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THE SPORT OF FLYING 


BY MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 


in Cairo—Cairo, 
Egypt; not the one in 
Illinois—they tell you 
‘4 of an American adver- 
| tising agent who was 
taken out in the back 
lots of GizEH to have a 





look at the sights. 

“Quite a job of masonry, ain’t it now?” 
he remarked feelingly, when they led him 
up to the Sphinx. ‘‘What’s it for?” 

The fact that no one knew rather as- 
tonished him. 

“Hmph!—and from the look of it, too, 
seems to have been here quite a spell.” 

“Oh, yes.” They brightened up in- 
dulgently, and told him it had stood there 
for more than 5,000 years. 

“As long as that!—and you don’t know 
what it was used for?” cried the high 
priest of publicity. “Ah, say now!” 

Such was the fact, however, and he 
turned away in disdain. 

“Great Scott!” he grunted fretfully. 
“Five thousand years in the same place, 
and no one knows why! Huh! Didn't 


” 


advertise, | suppose! 
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In a way, this is the same sort of trouble 
that seems to affect the flying machine. 
Why? Well, because for five thousand 
years man has been trying to flit along the 
highway of the air, and now that the 
Wrights have managed to do it, mighty few 
persons besides themselves seem to be at 
all in possession of the facts. Particu- 
larly, how they do it, and why. More par- 
ticularly, what’s the use of doing it any- 
way, now that they’ve gone and done it? 

“You see,” said Mr. Charles R. Flint, 
who is the financial agent of the two Day- 
ton sky-fliers, “the Wrights are what you 
might call too shy and too modest. | said 
so once to Wilbur, and do you know what 
he answered?” 

Mr. Flint paused long enough to chuckle. 

“Wilbur said to me, ‘Mr. Flint, the best 
talker and the worst flier among the birds 
is the parrot.’” 

Which is one good reason, perhaps, why 
the world at large knows so little about 
the Wright flying machine. 

But in a few months now—say, a year at 
the outside—the new flier is to be as defi- 
nitely advertised in the United States and 
All rights reserved. 
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Europe as are the motor car and the 
bicycle. Of course, it will take much 
longer to make them familiar to everyone; 
yet nobody should lose sight of the fact 
that the Age of Flight is really here—that 
the man bird is fledged at last, and already 
on the wing. If you care to join him, too, 
the way is open, because the Wrights’ 
flier is nowon sale. Price, from $5,000.00 
to $10,000.00, depending upon style and 
korse-power. Deliveries immediate. 
Now get it out of your head, in the first 
place, that flying is an exceptionally dan- 
gerous pastime. To the contrary. And, 
at the same time, clear your mind of the 
idea that the Wright flier is not suited 
for ordinary man. If you will ask the 
Wrights themselves about the future of 
their invention, ten chances to one, their 
first effort will be to deprive you of a lot of 
of highfalutin notions. One of them is the 
general impression that they are going to 
put the railroad out of business. They 
grin when you suggest things like this—or 
that the ocean liner is doomed. And when 
you inquire whether the motor car is now 
on the way to the scrap heap, they try hard 
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to look polite and interested. The truth 
of the matter is, that the Wrights never 
miss a good chance to club an idea like 
this over the head, hitting it a good, solid 
thump before the idea has even had time 
enough to sit up and take notice. Why? 
Well, that’s easy, too. Because the flying 
machine, as they will patiently tell you, 
seems to lack a probable, or even a re- 
motely plausible chance of disturbing, in 
the least way, the present methods of 
transportation. Instead, it only adds one 
more factor to the facility of travel; and 
as for its first utility, hear what the Wrights 
themselves have to say: 

“Sport first of all. After that, its use 
in exploration and in war. And _ after 
war Oh, well, you can guess as 
well as we can.” 

But this idea, new as it will be to the 
average American, has already been 
grasped abroad. To-day, in France, there 
are already nearly a hundred persons who 
have ridden in the air; and the number is 
growing constantly. In America, how- 
ever, a scant dozen would fill the list—-a 
statement that many will accept as evi- 














Aérodrome “Silver Dart,” in position for the start to fly. 


























“Red Wing,” 


dence of the American’s more conservative 
regard for his neck. But if you'll stop to 
think, you’ll see this can’t be true; for the 
most daring, and the fastest and best 
drivers of motor cars are from the United 
States. Necks have nothing to do with 
the case. It’s because, over on this side 
of the ocean, we haven't had the chance. 


IS FLYING AS DANGEROUS AS MOTORING? 


Of course, there is a certain element of 
danger in flying, as there is in every sport. 
But granting that, it is still a question in 
the minds of those who haye tried both 
flying and motoring, whether the aéro- 
drome, at its average gait of thirty-eight 
miles an hour, is not a safer.vehicle than 
the automobile when it goes tearing up a 
road at the same rate of speed. And as 
between riding in an aérodrome and in a 
Vanderbilt cup race, ask any one who has 
tried which he believes ta be the safer. 
Farman, who has given up cup racing to go 
into aviation, smiles when you put the 
question, and promptly chooses the flying 
machine. Furthermore, I’m told you 
couldn’t get the Wrights into a racing auto 
unless you dragged them into it, and then 
saton them. Because, as the two respect- 
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ready for trial. 


fully and earnestly submit, they have an 
extremely anxious regard for both life and 
limb. 

One of the usual questions put to Orville 
Wright, at the Fort Myer tests, was 
whether flying is hard to learn. 

“That depends,” he answered always. 
“Some persons learn to run a motor car 
without any trouble at ali. It takes others 
longer. Some never learn.” 

Pinning him to the fact, | asked whether 
this was the case with the aérodrome. 

“It seems so,” he answered, after a mo- 
ment’s cautious reflection. 

But this question, asked by so many in 
a spirit of idle curiosity, is of first import- 
ance to any one considering flying as a 
sport. If you are a motorist, the flying 
machine with its engine, levers, rudders 
and supporting surfaces, will be more or 
less easy to understand—much easier, in 
fact, than the involved mechanism of a 
motor car. But in running your auto, the 
road is in plain sight before you, its hills 
and vales and turnings clearly indicated 
and every obstruction visible before you 
come to.it. Furthermore, you can nearly 
always tell at a glance where your auto is 
likely to skid or bore or crimp its forward 
wheels. In the air, however, sight will aid 
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Orville Wright at Fort Myer, Va. 
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you very little. It is all a matter of sen- 
sation—of feel. Still further, the road 
through the air is a highway among hills 
and hollows, a path filled with innumera- 
ble grades and pitches, cliffs, gulfs and 
precipices, all invisible and all in a state 
of chaotic, violent unrest. You must keep 
this in mind if you wish to fly. In motor- 
ing, you see your road; iin flying, you know 
it only by the feel. 


THE SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION OF THE FLYING 
MACHINE 


As for the machine itself, there is very 
little in it that is not reduced to the utmost 
simplicity. In fact, one is astonished to 
see how really simple it is—astounded that 
so plain and uninvolved a mechanism 
should have solved a problem that has 
vexed the world for ages. 

One looks hard to find in it the fearful 
and the mystifying, and one finds it isn’t 
there. Here, if you please, are two cloth- 
covered surfaces, one above the other, 
each slightly concave, and, in dimension, 
six and one-half feet fore and aft and forty 
feet from tip to tip. Out in front—say, 
about where a wild goose would hold its 
head—there are two horizontal planes, 
also one above the other, and sixteen feet 
in width and two and one-half: feet fore 
and aft. This is the forward rudder, which 
steers the machine up and down and also 
serves to hold it from pitching. Astern, 
about where the tail of the wild goose 
would be, are two six-foot, parallel planes 
set upright--this, the rudder that turns 
the flier from side to side, and, at the same 
time, which helps to keep the aérodrome 
on an even keel. A system of light wooden 
stanchions and steel piano wires truss the 
body together, and under all is a wooden 
skid—a sledge with narrow runner on 
which the aérodrome rests when it alights. 

On the lower wing, a little to the right 
of midships, stands the engine, a four- 
cylinder, gasoline motor of the usual type. 
By a chain and sprocket gearing, it drives 
the two propellers, which revolve astern 
in opposite directions. Then there are the 
two seats set amidships on the forward 
edge of the lower wing; and, in front of 
them, the three levers that operate the 
aérodrome in its flight. The one on the 
left works the forward rudder; the two on 
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the right, set side by side, so that they may 
be grasped together in one hand, serve a 
double purpose—to steer from side to side 
and to maintain equilibrium. All very 
simple—yes. 





TO FLY YOU MUST KNOW THE CHARACTER 
OF THE AIR 


But without a clear knowledge of the 
air and the air’s unruly character, the 
Wrights had never succeeded in flying. 
And every man that wishes to fly must 
learn about it, too. 

Bluntly speaking, the average person 
knows nothing whatever about the atmos- 
phere. Ordinarily, he regards the air as 
like so much water—as a great deal lighter, 
of course, but not differing in other re- 
spects. If it be still air, it seems to him 
to be like unto a stagnant pool; if the 
wind blows, it takes on the semblance of a 
flowing river. And, in each case, he is 
wrong. In the first place, the air is never 
still. In the second place, the only condi- 
tion in which water draws near to the air’s 
wild turbulence is when the river flows like 
a Niagara that has burst from between 
its banks. Even then, the water in its 
unrest, would fall far short of the atmos- 
phere’s riotous inconstancy. For there are 
always currents of heated vapor flowing 
upward, and currents of colder vapor flow- 
ing downward; and through this commo- 
tion, all driven onward in the tossing of the 
wind, whirlwinds go corkscrewing up and 
down and to and fro, spinning like tops, or 
rolling like barrels or scaling at every angle 
like -a boomerang. Then too, the wind, 
moving forward, advances in huge waves 
like the billows of a storm-tossed sea; only 
there is a difference from the troubled 
ocean or from the leaping, whirling mael- 
trom in that the air never sticks to one 
given line or plane of direction. If, by 
chance, it did, man would have learned 
long ago to fly. But until Langley, Cha- 
nute, Pilcher, Lillienthal and then the 
Wrights themselves began the study of the 
air, the world was as far from solving the 
puzzle of flight as it was in the days of 
Darius Green. 

Now in venturing upon this turmoil, two 
things must be provided for—balance and 
support. A plane surface resting inertly 
on the air, maintains three points in one— 
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the center of gravity, the center of area 
and the center of pressure. But if you 
tilt up the front edge and move the plane 
forward, the center of pressure—which is 
also the center of support—instantly leaps 
away from the center of gravity and of 
area. At every change in the angle of 
the plane, the pressure center changes, too. 
Therefore, when it gets far enough away 
from the center of gravity, the plane— 
whether it be a card, or a square of wood, 
or an aéroplane—promptly upsets. So 
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is kept from wandering fore and aft by the 
forward rudder—a device, by the way, 
which the French have borrowed with or 
without credit to the Wrights—usually 
without, it may be said. 

In operation, it works like this: Say 
that the center of pressure starts to slide 
aft, which would tend to make the machine 
dive headlong like a kite. To correct this, 
the rudder is bent to throw up the flier’s 
nose in the air; it responds instantly, and, 
regaining the normal, drags back the cen- 
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Aérodrome “June Bug” ready for flight. 


what the Wrights have done is to build a 
machine in which the pressure center—the 
point of lift and support—is kept con- 
stantly near the center of gravity. 

It’s easy enough to build a machine that 
will rise in the air, for every plane surface 
or a surface with flat curves will do that if 
there’s enough power behind it. But once 
in the air, unless the travel of the pressure 
center is restrained, that same vital point 
of support will ultimately slide off toward 
one edge or the other, and tumble the flier 
to the ground. In the Wright machine, it 


ter of pressure to its proper point. Much, 
in fact, like the bubble in a spirit level. 


KEEPING THE EQUILIBRIUM 


As to the balance sideways, you need 
only to watch a bird floating in midair to 
see how the Wrights maintain their equi- 
librium. If you watch closely, you will 
note when a sudden gust tips the bird off 
its balance, that it twists its wing tips, pre- 
senting one to the wind at a greater angle 
than the other. If the wind tips the 
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Wright machine, the operator does pre- 
cisely as the bird. He warps the two main 
supporting surfaces—the wings—so that 
the side tilting downward inclines itself 
to the air at a greater angle than the other 
wing. Instantly, that side begins to rise, 
and when it has reached an even keel, the 
wings are flattened again, and the ma- 
chine glides onward. 

One needs to see it only once to under- 
stand. Orville Wright showed it to count- 
less visitors at Fort Myer, and each one 
seemed to catch the idea. ‘‘ Watch,” said 
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shaped themselves to face the air at a 
greater angle; the right-hand wing ends to 
face it at alesser. Also, in this movement, 
the rudder turned to the right. 

During a flight it works this way: Say 
that the machine tilts over to the right. 
At once, and almost instinctively, the 
operator feels the aérodrome careen, and to 
correct it, pulls the two levers that control 
the wing tips and the rear rudder. There- 
upon, the right-hand wings are warped so 
that they present themselves to the air 
at a wider angle; the left-hand wings are 
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“June Bug” in flight. 


he, grasping the two right-hand levers that 
stood side by side. 

He pulled the levers over, and the two 
supporting surfaces—the upper and lower 
wings—warped themselves in opposite di- 
rections, at either end. The right-hand 
wings twisted themselves so that their 
rear edges were lower than the edges in 
front. The left-hand wings warped so that 
the rear edges were higher than the for- 
ward. In the general movement, the rud- 
der turned to the left. Then he reversed 
the lever, and the left-hand wing ends 


warped to present themselves at a lesser 
angle. Naturally, the wider angle of the 
wings on the right tend to lift that side— 
as they do. But, at the same time, the 
wider angle presents a greater drag, tending 
to slow down that side of the machine, 
while the left-hand side, opposing no drag 
to air, slides on at unabated speed. If not 
corrected, the machine would whirl around 
as if on a pivot—skid, in fact, just as an 
auto does on slippery asphalt. And that’s 
where the tail rudder comes in. It moves 
to the left, and opposes a drag to the wings 
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on that side by steering against them. 
Thus, the machine’s head is held straight 
ahead, while the right-hand wings are 


raising the flier to a level. And once its 
equilibrium is adjusted, the lever is moved 
forward until both wings are at the same 
angle. Furthermore, if you care to, you 
may steer the machine in a circle in the 
same way. Throw her up at an angle, cut 
your rudder lever free, and then warp your 
wing tips. If you do it properly, she will 
take the turn in a much shorter circle than 
if you do it with the rudder alone. It re- 
quires about seven hundred feet for the 
Wright flier to circle. No bird of the same 
size could do it in less, for, like the birds, 
the aérodrome turns in a circle propor- 
tionate to its size. 

Simple, isn’t it? Virtually only two 
levers to handle, no brake to bother with 
and nothing in the line of a clutch to keep 
your feet as busy as your hands. And so 
evenly and closely adjusted is the running 
of the Wright aérodrome that the operator 
may sometimes sit back and let the ma- 
chine practically guide itself. 1 mean that, 
too. The-Wrights are often able to remove 
their hands from the levers, and glide along 
like the bicyclist who leans back and lets 
go of the handle bars. In quiet air, of 
course—just as the bicyclist tries his stunt 
only on a smooth highway. 


LEARNING TO FLY 


There are two ways of learning how to 
fly. The first—and the more cautious— 
is to make your first flutter in a gliding 
machine—1.e., a machine with smaller 
wings and without the engine and pro- 
pellers. The Wright glider also lacks the 
tail rudder; and, in using it, the operator 
lies at full length on the floor of the lower 
wing instead of sitting upright. In other 
forms of gliding machine—notably the 
Lillienthal—the aviator hangs suspended, 
a rather perilous way of doing it, however, 
and only necessary in the clumsy type of 
gliders that depend largely on acrobatics 
to maintain their equilibrium. 

To-day, a variety of gliding machines are 
offered for sale. A. M. Herring, who was 
an associate of both Langley and Chanute, 
offers a light glider at $300, f. 0. b. New 
York; and advises the beginner not to try 
actual power-flight until the art of gliding 
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has been mastered. But the Wrights have 
practically discarded this means of in- 
struction. They take the beginner into 
the air with them, and ride him around a 
while. In the machine used for instruc- 
tion, there are two sets of levers—one 
under the control of the teacher; the other 
in the hands of the beginner. Thus, if the 
neophyte makes a mistake, the trained 
operator is instantly able to correct it. 
Count de Lambert, the first of the Wright 
pupils, was allowed to operate the machine 
alone, after an experience that was not 
much longer than it would take to learn 
how to run a motor car. He says he could 
have done it sooner, if Wilbur Wright had 
been willing to let him try it. But the 
Wrights are not taking any risks. They 
wish to make the world understand that 
their flier is not the dangerous machine 
many persons think it to be. 

In a gliding machine of the proper type 
and properly handled, you will find a wide 
range of sport with a minimum of danger. 
But don’t go at it in the same haphazard 
way that so many persons tackle the 
bicycle or even the motor car. Because, 
if you do, you are likely to be astonished 
at the surprising evolution a gliding ma- 
chine will perform in the hands of the un- 
tutored. Herring told me of a case in 
point. 

“Doctor Chanute and I,” said he, laugh- 
ing, “built a glider which worked to perfec- 
tion. After 1 had tried it out, Doctor 
Chanute’s son said he’d like to try it, too. 
So climbing to the top of a sand dune, he 
lifted up the glider, waited for a gust and 
then started running. Instantly, the ma- 
chine sprang into the air and climbed up- 
ward; and there, before we knew it— 
there was young Chanute away up over- 
head—as high as a housetop, if you please 
—with his legs still working furiously. It 
had happened so quickly, that, in his mind, 
he was still running.” 

I] asked Mr. Herring what followed then. 

“Oh, nothing. The machine was per- 
fectly balanced, and when the gust died 
away, it settled softly and safely to the 
ground.” 

Then he sighed regretfully. “If he’d 
only thought to tilt the machine a little 
downward, he’d have made a record-break- 
ing glide.” 

But there is no reason—after the art has 
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The Wright flier in action. 
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Flying when the air is still. 


been explained and then shown to the be- 
ginner—why any one should not learn how 
to glide. The best ground to begin on is 
the seashore—a sweep of sand with a dune 
to start from. But any plain will do, pro- 
viding there is a slope high enough for 
launching purposes. One with a drop of 
about one foot in six is about right. It 
is not too steep to run upon, and once 
launched, you have plenty of room to coast 
in. 

The glider may have two hundred square 
feet of supporting surface—or even three 
hundred; for even with one of such large 
area, you will be astonished to find how 
light it becomes in a wind. Facing the 
breeze, you wait until a gust sweeps 
steadily up the slope, and then race for- 
ward directly into the wind’s eye. You 
may run ten feet or twenty—it all depends 
on the power of the breeze—but presently, 
your feet leave the ground; you stride as 
if on stilts, and then you clear the sand al- 
together, and throw yourself into place. 
Shooting forward, the glider darts down 
the slope like a toboggan, and you are fairly 
launched in midair. 

A glide of fifty feet is a good beginning. 
In time, you may learn to scoot along for a 
clear hundred yards. Herring claims the 
record with a circular flight of more than 
nine hundred feet, of forty-eight seconds’ 
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duration. Theoretically, there is no rea- 
son why gliding flights may not be pro- 
longed indefinitely—flights like those of 
such birds as the condor, eagle, vulture and 
buzzard which scale along for hours with- 
out the movement of a wing. The Wrights 
say it is merely a matter of practice. 
“Yes,” they tell you, “whether it be a 
rising current of air or something else that 
sustains these birds, it is just as well able 
to sustain a flying machine, if man once 
learns the art of utilizing it.” 

You can readily understand this, if 
you’ve ever tried a glider. There are mo- 
ments, during the toboggan-like shoot of 
the machine, when you actually feel it rise. 
It does, in fact, rise, because it has been 
lifted by the wind glancing off the sloping 
face of the hill. Beginners feel an instant 
inclination to hold down their machine; 
but a practiced operator allows it to keep 
on rising, and then when it has reached 
the highest point, tilts it forward and goes 
coasting downward again. 

Another thing. It is not necessary, 
either in gliding or in power-flight, to go 
ticklishly high in the air. In a power 
machine, if you try it over a level plain, 
you can fly just as well ten feet off the 
ground, as you can a hundred feet up. In 
a glider, if your hill has drop enough, 
you can skim along a few feet over the sur- 
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face, flying for great distances directly 
parallel to the earth. In machines like the 
Wrights—ones that require no movement 
of the operator’s body to balance and to 
steer—it is an extremely simple matter, 
because the machine is guided as easily and 
definitely as a boat. 

But if your ambition is to essay at the 
beginning actual power flight, the Wrights 
will accommodate you. At the moment, 
they have five fully equipped machines 
for sale in France; and in addition, the 
Lazard Weiller Company, which has 
bought the French rights, is making fifty 
more. And as soon as the United States 
Government tests have been completed, the 
Wrights will begin manufacturing at Day- 
ton. Full instruction in the art of flying 
goes with each machine. 

To soar in a Wright flier is an experience 
that seems to have no parallel. One needs 
only to see it floating by overhead to under- 
stand the enthusiasm of those who have 
ridden in it. Or in any type of flying ma- 
chine that really manages to fly. The first 
two men I asked about it were J. A. D. 
McCurdy and F. W. Baldwin, of Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y., whose work in the 
Aéronautic Experiment Association has 
put them into the front rank of aviation. 
They hit the nail on the head, when | asked 
them what flying felt like. 

“You have a sense of exhilaration,” said 
Mr. McCurdy, ‘“‘a feeling of freedom and 
delight you can get in no other way.” 

“Of bounding along without jar or vi- 
bration,” added Mr. Baldwin. 

In launching the Wright aérodrome, a 
pylon—or tower—and a .hundred foot 
monorail are used. Under certain con- 
ditions of wind, however, Wilbur Wright 
has been able to rise directly from the 
ground, and, in all probability, the launch- 
ing way will shortly be abandoned. But 
assume now, that the flier is to be launched 
by the present method. 

Out in the open, usually on a gentle 
slope, stands the tower with the single 
rail stretching away from it. A small 
truck, with its two wheels set in tandem, 
is placed on the upper end of the track, 
and on this the aérodrome is straddled. 
Then a half ton weight is hauled by a 
pulley-block to the apex of the tower; and 
the rope that holds it is led down to the 
ground and run through a second pulley. 
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This is fastened to a wire that stretches out 
to the end of the monorail, where it turns 
on a third pulley and is brought back to 
the machine. Thus, when the weight is 
dropped, the flier is hauled forward along 
the rail at a speed fast enough to lift it. 
Once in the air, its propellers and the 
broad wings do the rest. 

Now turn and watch them crank the 
engine; it will interest the auto man as 
much as anything else about the machine. 
Because the motor is cranked by turning 
the two propellers, and again, because it 
lacks a carburetter. Instead of that, the 
gasoline feeds into a tube set beside the 
cylinder heads, and is heated by the ex- 
haust from the ‘first and fourth cylinders, 
and instantly vaporized. To charge the 
cylinders for the first one or two explosions, 
a rag soaked in gasoline is held over the 
air intake. A quarter turn of the propel- 
lers sucks in the charge; another quarter 
turn gives compression, and usually, the 
third quarter turn gives an explosion 
sufficient to start the light fly-wheel re- 
volving.. Then, with the two nine-foot 
double-bladed screws revolving at a speed 
of about four hundred and fifty turns a 
minute, the flier is ready to start. 

You take your place in the seat placed 
beside the engine; the operator takes the 
other. Straightening the levers, Wright 
gives a nod, and the weight falls. 


SENSATION OF FLYING 


All who have had the fortune to ride in 
the aérodrome unite in their description of 
that first sensation. There is no jerk in 
starting, though the machine leaps forward 
with a powerful swoop. Then comes— 
with some—a brief sense of nausea, a 
feeling as if the blurred ground were 
dropping away from beneath. A slight 
thrust of the left hand lever lifts the flier’s 
head; the ground drops away still faster, 
and then, as the machine climbs into the 
air, one’s eyes adjust themselves to the 
proper focus, and the surface of the earth 
below seems to be ripping past at railroad 
speed. 

By this time you have forgotten the clack 
of the noisy motor, the flap and whirr of 
the propellers, the grinding of the chain 
and sprocket gear that drives them. All 
vibration has practically ceased, and you 
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float along with a sense of springy ease 
and buoyancy such as you can gain from 
no other means of locomotion. That you 
are flying fast, you know only from the 
roar of the wind in your ears and the slight 
difficulty you have in filling your lungs with 
air—the same sensation one gets in racing 
against the wind in an auto. Then comes 
the first turn. The machine rises to it, 
taking its own angle sideways, just as a 
motor car leans on-the banked curve of a 
racing track. You have no sense of lean- 
ing sideways, though—no feeling that you 
must tilt yourself as you do when the auto 
turns a corner; for you sit upright, the 
aérodrome slanting of its own volition to 
the necessary angle and slanting you with 
it. A glass of water, set on the floor of 
the flier, could be carried around curve 
after curve, and still not lose a drop. 

And there is still another thing to aston- 
ish you. In the French machines, which 
rely largely on the shifting of the operator’s 
weight to maintain balance, one dare not 
move in his seat. In the Wright aéro- 
drome, however, you may lean ,forward 
or lean back, or from one side to the other. 
As a matter of fact, it is said that a two 
hundred-pound man might sit far out on 
one of the wings, and yet not capsize the 
machine. Because the balance of the 
Wright flier, as you have been told, de- 
pends not upon the 
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still there is that startling drift. Watch a 
bird flying across the wind, and you will see 
this duplicated.. Its head points in the 
direction it wishes to go, but in astiff breeze, 
it will drift nearly as fast sideways as its 


«speed in forging ahead. A boat without 


keel or centerboard, in tacking into the 
wind, does the same thing, but in a degree 
much less marked. 

But when this happens, don’t do what 
one of the Wrights’ assistants did, the first 
time he was taken up. Happening to 
look down at the moment the aérodrome 
was slanting across the wind, he gave a 
wild yell, and leaped up with his arms 
about a stanchion. He thought the world 
was sliding out from under him. But he 
hadn’t learned much about flying then, as 
another story about him shows. 

“Say,” he observed, when the first ma- 
chine built was shown to him; “all you 
got to do is to put feathers on that to make 
it light enough to fly.” 

Once in the air, you will be astonished 
at the ease with which the machine is 
operated. No strength is required, nor 
any great degree of haste. When the 
machine begins to tip, it tips slowly enough 
to allow the operator time to figure out 
how we must correct it. A slight move- 
ment suffices, a thrust of the lever through 
an arc o1 a few inches at the most. You 





agility of the opera- 
tor to move from 
side to side, but is 
controlled by warp- 
ing the wing ends. 
The French couldn’t 
borrow that idea, be- 
cause the Wrights 
had it patented be- 
fore the Frenchmen 
heard about it. 

If you fly diagon- 
ally into the wind, 
look down and note 
from the ground 
what happens. You 
are sliding sideways 
at a terrific speed. 
The machine does 
not alter its course; 
its head is held with- 
out change in the 
same direction, but 











Going it easy. 


know by experience 
what little effort is 
required to steer a 
bicycle—or, carry- 
ing it further, how 
a motorcar responds 
to the slightest turn 
of the steering wheel. 
In the aérodrome, 
just as light a touch 
— if not a lighter one 
—is all that is re- 
quired, a touch 
about as light as 
that which swerves 
a bicycle from one 
side of the road to 
the other. There is 
no strain against 
your hand; the ma- 
chine answers in- 
stantly. 

Once you are in 
flight, the senses of 
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feeling becomes developed to an unusual de- 
gree. You feel at once the least deviation 
from an even keel, the fore and aft pitching, 
the tilting to one side or another. Further- 
more, when the machine butts into an air- 
cliff you know it, as you know when it 
drops off into one of those gulfs lying be- 
tween rising hills of the atmosphere. In 
running into a massed up bank of air, your 
flier slows down; when you strike a sharp 
declivity, it leaps ahead like a toboggan 
on a heavy pitch. Then you feel the flier 
lift as it meets an upward shoot, each one 
of these sensations as clearly defined as if 
you really saw the road on which you 
travel. Not that the machine bounds and 
bumps and staggers when it reaches these 
thank-you-marms of the air, because every 
movement of the aérodrome is springy and 
modulated—as buoyant as if the flier were 
a bird indeed. 

And as to the safety of it all, reflect on 
what the Wrights have said and proved in 
their operation of the aérodrome. The 
accident at Fort Myer has nothing to do 
with the case. A defect in construction, 
combined with the fact that it happened 
while the machine had no chance to alight 
in the open, caused the tragedy—one that 
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is not likely to occur again to the Wrights. 
Assume now that the engine does stop. 
The uninformed believe that in such a case 
the machine will tip over and hurl itself 
to the ground. To the contrary. A short 
time ago, while Wilbur Wright was flying 
at Le Mans with Capt. de Girardville, the 
propeller chain broke—an accident some- 
what like the one at Fort Myer. Shutting 
off his engine,Wright merely headed for the 
ground, and came drifting downward as 
lightly as a bird. A few days before this, 
he had given another demonstration. 
Stopping his motor at a much greater 
height, he began describing spirals in mid- 
air, alighting at the end so gently that the 
machine scarcely disturbed the dust. 

In landing under ordinary conditions, it 
is almost impossible to tell when you first 
touch the ground. When it strikes, the 
flier may slide along on its runners fifty or 
a hundred feet, but unless you have thrown 
it down at too abrupt an angle, there is 
an entire absence of jar. Sometimes, you 
are not even aware the machine has landed 
until it comes to a halt. But go try it 
yourself; it is well worth the while. 

And take this from those that know. 
Flying is the coming sport. 


CONSTABLE SMYTHE, N. W. M. P. 


BY &. D. 


ONSTABLE E. J. Ham- 

ilton Smythe was ex- 

,,4 tremely unhappy. On 

4 top of a heavy-footed 

old troop horse, with 

his elbows and -legs 

‘4 wildly flopping, he was 

jolting aaakaly around the Riding School 

with some twenty odd of his fellow-recruits, 

beneath the eye of the grimly-facetious 

Riding Master, undergoing the process 

known by Regulations as “acquiring the 
art of Equitation.” 

His watery blue eyes, slightly protuber- 
ant by nature, were widely distended with 
suffering, and the weak mouth was set in 
a grin of agony under his ragged, dust- 
colored mustache: “My Word!” he 
groaned inwardly, between bumps, “this 
is something awful, y'know. I never 
thought it would be so jolly uncomfort- 
able learning to ride. 1 wonder what that 
beastly bounder would say if 1 asked to 
dismount. I've half a mind’’—here Con- 
stable Smythe’s soliloquy was cut short by 
his horse giving an unexpected lunge from 
under him which left him for a moment 
suspended like Mahomet’s coffin, betwixt 
heaven and earth, ere he descended with 
a sickening bump to the ground. 

His steed stopped and gazed around at 
his late rider with a look of benevolent sur- 
prise as he clambered painfully back into 
the saddle, while Riding Instructor Temple 
charged down on them both, across the 
‘School, and reining up his half-broken 
young horse onto its haunches, asked, in 
a voice of menacing suavity: ‘‘Constable 
Smythe, who the bloody ’ell gave you 
leave to dismount?” 

The unfortunate Smythe, galled by this 
astonishing accusation, bleated forth, in- 
dignantly, “I say, hang it all! don’t you 
know——!” 
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“Get back into line there,” interrupted 
the Riding Master, with a howl; and horse 
and rider both flinching from the up-flung 
whip, dashed wildly across into the grin- 
ning ranks, Constable Smythe hugging 
the horn of his saddle, pallid with fright. 
“And don’t ’ang on to that saddle, either; 
it won't fall off,” bawled the angry despot 
after him. Constable Smythe had his 
doubts of this but prudently forebore to say 
so. He had cinched it on himself, and had 
not much confidence in the hitch. 

After receiving a scathing criticism from 
Staff-Sergeant Temple, in which he held 
forth but scant hope for their ultimate 
salvation, individually or collectively, the 
ride was dismissed, and Constable Smythe, 
after putting up his horse and replacing 
his saddle and saddle blanket in the harness 
room, swaggered out into the sunshine 
with his bridle over his arm and an immense 
admiration for himself and his newly ac- 
quired spurs in his heart. 

On his way across the square he en- 
countered the Orderly Officer of the day, 
and, burning to exhibit one of his new 
martial acquirements, he brought his hand 
up with a majestic sweep to the brim of 
his Stetson, at the same time glaring fixedly 
in the direction of his superior. The In- 
spector eyed him curiously, then halted 
and asked his name. Constable Smythe 
supplied it with delight, feeling that now, 
at length, he was to be recognized as a 
man of parts and refinement by a social 
equal. 

“And how long have you been in the 
Force, my man?” inquired the officer. 
Rather resenting this mode of address, but 
not wishing to antagonize the first ad- 
vances that had been made to him from 
the officers’ quarters, Constable Smythe 
made voluble reply: 

“Oh, I only took on a fortnight ago, but 
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Tugging with palsied, nerveless hands upon his bridle. 
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| have been in the bally country for four 
months now. I’m from the Old Country, 
y'know, and the Guv’nor’s a——”’ 

“That ’ll do,” cut in the officer, ruth- 
lessly. “Then you ought to know, by this 
time, which hand to salute with. And, in 
future, say ‘Sir’ when you address an offi- 
cer; that’s all.” And turning on his heel 
he left our hero gazing around him in a 
dazed fashion, a picture of a sickening dis- 
appointment. When he had sufficiently 
recovered himself—‘The blasted cad!” 
said E. J. Hamilton Smythe, viciously. 


The most that could be gathered, rela- 
tive to the past history of E. J. Hamilton 
Smythe, was that he had left his country 
for his country’s good, five months pre- 
vious to the opening of this story, and had 
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forthwith enlisted in the “Legion of the 
Lost,’ of which the Northwest Mounted 
Police is a branch organization. 

After the manner of most young Eng- 
lishmen who aspire to the wild, free, many- 
adjectived life of the bald-headed prairie, 
he had taken to “rawnching” on his ar- 
rival as a matter of course. 

As everybody knows, to be a successful 
“‘rawncher,” one must, first of all, have 
a saddle-horse of sorts, a nice new pair of 
Bond-street khaki riding-breeches, and 
lemon-colored puttees. Some of the 
bolder spirits advocate a silk bandanna, 
knotted carelessly about the open throat, 
but this is not deemed an essential by 
those conservative ones, who still cut out 
their own paper collars with painstaking 
care, fresh every morning. There was 














. Smythe achieved instantaneous success as a 


“ rawncher.” 
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once a coarse-fibered young man who came 
out to conquer the West in a faded blue 
’ flannel, shirt and canvas leggings. He 
made a lot of money, but as a “‘rawncher”’ 
he was a dismal failure. 

After one has procured these necessi- 
ties, and laid a bet of ten dollars with a 
paternal government, against a quarter- 
section of land, that one can live on the 
same and cultivate it to advantage, which 
is called “homesteading,” one secures 
possession of a chair in the office window 
of the Windsor Hotel, establishes a warm, 
personal friendship with the bartender, 
and sits down to wait for remittances. As 
every week one or other of your compan- 
ion “‘rawnchers” receives his remittance, 
life is one gorgeous sunset glow of pousse- 
café irridescence, unhampered by the sordid 
cares of agricultural pursuits. 

E. J. Hamilton Smythe achieved instan- 
taneous success as a “rawncher.” His 
breeches were of the latest cut, and the 
luster of his puttees filled his companions 
with hopeless envy. To be sure, he had 
not yet procured a horse, for, as he him- 
self said: ‘What on earth would | do with 
the bally thing if | had one?” and it cer- 
tainly seemed an unnecessary expense. 
The post office was just a block down the 
street, and right across the way was the 
Crowfoot Café, flanked by the tailor shop 
and the Gaiety Dance Hall. What more 
could the heart of “rawncher” desire? 

So he dozed away his lotus-eating exis- 
tence, until one fatal day the expected 
remittance was replaced by a lawyer’s 
letter, saying that, for reasons best known 
to his client, E. J. Hamilton Smythe’s al- 
lowance would be discontinued until such 
time as he could show results from his 
ranching operations. Appalled by the 
obvious injustice of this ultimatum, Smythe 
hastened out to his neglected quarter sec- 
tion, only to find it occupied by an entire 
stranger, who had taken a mean advan- 
tage of the original owner’s neglect in doing 
his assessment work to reclaim it. 


Thus did the force of circumstances drive 
E. J. Hamilton Smythe to that last resort 
of the too successful “rawncher,” the 
Mounted Police. He was, to put it mildly, 
unfortunate in the choice of a profession. 
Among his other failings, he was afraid of 
horses, his sole acquaintance with that 
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noble quadruped resting on an occasional 
drive down Piccadilly in a_ hansom. 
“Stables” was unmitigated torture to him, 
when he had to lead four bucking, squeal- 
ing, kicking brutes to the watering trough, 
a quarter of a mile away, on those clear, 
frosty mornings when the blood of the 
animals tingle with restless deviltry. Dur- 
ing the long grooming before the ‘“‘feed” 
bugle sounded, Constable Smythe spent 
the greater part of his time in the manger, 
while his infuriated horse kicked round 
the stall for the miserable being who had 

tickled him furtively with a currycomb. _ 

Mess fatigue revolted his zsthetic soul, 
with its sloppy drudgery, and all-pervading 
grease, and in his weak, ineffective way, he 
would get furiously angry with the “Old 
Hands,” who early discovered they could 
hoax him with impunity. He spent the 
whole of a long and profitless Sunday after- 
noon trying to find the carpenter, to be 
measured for a sentry-box. He haled the 
Provost, cursing, out of his warm bed to 
ask him what he had done with the key 
of the “Last Post,’ which the Non-Com. 
in charge of the Guard had sent him for, 
and it was E. J.. Hamilton Smythe who 
stood up boldly in the mess-room, when 
the Orderly Officer, preceded by the Divi- 
sion Orderly, passed through, to ask the 
usual “Any complaints?” and requested 
that astonished official to provide him, at 
once, with six red, and six blue bath 
tickets. 

The only place where he appeared in his 
element was in the Canteen at night, when 
he played the piano—battered and beer- 
stained with long service—for an occasional 
glass of beer, or unblushingly cadged for 
drinks at the bar. 

And yet, the despised of his superiors, 
the butt of his comrades, and the contempt 
of the prisoners in the guardroom, Con- 
stable E. J. Hamilton Smythe achieved 
honor and a lasting fame. 


Division Orderly Heeney and the Ser- 
geant Major were standing at the back 
of the stables, watching the maneuvers of 
the Riding Squad, under the direction 
of Staff-Sergeant Temple. The command 
had just been given to mount, and the in- 
structor’s voice rose in a wild bellow of 
anguish, apostrophising his Deity: ‘My 
Gawd! Look at that man, Smythe! 
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’E’s got ’is right foot in the stirrup and 
wonders ‘ow the bloody ’ell ’e’s going to 
get it over ‘is ’orse’s back!” 

The Sergeant Major gave a snort of con- 
tempt. ‘Awful stuff we are getting in 
nowadays, eh, Heeney? What with these 
Barr colonists, Barnardo boys and all the 
other London guttersnipe breeds, God 
knows what the Force is coming to; I 
don’t.” Corporal Heeney, a veteran of 
thirty years’ standing, grunted assent 
Like most old hands, he viewed all recruits 
with withering scorn. 

“But how about me?” complained the 
D. O. savagely. “Here the O. C. tells me 
to detail four men for special duty at 
Moosehead to-morrow morning, and there’s 
only two men in barracks | can send worth 
the powder to blow them up. I suppose | 
will have to use a couple of those pups, 
there,” he added, resignedly. The Ser- 
geant Major’s frivolous suggestion to de- 
tail the Chief’s bat-man was ignored by 
the harassed Division Orderly. 


The edge of the sun was just appearing 
above the dead level of the horizon, show- 
ing pale wreaths of mist rising from the 
dew-laden prairie grass and the gaunt, 
gray form of a coyote, stealing away like 
an evil shadow, as five uniformed figures 
wheeled out of the barrack gate and turned 
their horse’s head to the rising sun, loping 
along the trail with slack rein and jingling 
accouterments. They were four con- 
stables and a corporal of the Northwest 
Mounted Police, bound for Moosehead de- 
tachment to run down the escaped mur- 
derer, Omuks, the Cree, and hand him 
over to pay the penalty of his crime. 

In the lead Corporal O’Brien discussed 
with his old “side-kicker,” Baldwin,_ the 
probability of a capture. 

“It ought to mean my third stripe, Old 
Cock, if we round him up, all right,” said 
the Corporal, exultantly. 

“Yam-yam, Sergeant O’Brien,” sneered 
Baldwin, in friendly derision. “You'll let 
me look after your horse for you, won't 
you, Sergeant O’Brien.” 

“Oh! shut up!” said O’Brien, flushing, 
“get something new, can’t you. Hi, there! 
Smythe, close up! You'll get run over by 
a funeral some day, my lad.” 

It was, indeed, our friend, Constable 
Smythe, bound on his first active duty, 
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together with Vining, a fellow “rookie,” 
and a Cockney of the deepest dye. They 
were deeply immersed in the discussion of 
desertion, not from an ethical, but a prac- 
tical standpoint. Vining urged that he 
had discovered an entirely sure method of 
traveling by the stars at night. All one 
had to do was to slip out of barracks after 
“Lights Out,” and, taking the handle of 
the Dipper for a guide, the third star of 
which points due north, one could be over 
the border and safe from arrest before 
morning. 

Constable Smythe, however, had his 
doubts of the correctness of Vining’s as- 
tronomy. He didn’t quite see how a star 
could point in any one direction. “And, 
besides, blast it all!” he said, irritably, “‘if 
the bally star points north it wouldn’t be 
any use to us, because we'd have to go 
south. What a mucker you are, Vining!” 
Whereupon, the disgusted Vining cursed 
him for a silly blighter. “Strike me 
bleedin’ pink if Hi wouldn’t bloomin’ well 
like to see you doin’ six months’ Clink for 
desertion, you fat-’eaded juggins!” 

Constable Smythe, left to his own re- 
flections, began to feel distinctly uneasy 
about the result of this expedition. He 
tried to recall the details that had been 
supplied to him by solicitous friends in 
barracks, anent the ferocious tastes of this 
Omuks, and he felt an unpleasant prick- 
ling down his spine at the thought of a 
possible hand to hand encounter with the 
desperado. He considered seriously the 
advisability of “going sick” at Moosehead, 
and began to think up symptoms. 

At ten A. M. they arrived at the De- 
tachment, where they were eagerly greeted 
by a solitary, homesick constable, who 
bombarded them with questions about 
friends in the Post, and all the latest news, 
while they were unsaddling and feeding 
their mounts. Constable Robert’s partner 
had been sent into Headquarters, sick, a 
week before, and he was alone on his de- 
tachment, except for the Indian scout, 
Tail-Feathers, at present tracking Omuks, 
the murderer, among the Buttes across the 
river. 

Roberts prepared a meal for his guests 
with lavish hospitality, all the time drink- 
ing in greedily the news of the outer world. 

They had barely finished eating when 
the scout came loping up to the door on 
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a weary little pony, excited and breath- 
less. 

“Hi, Chemoginis!” he gasped. “Omuks 
him at Thompson’s cabane. Poxiput kip- 
inist.” 

With a howl of joy O’Brien precipitated 
himself toward the stable. “Come on, 
boys!” he yelled, leading out his horse 
and flinging on the heavy saddle with 
practiced ease. The others followed 
hastily and soon were all mounted, with 
the exception of the luckless Smythe, who 
had delayed his symptoms too long, and 
had lost the last chance of shirking his 
duty. Finally, assisted by the fuming 
O’Brien, he managed to saddle up his 
animal, a tall, raw-boned sorrel, with a 
mouth of iron and the temper of a fiend, 
and climbed carefully into the saddle. 
Then, the scout in the lead, and followed 
by the longing eyes of Constable Roberts, 
they swung off down the trail at the best 
pace the scout’s tired and worn cayuse 
would permit. 

Crossing the river at the old Piegan ford, 
Tail-Feathers led them eastward for a 
break in the cliff of the Buttes, which 
marked Thompson’s coulee. Up this cut, 
about three miles, stood the shack of Old 
Man Thompson, one of the early settlers, 
who, in a moment of misguided enthu- 
siasm, about ten years before, had at- 
tempted to ford the Bow at flood, with 
fatal results. His deserted cabin still 
stood as a shelter for coyotes, and it was 
there that Omuks, the Cree, had sought 
refuge from justice, in the rabbit warren 
of the Buttes. 

As they entered the mouth of the coulee, 
Constable Smythe’s heart contracted with 
dread, and he ardently wished that he had 
braved the sneers of his comrades and re- 
mained at Moosehead on any or no excuse 
at all. Proceeding up the coulee in silence, 
they at length arrived at a curve, where 
the scout halted, and, motioning with his 
hand, muttered in O’Brien’s ear, “Him 
round there!” 

The men looked at their Corporal with 
breathless eagerness, while Smythe’s heart 
rose in his throat, pounding as if it would 
choke him. What if O’Brien, whom he 
knew disliked him, were to make him dis- 
mount and go into that house alone—in 
the dark—with the murderer crouching in 
the corner waiting for him. The bare 
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thought of it made a cold perspiration 
break out on him, and he began to feel 
really sick. 

The next moment he was somewhat 
reassured. O’Brien gave the low-voiced 
order: ‘‘Unsling carbines, walk, march!” 
That meant they would attack him in 
force in the open. 

They rounded the curve and came upon 
a broader parteof the coulee, sloping up 
about two hundred yards ahead to the 
level of the prairie. On the right hand 
side of the trail, and facing it, stood a 
dilapidated old log shanty, with gaping 
windows and bulging walls. By the door 
stood a pony, with an old Mexican saddle, 
all the superfluous leather cut away for 
lightness, and with a rifle strapped across 
the pommel. Smythe had barely time to 
take in the scene when there came a hoarse 
yell from O’Brien, “Halt, or I fire!” and, 
at the same time, a lithe figure leaped 
across the intervening space from the door 
to the saddle, and, wrenching the cayuse’s 
head around, clattered madly up the slope, 
for safety. His parting yell of defiance 
was drowned by the almost simultaneous 
report of three carbines, and Constable 
Smythe’s horse, crazed by the excitement 
and the sound of the firearms, gave a 
vicious plunge, and, taking the bit between 
his teeth, tore furiously after the fleeing 
figure ahead. 

It all happened in an instant. The car- 
bine slid from Smythe’s shaking fingers, 
and he clutched desperately for his saddle, 
as they shot out onto the open prairie, the 
troop-horse, with the instinct of the trial, 
following behind the fleet little Indian 
pony. This frantic, headlong stampede 
was something entirely different to the jog- 
trot of the Riding School, or the easy lope 
of the trail, and Constable Smythe’s small 
soul turned to water within him as he clung 
to the reeling saddle and dug his spurs 
convulsively into his horse’s flanks. 


The outlaw’s little pinto cayuse was 
tiring rapidly. After that first frantic 
rush under the stinging quirt, it began to 
feel the effects of the long, ceaseless travel 
of the past weeks. Its rider, too, was be- 
ginning to sway in the saddle, while a 
stream of dark blood trickling down his 
shaganappy shirt, spoke of a mortal wound, 
and he could feel his life ebbing from him 
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in great drops with the pounding of his 
pony’s hoofs. 

He looked around to see a single horse- 
man hard on his trail. So he had not 
shaken them off as he thought todo! May 
Oki curse the red-coat chemoginis, who 
had hunted him down like a chicken- 
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His thoughts flew to Riel, hanged in 
Regina Guardroom; to Charcoal, and 
Almighty Voice, with his handful of fol- 
lowers, who, from that fatal clump of 
willows, hemmed in by Death, for three 
long days held off his foes like an old gray 
wolf at bay and he thanked the Red 














Mess fatigue revolted his zsthetic soul. 


stealing coyote! May not theson of a chief 
avenge the shame of his own tepee, that 
had made him a mock among the tribes- 
men of the Reservation? The life of 
Omuks, son of Running Elk, for that of a 
cursed, drunken trader! That is the 
white man’s law, and he was a white 
man. And this is a white man’s country 
—now,” he muttered bitterly. 


Gods that let him die in the open as his 
fathers died. 

What need to prolong the flight farther? 
He was feeling weary and the saddle was 
slippery with blood, so he rolled heavily 


-from his jaded cayuse, that stood like a 


statue, obedient to the trailing reins at 
its head, and, unstrapping his rifle, gazed 
with shaded eyes at the pursuing red coat. 
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One last shot in the open while his strength 
lasted, and then—the Happy Hunting 
Grounds, where he could meet the drunken 
trader face to face again, and fight it out 
before the Gods. 

He leaned dizzily for support against the 
saddle, his dim eyes fixed upon the terror- 
stricken figure of E. J. Hamilton Smythe, 
charging down on him three hundred yards 
behind, tugging with palsied, nerveless 
hands upon his bridle, and shrieking ago- 
nized entreaties to the grim figure, glaring 
at him with relentless eyes along the barrel 
of his rifle. 

“He rides to death like a Brave,” said 
the outlaw, “with his battle-cry on his 
lips.” Then flinging up an arm with the 
long-drawn cry, “Waugh-wa-a-a, Nitchi!” 
—the salutation of the Plains—he fired. 
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They buried the outlaw in the Potter’s 
Field behind the hay corral, but the mortal 
remains of E. J. Hamilton Smythe were 
deposited with full military honors in the 
chapel graveyard, and the Chaplain 
preached a sermon on the superlative vir- 
tues of the deceased, while the young 
recruits sniffed audibly in the ranks and 
longed for an opportunity to prove them- 
selves heroes, too. 

But, perhaps, the keenest irony of all 
is on his tombstone. After his name and 
rank, and the date of his death, the follow- 
ing simple yet dignified inscription, from 
General Orders, is placed: 





KILLED IN THE EXECUTION 
OF HIS DUTY 











MAN 


BY PERCY M. CUSHING 


Across the white-capped reach of bay, 
His battered vessel slaps and slams, 
Though calm or stormy be the day 


He clams. 


The littered deck beneath him rolls, 
The salt gale cuts-him like a knife, 
Spray drenched he sails the wind-lashed shoals 


Of life. 


For him love is a tuneless lay; 
Ambition flaunts no lure to foil; 
- Night is a soundless sleep, and day 


Is toil. 


Wealth never claimed him, fear ne’er knew 
The thrill to wake him from his way; 
Courage alone is his, to do 


To-day. 


Sometimes when black winds sweep the night 
He hears across the wrack of years 
Dead voices, and his eyes grow bright 


With tears. 


As faithful, steadfast o’er the bay 
His battered vessel slaps and slams, 
So he will face his God—To-day 


He clams. 





MALARIA 


THE PESTILENCE THAT WALKETH IN DARKNESS—THE 
GREATEST FOE OF THE PIONEER 


BY WOODS HUTCHINSON, A.M., M.D. 


BAALARIA has_ probably 
killed more human be- 
ings than all the wars 

) that have ever devas- 
tated the globe. Some 
day the epic of medi- 
cine will be written, 

which will show what a large and unex- 
pected part it has played in the progress 
of civilization. Valuable and essential to 
that progress as were the classic great dis- 
coveries of fire, of ships, of wheeled car- 
riages, steam, gunpowder, and of electric- 
ity, they are almost paralleled by the vic- 
tories of sanitary science and medicine in 
the cure and prevention of that greatest 
disrupter of the social organism—disease. 
No sooner does the primitive human hive 
reach that degree of density which is the 
one indispensable condition of civilization, 
than it is apt to breed a pestilence which 
will decimate and even scatter it. Small- 
pox, cholera, and bubonic plague, have 
blazed up at intervals in the centers of 
greatest congestion to scourge and shatter 
the civilization that has bred them. No 
civilization could long make headway while 
it incurred the dangers from its own dirti- 
ness; and to-day the most massive and 
imposing remains of past and gone em- 
* pires are their aqueducts, their sewers, and 
their public baths. What chance has a 
community of building up a steady and 
efficient working force, or even an army 
large enough for adequate defense, when 
it has a constant death rate of ten per cent. 
per annum and an ever recurrent one of 
twenty to thirty per cent. by the sweep 
of some pestilence? The bubonic plague 
alone is estimated to have slain thirty 
millions of people within two centuries in 


Medieval Europe, and to have turned 
whole provinces into little better than 
deserts. 

In malaria, however, we have a disease 
enemy of somewhat different ciass and 
habits. While other great infections at- 
tack man usually where he is strongest and 
most numerous, malaria on the contrary, 
lies in wait for him where he is weakest 
and most scattered, upon the frontiers of 
civilization and the borders of the wilder- 
ness. It is only of late years that we have 
begun to realize what a deadly and per- 
sistent enemy of the frontiersman and 
pioneer it is. We used to hear much of 
climate as an obstacle to civilization and 
barrier to settlement. Now for climate 
we read “malaria.” Whether upon the 
prairies or even the tundras of the North, 
or by the jungles and swamps of the Equa- 
tor, the thing that killed was eight times out 
of ten the winged messenger of death 
with his burden of malaria infection. The 
“chills and fever,” “fevonager,” ‘‘my- 
lary,” that chattered-the teeth and racked 
the joints of the pioneer from Michigan 
to Mississippi, was one and the same plague 
with the deadly “Jungle fever,” “African 
fever,” “Black fever” of the tropics, from 
Panama to Singapore. Hardly a genera- 
tion ago along the advancing front of 
civilization in the Middle West, the whole 
life of the community was colored with a 
malarial tinge and the taste of quinine was 
as familiar as that of sugar. To this day 
over something like three-quarters of the 
area of these United States, the South, 
Middle West, and Far West, if you fee! 
headache and bilious and “‘run down,” you 
sum it all up by saying that you are feeling 
“malarious.” Dwellers upon the rich bot- 
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tom lands expected to shake every spring 
and fall with almost the same regularity 
as they put on and shed their winter cloth- 
ing. Readers of Frank Stockton will re- 
member the gales of merriment excited 
by his quaint touch of the incongruous in 
making the prospective bridegroom of the 
immortal Pomona change the date of their 
wedding day from Tuesday to Monday, 
because on figuring the matter out, he had 
discovered that Tuesday was his “‘chill- 
day.” 

Though the sufferer from ague seldom 
received very much sympathy at the time, 
but was considered a fair butt for genial 
ridicule and chaff, yet even there the 
trouble had its serious side. Through all 
those communities there stalked a well- 
known and dreaded specter, the so-called 
“congestive chill,” what is now known 
in technical language as the pernicious 
malarial paroxysm. These were like the 
three warnings of death in the old par- 
able. You would probably survive the 
first and might never have another, but if 
you had your second, it was considered 
equivalent to a notice to quit the country 
promptly and without counting the cost. 
In my boyhood days in the Middle West 
I can recall hearing old pioneers tell of little 
groups of one or more families moving out 
on to some particularly rich and virgin 
bottom land and losing two or three or 
more members out of each family by con- 
gestive chills within the first year, and in 
some cases being driven in from the out- 
post and back to civilization by the fearful 
death loss. 

A pall of dread hangs over the whole 
west coast of Africa. The factories and 
trading posts are haunted by the ghosts 
of former agents and explorers who have 
died there. Some years ago one German 
company had the sinister record that of 
its hundreds of agents sent out to the Gold 
Coast under a three years’ contract, not 
one had fulfilled the term! All had either 
died or been invalided and returned home. 
It was malaria more than any other five 
influences combined that thwarted the 
French in their attempt to dig the Panama 
Canal and that made the Panama Rail- 
road bear the ghastly stigma of having 
built its forty miles of track with a human 
body for every tie. 

Malaria ever has been, and is yet, the 
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great barrier against the invasion of the 
tropics by the white races, nor has its 
injurious influence been confined to the 
deaths that it causes, for these gaps in the 
fighting line might be filled by fresh levies 
drawn from the wholesome North. Its 
fearfully depressing and degenerating ef- 
fects upon even those who recover from 
its attacks have been still more injurious. 
It has been held by careful students of 
tropical disease and conditions that no 
small part of that singular apathy and in- 
difference which steal over the mind and 
body of the white colonist in the tropics, 
numbing even his moral sense and alter- 
nating with furious outbursts of what the 
French have termed “tropical wrath,” 
characterized by unnatural cruelty and 
abnormal disregard for the rights of others, 
is the deadly work of malaria. It is the 
most powerful cause, not merely of the ex- 
tinction of the white colonist in the tropics, 
but of the peculiar degeneracy—physical, 
mental, and moral—which is apt to steal 
over even the survivors who succeed in 
retaining a foothold. Two particularly in- 
genious investigators have even advanced 
the theory that the importation of malaria 
into the islands of Greece and the Italian 
peninsula by soldiers returning from the 
African and Southern Asiatic conquests 
had much to do with accelerating, if not 
actually promoting, the classic decay of 
both of these superb civilizations. 

To come nearer home, there can be little 
question that the baneful, persistent in- 
fluence of malaria has had much to do 
with both the degeneracy of the Southern 
“cracker,” or “‘mean white,” and those 
wild outbursts of primitive ferocity in all 
classes which take the form of White Cap 
raids and lynching mobs. 

However this may be, the disease and 
the colonization habit brought in a crude 
way their own remedy. The Spanish con- 
querors of Peru were told by the natives 
that a certain bark which grew upon the 
slopes of the Andes was a sovereign remedy 
for those terrible ague seizures. Indian 
remedies did not stand as high in popular 
esteem as they do now; but they were in 
desperate straits and jumped at the chance. 
To their delight, it proved a positive spe- 
cific, and a Spanish lady of rank, the Coun- 
tess Chincona, was so delighted with her 
own recovery that she carried back a pack- 
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age of the precious Peruvian bark on her 
return to Europe and endeavored to intro- 
duce it. So furious was the opposition of 
the Church, however, to this “Pagan” 
remedy that she was completely defeated 
in her praiseworthy attempt and was 
obliged to confine her ministrations to 


those who belonged to her, the peasantry. 


on her own estate. About half a century 
later the new remedy excited so much dis- 
cussion by the numerous cures that it ef- 
fected, that it was considered worthy of a 
special council of the Jesuits, who formally 
pronounced it suitable for the use of the 
faithful, thereby attaching to it for many 
years the name of “Jesuit’s bark.” Vir- 
tue, however, is sometimes rewarded in 
this world, and the devoted and enlight- 
ened countess has, all unknown to herself, 
attained immortality by attaching her 
name, Chincona, softened into cinchona, 
and hardened into quinine, to the greatest 
therapeutic gift of the gods to mankind. 
It is not too much to say that the modern 
colonization of the tropics and sub-tropics 
by Northern races, which ‘is one of the 
greatest and most significant triumphs of 
our civilization, would have been almost 
impossible without it. Its advance de- 
pended upon two powders, one white and 
the other black—quinine and gunpowder. 

For nearly three centuries we rested 
content with the knowledge that in quinine 
we had a remedy for malaria, which if ad- 
ministered at the proper time and in ade- 
quate doses, would break up and cure 
ninety per cent. of all cases. Just how it 
did it, we were utterly in the dark and 
many were the speculations that were in- 
dulged in. It was not until 1880, when 
Laveran, a French army surgeon stationed 
in Algeria, announced the discovery in the 
blood of malarial patients of an organism 
which has since rightly borne his name, the 
Hematozoon-Laveran. This organism, of 
all curious places, burrowed into and found 
a home in the little red corpuscles of the 
blood. At periods of forty-eight hours it 
ripened a crop of spores and would burst 
out of the corpuscles, scattering through- 
out the blood and the tissues of the body 
and producing the famous paroxysm. 
This accounted for the most curious and 
well-marked feature of the disease; namely 
its intermittent character, chill and fever 
one day, and then a day of comparative 
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health, followed by another chill day and 
so on, as long as the infection continued. 
One problem, however, was left open and 
that was why certain forms of the disease 
had their chills every fourth day and so 
were called quartant ague. This was quickly 
solved by the discovery of another form 
of the organism which ripened its spores 
in three days instead of two. So the whole 
curious rhythm of the disease was estab- 
lished by the rate of breeding or ripening 
of the spores of the organism. Later 
still another form was discovered which 
had no such regular period of incubation 
and gave rise to the so-called irregular, 
or autumnal malarial fevers. That form 
of the fever which had a paroxysm every 
day, the classic quotidian ague, remained 
a puzzle for a little longer, but was finally 
discovered to be due to the presence of 
two broods, or infections, of the organism, 
which ripened on alternate days and hence 
kept the entire time of the unfortunate 
patient occupied. 

The mystery of the remedial effect of 
quinine was also solved, as it was found 
that if administered at the time which 
centuries of experience has shown us to be 
the most effective, just before the par- 
oxysm, it either prevented sporulation or 
killed the spores. So that at one trium- 
phant stroke the mystery of centuries was 
cleared up. 

But here will challenge some twentieth 
century Grad-grind: “This is all very 
pretty from the point of view of abstract 
science, but what is the practical value 
of it? The discovery of the plasmodium 
and its peculiarities has merely shown us 
the how and the why of a faet that we had 
known well and utilized for centuries, 
namely that quinine will cure malaria.” 
Just listen to what follows. The story of 
the plasmodium is one of the most beauti- 
ful illustrations of the fact that there is no 
such thing as useless or unpractical knowl- 
edge. The only thing that makes any 
knowledge unpractical is our more or less 
temporary ignorance of how to apply it. 
The first question which instantly raised 
itself was, “How did the plasmodium get 
into human blood?” The very sickle- 
shape of the plasmodium turned itself into 
an interrogation mark. The first clue that 
was given was the new and interesting one 
that this organism was a new departure in 
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the germ line in that it was an animal, 
instead of a plant, like all the other hitherto 
known bacilli, bacteria and other disease 
germs. 

It may be remarked in passing that its 
discovery had another incidental practical 
lesson of enormous value, and that was 
that it paved the way for the identification 
of a whole class of animal parasites caus- 
ing infectious diseases, which already in- 
cludes the organisms of Texas fever in 
cattle, dourine in horses, the tsetse fly dis- 
ease, the dreaded sleeping sickness, . and 
finally such world-renowned plagues as 
syphilis and perhaps smallpox. 

Being an animal, the plasmodium natu- 
rally would not grow upon culture media 
like the vegetable bacilli and bacteria, and 
this very fact had delayed its recognition 
but raised at once the probability that it 
must be conveyed into the human body 
by some other animal. Obviously, the 
only animals that bite our human species 
with sufficient frequency and regularity to 
act as transmitters of such a common dis- 
ease are those Ishmaelites of the animal 
world, the insects. As all the evidence 
pointed toward malaria being contracted 
in the open air, attested by its popular 
though unscientific name mal-aria, “bad 
air,” and as of all forms of “bad air” the 
night air was incomparably the worst, it 
must be some insect which flew and bit 
by night, which Sherlock Holmes’ process 
promptly led the mosquito into the dock 
as the suspected criminal. It wasn’t long 
before he was, in the immortal language of 
Mr. Devery, “caught with the goods on,” 
and in 1895 Dr. Ronald Ross, of the Indian 
Medical Service, discovered and positively 
identified the plasmodium undergoing a 
cycle of its development in the body of the 
mosquito, He attempted to communicate 
the disease to birds and animals by allow- 
ing infected mosquitoes to bite them, but 
was unsuccessful. Two Italian investigat- 
ors, Bignami and Grassi, saw that the 
problem was one for human experiment 
and nothing less would solve it. Volun- 
teers were called for and promptly offered 
themselves. Their blood was carefully 
examined to make sure that they were not 
suffering from any latent form of malaria. 
They then allowed themselves to be bitten 
by infected mosquitoes, and within periods 
varying from six to ten days, eight-tenths 
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of them developed the disease. It may 
be some consolation to our national pride 
to know that although the organism was 
first identified in the mosquito by an 
Englishman and its transmission to human 
beings in its bite by Italians, the first 
definite and carefully worked out state- 
ment of the relation of the mosquito to 
malaria was made by an American, King, 
of Washington, in 1882; though it is only 
fair to say that suggestions of the possible 
connection between mosquitoes and ma- 
laria had, so to speak, been in the air and 
been made from scores of different sources, 
from the age of Augustus onward. 

Another mystery was solved—and what 
a flood of light it did pour upon our specula- 
tions as to the how and wherefore of the 
catching of malaria! In some respects it 
curiously corroborated and increased our 
respect for popular beliefs and impres- 
sions. While “bad air” had nothing to do 
with causing the disease, except in so far 
as it was inhabited by songsters of the 
Anopheles genus, yet it was precisely the 
air of marshy places which was most likely 
to be “bad” in this sense. So that while 
in one sense those local wiseacres, who 
would point out to you the pearly mists of 
evening as they rose over low-lying mead- 
ows and bottom lands and inform you that 
there before your very eyes was the “‘my- 
lary just a risin’ out of the ground,” were 
ludicrously mistaken; in another their 
practical conclusion was absolutely sound, 
for it is just in such air, at such levels above 
the surface of the water, that the Anopheles 
is most delighted to disport himself. Fur- 
thermore, while all raw or misty air was 
“bad,” the night air was infinitely more 
so than that of the day, because this is the 
time at which mosquitoes are chiefly 
abroad. In fact, there can be little doubt 
that this is part of the foundation for that 
rabid and unreasonable dread of the night 
air which we fresh air crusaders find the ~ 
bitterest and most tenacious foe we have 
to fight. We have literally discovered the 
Powers of Darkness in both visible and 
audible form, and they have wings and 
bite, just like the vampire. 

It was also a widespread belief in ma- 
larial regions that the hours when you are 
most likely to “git mylary into your sys- 
tem” were those just before and just after 
sundown; and now entomologists inform 
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us that these are precisely the hours at 
which the Anopheles mosquito, the only 
genus that carries malaria, flies abroad. 

Of course, a number of popular causes, 
such as bad drainage, the drinking of 
water from shallow surface wells, damp 
subsoils under the houses, and especially 
that peculiarly widespread and firmly held 
article of belief that new settlements where 
large areas of prairie sod were being freshly 
upturned by the plow were peculiarly liable 
té the attack and spread of malaria, had 
to go by the board—with this important 
reservation, however, that almost every 
one of these alleged causes either implied 
or was pretty safe to be associated with 
pools or swamps of stagnant water in the 
neighborhood, which would furnish breed- 
ing spots for the mosquitoes. 

The discovery explains at once a score 
of hitherto puzzling facts as to the distri- 
bution of malaria. Why, for instance, in 
all tropical or other malarious countries, 
those who slept in second and third story 
bedrooms were less likely to contract the 
disease, supposedly because “bad air 
didn’t rise to that height,” is clearly seen 
to be due to the fact that the mosquito 
seldom flies more than ten or twelve feet 
above the level of the ground or marsh in 
which he breeds, except when swept by 
prevailing winds. It also explained why 
in our Western and Southwestern states 
the inhabitants of the houses situated on 
the south bank of a river, though but a 
short distance back from the stream, would 
suffer very slightly from malaria, while 
those living upon the north bank, half a 


mile back, or even upon bluffs fifteen or. 


twenty feet above the water level, were 
simply plagued with it. The prevailing 
winds during the summer are from the 
south and mosquitoes cannot fly a foot 
against the wind, but will fly hundreds of 
yards and even the best part of a mile with 
it. The well-known seasonal preference of 
the disease for warm spring and summer 
months and its prompt subsidence after 
a killing frost, were seen simply to be due 
to the influence of the weather upon the 
flight of mosquitoes. Shakespeare’s favor- 
ite reference to “the sun of March that 
breedeth agues” has been placed upon a 
solid entomological basis by the discovery 
that, like his pious little brother insect, the 
bee, the one converted and churchgoing 
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member of a large criminal family—the 
mosquito hies himself abroad on his affairs 
at the very first gleam of spring sunshine 
and will even reappear upon a warm, 
sunny day in November or December. 
Perhaps even some of the popular preju- 
dice against “‘unseasonable weather” may 
be traceable to this fact. 

Granted that mosquitoes do cause and 
are the only cause of malaria, what are 
you going to do about it? At first sight 
any campaign against malaria which in- 
volves the extermination of the mosquito 
would appear about as hopeless as Mrs. 
Partington’s attempt to sweep back the 
rising Atlantic tide with her broom. But 
a little further investigation showed that 
it is not only within the limits of possibility 
but perfectly feasible, to absolutely ex- 
terminate malaria from the mosquito end. 
In the first place, it was quickly found 
that by a most merciful squeamishness and 
particularly on the part of the plasmod- 
ium, it could only live in the juices of one 
particular genus of mosquito, the Anophe- 
les; and as nowhere, not even in the most 
benighted regions of Jersey, this genus has 
been found to form more than about four 
or five per cent. of the total mosquito popu- 
lation, this cuts down our problem to one- 
twentieth of its apparent original dimen- 
sions at once. The ordinary mosquito of 
commerce (known as Culex) is any number 
of different kinds of a nuisance, but she 
does not carry malaria. 

Here the trails of the extermination 
party fork, one of them taking the perfectly 
obvious but rather troublesome direction 
of protecting houses and particularly bed- 
rooms with suitable screens and keeping 
the inhabitants safely behind them from 
about an hour before sundown on. By 
this simple method alone parties of ex- 
plorers, campers, of railroad builders going 
through swamps, the laborers on our 
Panama Canal, have been enabled to live 
for weeks and months in the most malar- 
ious regions with perfect impunity, so long 
as these precautions were strictly observed. 
The first experiment of this sort was carried 
out by Bignami upon a group of laborers 
in the famous, or rather infamous, Roman 
Campagna, whose deadly malarial fevers 
have a classic reputation, and has achieved 
its latest triumphs in the superb success 
of Col. Gorgas at Panama. While this 
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procedure should never be neglected, it is 
obvious that it involves a good deal of irk- 
some confinement and interferes with free- 
dom of movement, and will probably be 
only carried out completely either under 
military or official discipline, or in tropical 
regions where the risks are so great that 
its observance is literally a matter of life 
or death. 

The other division of malaria hunters 
pursued the trail of the Anopheles to her 
lair. There they discovered facts which 
give us practically the whip hand over 
malarial and other tropical fevers when- 
ever we choose to exercise it. It had long 
been known that the breeding place of 
mosquitoes was in water; that their eggs 
when deposited in water floated upon the 
surface like tiny boats, usually glued to- 
gether into a raft; that they then turned 
into larve, of which the well-known “wig- 
glers” in the water butt or the rain barrel 
are familiar examples; and that they 
finally hatched into the complete insect 
and rose into the air. Obviously, there 
were two points at which the destroyers 
might strike—the egg and the larva. It 


was first found that while the eggs required 
no air for their development, the larva, 
wiggled up to the surface and inhaled it 
through curious little tubes developed for 
this purpose, oddly enough from their tail 


ends. If some kind of film could be spread 
over the surface of the water, through 
which the larva could not obtain air, they 
would suffocate. The well-known property 
of oil in skimming over water was recalled, 
two or three stagnant pools were treated 
with it, and to the delight of the experi- 
menters, not a single larva was able to 
develop under the circumstances. Here 
was insecticide number one. The cheapest 
of oils, crude petroleum, if applied to the 
pool or marsh in which mosquitoes breed 
will almost completely exterminate them. 
Scores of regions and areas to-day which 
were orice almost uninhabitable on ac- 
count of the plague of mosquitoes are now 
nearly completely free from these pests by 
this simple means. An ounce to each 
fifteen square feet of water surface is all 
that is required, though the oiling needs to 
be repeated carefully several times during 
the season. 

But what of the eggs? They require 
no air, and it was found impossible to 
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poison them without simply saturating the 
water with powerful poisons, but an un- 
expected ally was at our hand. It was 
early noted that mosquitoes would not 
breed freely in open rivers or in large 
ponds or lakes, but why this should be 
the case was a puzzle. One day an en- 
thusiastic mosquito-student brought home 
a number of eggs of different species, which 
he had cé@&eted from the neighboring 
marshes and put them into his laboratory 
aquarium for the sake of watching them 
develop and identifying their species. 
Th: next morning when he went to look - 
at them fhey had totally disappeared. 
Thinking that perhaps the laboratory cat 
had taken them and overlooking a most 
contented twinkle in the corner of the eyes 
of the minnows that inhabited the aquar- 
ium, he went out and collected another 
series. This time the minnows were ready 
for him and before his astonished eyes 
promptly pounced on the raft of eggs and 
swallowed them whole. Here was the 
answer at once. Mosquitoes would not 
develop freely where fish had free access; 
and this fact is our second most important 
weapon in the crusade for their exterm- 
ination. If the pond be large enough, all 
that is necessary is simply to stock it with 
any of the local fish, minnows, killies, 
perch, dace, bass—and presto! the mos- 
quitoes practically disappear. If it be near 
some larger lake or river containing fish, 
then a channel connecting the two to allow 
of its stocking is all that is required. On 
the Hackensack marshes to-day trenches 
are cut to let the water out of the tidal 
pools, while in low-lying areas, which can- 
not be thus drained, the central lowest spot 
is selected, a barrel is sunk at this spot, 
and four or five “killie” fish are placed in 
it. Trenches are cut converging into this 
barrel from the whole of the area to be 
drained, and behold, no more mosquitoes 
can breed in that area, and, in the language 
of the day, “get away with it.” 

Finally, the most consoling of all, it was 
discovered that while the ordinary Culex 
mosquito can breed, going through all 
the stages from the egg to the complete 
insect, in about fourteen days, so that any 
puddie which will remain wet for that 
length of time or even such exceedingly 
temporary collections of water as the rain 
caught in a tomato can, in an old rubber 
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boot, in broken crockery, etc., will serve 
her for a breeding place, the Anopheles on 
the other hand takes nearly three months 
for the completion of his development. 
So that while a region might be simply 
swarming with ordinary mosquitoes, it 
would frequently be found that the only 
places which fulfilled all the requirements 
for breeding homes for the Anopheles, that 
is, isolation from running wat@® or larger 
streams, absence of fish, and persistence 
for at least three months continuously, 
would not exceed five or six to the square 
mile. Drain, fill up, or kerosene these 
puddles—for they are often little more 
than that—and you put a stop to the ma- 
larial infection of that particular region. 
Incredible as it may seem, places in such 
a hotbed of fevers as the west coast of 
Africa, which have been thoroughly inves- 
tigated, drained, and cleaned up by mos- 
quito brigades have actually been freed 
from further attacks of fever by draining 
and filling not to exceed twenty or thirty 
of these breeding-pools. 

In short, science is prepared to say to 
the community: “I have done my part 
in the problem of malaria. It is for you 
to do the rest.” There is literally no 
neighborhood in the temperate zone and 
exceedingly few in the tropics, which can- 
not by intelligent codperation and a mode- 
rate amount of expense be absolutely rid 
first of malaria, and second of all mos- 
quito pests. It is only a question of in- 
telligence, codperation, and money. The 
range of flight of the ordinary mosquito 
is seldom over two or three hundred yards, 
and more commonly not more than as 
many feet, and thorough investigation 
of the ground within the radius of a quarter 
of a miile of your house will practically dis- 
close all the danger you have to apprehend 
from mosquitoes. It is a good thing to 
begin with your own backyard, including 
the water butt, any puddles or open cess- 
pools or cisterns, and any ornamental water 
gardens or lily ponds. These latter should 
be stocked with fish or slightly oiled oc- 
casionally. If there be any accumulations 
of water, like rain barrels or cisterns, which 
cannot be abolished, they should either 
be kept closely covered or well screened 
with mosquito netting. 
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It might be incidentally remarked in 
passing that the only really dangerous sex 
in mosquitodom, .as elsewhere, is the fe- 
male. The male mosquito if he were 
taxed with transmitting malaria would 
have a chance to reécho Adam’s cowardly 
evasion in the Garden of Eden, “It was 
the woman that thou gavest me.” Both 
sexes of mosquitoes under ordinary condi- 
tions are vegetable feeders, living upon 
the juices of plants. But when the female 
has thrown upon her the tremendous task 
of ripening and preparing her eggs for 
deposition, she requires a meal of blood— 
which may be a comfort to our vegetable 
friends, or it may not. Either she requires 
a meal of blood to nerve her up to her 
criminal deed; or when she has some real 
work to do, she has to have some real 
food. 

It may be also remarked incidentally 
that the mosquito brigade have still an- 
other method of checking the spread of 
malaria, at first sight almost a whimsical 
one—no less than screening the patient. 
The mosquito, of course, criminal as she is, 
does not hatch the parasites de novo in her 
own body, but simply sucks them up in a 
meal of blood from some previous victim. 
Hence by careful screening of every known 
case of malaria, mosquitos are prevented 
from becoming infected and transmitting 
the disease. Instead of the screens pro- 
técting the victims from the mosquitoes, 
they protect the mosquitoes against the 
victim. 

No known race has any real immunity 
against malaria. The negro and other 
colored races, it is true, are far less sus- 
ceptible, but this we now’ know applies 
only to adults, as the studies of Koch in 
Africa showed that a large percentage of 
negro children had the plasmodium in 
their blood. No small percentage of them 
died of it, but those who recovered ac- 
quired a certain degree of immunity. 
Possibly they may be able to acquire this 
immunity more easily and with less fatality 
than the white race, but this is the extent 
of their superiority in this regard. The 
negro races simply represent the sur- 
vivors of primitive men, who were too 
stupid or too unenterprising to get away 
from the tropics. 





DAD GOVAN 


BY CHARLTON 


L’ Dad” Govan, freighter 
4 for the Papoose Mine, 
allowed his team ample 
breathing space at Oco- 
tila Summit, where, 
after a heavy up grade, 
the road descends to the 
camp. He watched his animals with affec- 
tion and solicitude as they stood with heav- 
ing sides and dripping flanks, for Govan was 
a careful teamster. Moreover, he owned 
the six good horses, which, under his whip, 
hauled supplies from the Southern Pacific 
over forty miles of mesa and precipitous 
mountain roads to the mine. 

As he unsteadily climbed down to ad- 
just the shoe under a wheel in preparation 
for the down grade, the old man passed the 
reins to his daughter, a long-legged girl of 
fourteen years, clad in the blue gingham 
gown and sunbonnet that are Fashion's 
last word in the hills. 

“Thar’s the Papoose Mine below ye, 
Jessie,” remarked her father as he poised 
the heavy iron shoe in his calloused hands. 
“We'll make it easy by dinner time with 
this here load of machinery, and after I’ve 
had a feed I'll go back for the trailer. | 
reckon we can draw up a minute at Jake 
and Minta’s, long enough to drop you 
off,” he added jocularly. “It'll lighten the 
load and perhaps give me a chance to wet 
my whistle. Lordy, Lordy! but | shore 
am dry, and this flask of mine is as dry as 
I am.” 

The stubby, unshaven and not very 
clean little man straightened himself with 
some difficulty after placing the shoe under 
the rear wheel, and as he glanced up at 
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his daughter, caught an expression in the. 


girl’s shrewdly critical eye which angered 
him, for he was naturally quick-tempered. 

“What you lookin’ at me like that for?” 
he demanded sharply. “Think I’ve al- 
ready had enough, do ye? Jest because 
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my legs ain’t what they ought tobe! Well, 
at sixty, your legs may be jest as pore! 
A marmdon’t need his legs when he’s drivin’ 
nohow! Leastways he needs them for the 
brake, in course, an’. mine ’Il do for that, 
shaky as they are. I'll jest show you that 
my hands are steady enough to hold the 
horses and that | can see straight enough 
to keep the road!” 

As he thus vented his annoyance, the 
irritable little man flipped the empty bottle 
skyward, and dextrously drawing his six- 
shooter, sent the glass flying in a thousand 
fragments. 

“Don’t let me never again hear you say 
as how your pap was drunk,” he concluded 
impressively. Whereupon he reloaded the 
empty chamber and after fondling and 
fussing around his horses, those friends and 
companions on many lonely ways, Dad 
Govan climbed again to his place, nimbly 
as his faithless legs would permit. 

Believing that his character for sobriety 
was vindicated before his offspring, the 
father’s brow cleared and his keen blue 
eyes resumed their genial expression. 
Those kindly blue eyes were the only pre- 
possessing detail in a face which might be 
compared to a rocky hillside, overgrown 
with tracts of brush, so dirty and tanned 
and hardened were the features, where they 
were visible among a scrubby wilderness 
of whisker. 

His had been the life of an army teamster 
for thirty years in the southwest. Broiled 
by the Arizona sun, smoked by the nightly 
camp fire and varying the monotony of 
long hauls only by an occasional spree or 
a skirmish with Apaches, these experi- 
ences made up the man’s existence. Such 
things do not tend toward masculine 
beauty, or at least not that type which 
we all admire in the facial soap advertise- 
ments. That his eyes, which had looked 
upon many evil and terrible things, should 
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be simple in spite of their shrewdness and 
kind, even when drink had rendered them 
bloodshot, was merely one sign that this 
smoking and hardening process had not 
penetrated to the heart of the man. 
“Them little shacks down thar on Coy- 
ote Creek Flat is the main camp of the Pa- 
poose Mine. The big sheet-iron building 
on the slope across the Creek is the engine 
house. You can see the head-frame of the 
shaft beside it. Them two long cabins is 
the bunk-houses, one for the Mexicans and 
t’other for the white man. Whar you see 
the smoke comin’ out of yonder chimney 
is the cook-house and dining hall. That's 
whar Wing Ching is fixin’ up a dinner 
right now. | bet it will lay over the chuck 
you’ve been feedin’ your old pap since we 
left town,” he added teasingly. “Them 
little cabins of stone, roofed with bear- 
grass, is where some of the Mexican families 
live; all but the one furthest up creek; 
there’s a squaw lives there along with her 
little gal. Apache Mary, they call the 
squaw; her man was killed in a blast while 
road building, so she washes for the camp 
now. Her little gal’s right clever for an 
Injun! I often see her playin’ with the 
baby at Minta’s place, when she comes for 
the clothes or brings the wash in her little 
wagon. Up till a few weeks ago the squaw 
had a papoose too, but it took sick an——” 
The girl was craning her slender neck, 
identifying with a keen glance the various 
details as they were pointed out to her. 
At this point she interrupted impatiently, 
“Oh, dry up, Dad! 1 don’t want to hear 
about your Apache Mary and her kids! 
I should think you’d be sick of Indians; 
you’ve had to run from them so many 
times to save your scalp! Why don’t you 
show me where Jake has got his saloon. 
I’d a heap ruther hear about sister Minta 
and that wonderful baby of hers. You've 
been goin’ on about what a beautiful boy 
he is an’ how much he looks like his grand- 
dad, till I’m most crazy to see for myself 
which is the straight of it. I know for a fact 
you’ re stretching things one way or t’other!”” 
“Sho, now! don’t be shootin’ off that 
sassy mouth of yours. Folks used to allow 
as how when you was a baby you took 
after your old pap, right smart.” 
“They did! Well, nobody’s had the 
nerve to say it in my hearin’ since I was 
big enough to look out for myself.” 


They were both laughing by this time 
and in the girl’s bold and clever eyes might 
have been seen the same fun and kindli- 
ness which brightened the uncouth fea- 
tures of the teamster, a hint that the child- 
hood resemblance may have existed after 
all. 

“Where has Jake hid away that saloon 
of his?” questioned the girl once more. 
“You're always bragging about your 
smooth son-in-law and how he located a 
fraction right among the Papoose claims, 
but I don’t see nothin’ of it. Maybe that’s 
another yarn like your Injun stories or 
that bee-utiful baby of Minta’s with a face 
like its granddad’s.” 

“T was goin’ to surprise you,” admitted 
Govan, as he gathered his reins together. 
“Fact is, you can’t see the little shack 
where Jake and Minta live until you get 
to it. It’s d’rectly under that big rock 
half way down the mountain, right thar 
at the bend of the road. As a claim it 
ain’t worth five cents Mexican, but it’s 
a mighty good place to do business, being 
handy to the camp and right on the road 
where prospectors is a-comin’ and a-goin’. 

“| tell you, Jake is a slick one, all right! 
When that wuthless fellow as was helpin’ 
the surveyor, got his time and give Jake 
a tip about a fraction that ghe Papoose 
outfit had kind of overlooked, he knowed 
that was his chance to git a start. Jake 
was on the ground that night, put up his 
monyments, and had a couple of greasers 
doin’ his location work, mighty pronto, | 
tell you! You'll see the prospect hole right 
acrost the road from the saloon. It’s a 
twenty-foot shaft and it shore is onhandy 
for a teamster, being’ at the turn. 

“From there on the road is mighty steep 
and narrer whar it drops into the cajfion. 
You can’t see it from here, for it’s blasted 
right out of the side of the mountain; just 
a shelf of rock with a clifft on one side 
whar the hill is cut away and a drop on the 
other side that is purty nigh straight down. 
Giddap, you Pet! Giddap Billy!” 

With his foot on the brake, Dad Govan 
carefully held his horses in hand as they 
began the dangerous descent, the shoe that 
held the rear wheel grinding and gritting 
through the crushed rock behind them and 
apparently uttering shrill complaints over 
its hard lot. 

“I wish you didn’t have to go so slow, 
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Pap,” Jessie murmured impatiently, “now 
that I’m so near I can hardly wait for to 
see Sister Minta and the baby!” 

“You'll be thar in less than two min- 
utes,” replied her father, ‘My! won't 
Minta be surprised, and won’t you be 
tickled when you see what a fine boy 
they’ve got, who will learn to call you 
Auntie Jess!” 

The big vehicle jolted and swayed under 
its ponderous load of machinery, for as they 
neared the saloon the road was found to be 
in bad condition, with deep ruts in which 
had settled fragments of rock the size of 
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a man’s head. The rear wheel passed over 
one of these with a jerk that almost threw 
the girl from her seat, and at once the 
heavy wagon lurched forward. The team- 
ster throwing all his weight on the brake, 
discovered that he was unable to check the 
momentum it had acquired. He glanced 
around quickly and uttered an exclama- 
tion of dismay: “Lordy, Lordy, Jess! 
We’ve got to do some mighty fancy drivin’. 
The shoe’s come out from under the wheel. 
We ain’t got nothin’ but the brake to hold 
us back, and that ain’t solid as it ought to 
be.” 


A face which might be compared to a rocky hillside. 
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The girl answered in calm, even tones 
and in precisely the words which her sharp- 
tongued mother would have used: “I 
knowed all along, Pap, as how you'd get 
into a jack-pot some day along of emptying 
a flask every trip. You know as well as 
I do that you’d had too much when you 
fixed that shoe at the summit.” 

The old man attempted no defense. 
The wagon was increasing its speed. If 
his mind had been a little cloudy before, 
it was perfectly clear now that there was 


danger to be faced. They were nearing’ 


the curve. As the-wagon started forward 
with ungovernable haste, Dad Govan ex- 
erted himself to the utmost and with every 
ounce of force in his tough little body 
jammed down the brake. It ground 
against the wheel, held for a moment, then 
a rotten bolt flew asunder and the wagon 
leaped down hill like a bowlder set rolling 
from a peak. 

White-faced, but cool, the girl gripped 
the seat with both hands. It required all 
her strength to retain hold upon the sway- 
ing box. 

The father braced himself and leaning 
forward urged the horses ahead to keep 
them clear of the wagon racing behind 
them. It was not the first time he had 


been suddenly called upon to face death, - 


and if he had been alone he would have 
felt perfectly unconcerned, but the fact 
that his daughter now shared it, lent 
danger a new aspect. Never before in 
his mature life had Jerry Govan realized 
the meaning of fear. 


Nevertheless, he was cool, master of his 


team and himself, and he had need of all 
his coolness for the crisis was at hand. 
He knew that if he could round the curve 
at Jake’s place, bring the six horses and 
the heavy wagon between the little shack 
and the shaft’s mouth, the danger would 
be practically over. From the saloon to 
the mine was a straight road, narrow, it is 
true, and precipitous above and below; 
steep withal but in fair condition. To 
race his animals down this road, make the 
good ford .at Coyote Creek and ease up on 
the slight ascent that led to the engine 
house, would be no great feat for an old 
teamster like himself. 

He gritted his teeth as the team took 
the curve and swung around in front of 
the saloon. A couple of Mexican miners, 
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loafing in the sun, were warned in time by 
the clatter and sprang back hastily from 
the road. Govan hardly saw them. His 
entire attention was concentrated on his 
task.. li was a nice matter to bring those 
six horses deftly around so that the wagon 
should not upset with the sharp turn, or, 
on the other hand, by making too wide a 
curve, run into the open shaft. 

’Twas done! Neatly done, just as he 
knew he could do it. Not on two wheels, 
indeed, but very nearly so. The outer 
ones just grazed the edge of the shaft’s 
mouth. Tracks were left there to be 
admired and wondered at by many a miner 
and cow-puncher afterwards. 

As they whirled by the saloon, a woman 
ran to the doorway and uttered one frantic 
scream of warning. Neither father nor 
daughter heard it for the uproar of their 
wild flight. 

There lay the road straight and clear 
before them, a steep descent leading to 
the up grade and safety. No, by God, not 
clear! Not quite clear, for a small, red- 
clad figure with naked brown legs held the 
center of the road a few rods ahead of them. 
She was slowly making her way down 
toward camp, pushing a clumsy cart before 
her. The old man knew on the instant 
that it was Apache Mary’s little girl, who 
was evidently taking the wash from Jake’s 
place to her mother’s. 

It did not occur to Govan that the child 
would do the silly thing she did and he 
lashed his horses as if she were not there, 
for the only hope of safety lay in keeping 
them well ahead of the wagon. The light 
pointers responded to the whip, the heavy 
wheel horses followed ‘their lead. But 
the child! The child must have gone mad 
with terror when she glanced over her 
shoulder and saw the huge wagon bearing 
down upon her, for instead of scurrying 
to safety, clinging to the scattered brush 
on the down slope, she ran forward wildly, 
unthinkingly, in a vain attempt to outrun 
the galloping team. She did not even let 
go the cumbersome little push cart, which 
impeded her flight. Evidently the self- 
possession of her race had deserted her. 
She was distracted from fright. 

“Turn out, Dad! Turn out, for God’s 
sake! I'll jump when you say the word!” 

There spoke her father’s daughter. 
Jessie did not know what it was to fear. 
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Dad Govan saw that wonderful child blinking up at the sun. 
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But the old man made no answer, nor did 
he so much as glance at her. He knew 
well enough that it would be certain death 
for his daughter, probably for himself as 
wel], without doubt the destruction of 
his horses if he should send them crashing 
down the mountain side. And for what? 
To save the spawn of a despised and hated 
race from perishing under the wheels. 

What matter? The wagon would pass 
over her as if she had not been. Death 
would overtake her so quickly that she 
would not realize it. After all, why should 
he show any consideration for an Apache? 
When had her tribe ever spared one of his 
race? As he thought of the old days when 
Geronimo’s raiders were a menace to his 
own life, it quenched for a moment the 
spark of pity he felt for the doomed child. 
Better that she should be the victim! 
Who would care or grieve if she were killed 
but her wretched mother, Apache Mary? 

A picture flashed upon his memory. It 
was that of the savage woman, her loose 
black hair, her brutish, tatooed features, 
the shapeless garb of her race, as he had 
seen her a few weeks ago. She was squat- 
ting on the ground and gazing with stolid 
face at her papoose which had sickened 
and died in her arms, 

Someone had remarked in his presence: 
“Injuns don’t seem to care much for their 
young ones,” but he knew better. Through 
the bronze mask he had caught a glimpse 
of a human: soul, the soul of a stricken 
mother. He realized at that moment that 
he himself could not feel more keenly the 
loss of his own pride and joy, dearer than 
his horses, dearer even than his own 
daughter, that first grandchild, Minta’s 
baby boy. 

Dad Govan did not translate his ideas 
into words, it’s not the way of the West. 
These thoughts presented themselves in 
quick succession like the rapid fire when a 
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gun-fighter empties his gun. He did trans- 
late them into action. 

His left hand gathered the reins, his 
right sought the holster and on the instant 
there was a flash and report. Pet, the in- 
side wheel horse, heaviest and best of his 
animals, fell like a stone that is dropped 
from your hand, 

The wheel crashed and ground against 
the huge carcass. The wagon swayed 
violently and threatened to overturn. 
The other horses, checked and thrown 
back upon their flanks, were in panic terror. 
It required Govan’s nerve and strength 
and skill, all of it, and thereto the quieting 
sound of his voice to soothe the panting 
foam-flecked animals. But they were still 
at last. One of them, Pet, whom the old 
teamster loved better than all the rest, was 
still forever. They had all suffered more 
or less from cuts and bruises. 

When they were under control, Govan 
handed the reins to his daughter and 
sprang down to disentangle the horses from 
the broken harness. As he ran to the 
head of the team he caught sight of the 
Indian child standing in front of her push 
cart but a few paces distant. She was 
regarding the scene, stolidly, stupidly, like 
one in a trance. 

In a revulsion of feeling, pity for the 
child he had saved at such a cost changed 
to blind fury. The teamster sprang at 
Apache Mary’s little girl with upraised 
whip, but she ducked from under his hand 
like a squirrel, dodged into the brush on 
the down slope and was gone. 

As she slipped aside, Dad Govan saw 
what was in the push cart and the whip 
fell from his hand. Beside the bundle of 
clothes, lay, purring and cooing and blink- 
ing up at the sun, that wonderful child, 
which was said to be a beauty, although 
by some amazing paradox it resembled its 
granddad. 








BEYOND THE MEXICAN SIERRAS 


II—THE PEON AND THE 


LAND 


BY DILLON WALLACE 





E HAD hoped to get an 
early morning _ start, 
and thus avoid the 
scorching rays of mid- 
day sun; but it was not 
until ten o'clock that 
our mozos announced 





everything ready, and we finally mounted 
and rode eastward through the long main 
street, circled the foot of San Blas hill, and 
out into the open country. 

For four or five miles our road passed 
through a marsh, and for a mile our horses 
splashed stirrup deep in water. 


Then we 
reached the first rise of the foothills, and 
a tropical growth, dense and high, closed 
in upon us and shut out the last breath 
of air that in the open marsh below had 
fanned our cheeks and in some degree 
made tolerable the burning intensity of the 
noonday sun. 

Stately palms and gigantic ferns, with 
a luxuriant tropical undergrowth, made 
impenetrable the jungle that lined our 
road. Marvelous flowering vines that en- 
twined themselves in the forest trees, 
blooming shrubs with here and there beau- 
tiful orchids, and masses of wild honey- 
suckle, gave a setting of gorgeous color 
and charged the atmosphere with delicious 
perfume. Brilliant plumaged parrots and 
parrakeets screamed overhead, ugly look- 
ing lizards scurried out of our path, a 
grass-green snake coiled around the naked 
trunk of a tree, high up in air, swayed his 
head back and forth in defiance, and an 
unseen animal crashed away into the 
Jungle as we approached. It was very 
wonderful to me and I experienced a 
Strange sensation of having lived through 
all this before, in some far away, mys- 
tic past, just beyond any positive re- 
membrance. It was like a dream that one 


tries vainly to recall — “asleep and a for- 
getting.” Perhaps it was only the impres- 
sion made upon my mind by pictures that 
I had seen in early childhood. 

Neither Randall nor | had been in a 
saddle for over twenty years, and we hailed 
with joy the Indian village of Libertad, 
the first settlement that we reached, when 
we rode into it at two o'clock in the after- 
noon, for here it was decided that we should 
rest ourselves and our horses for an hour 
and eat some luncheon. Naked children 
ran into the houses when we appeared, not 
because they were ashamed of their naked- 
ness, for they had never worn clothing any 
more than the pigs and donkeys that 
shared the houses with them; but because 
they were startled at the sudden appear- 
ance of so many strange Americanos. 

Libertad is a primitive Indian village 
with a single long street, typical of the 
tierra caliente. The houses are built of 
poles bound together with the quamacate 
plant—a vine-like weed used in place of 
rope—with a space between each pole, the 
way our corn-cribs are built. This space 
admits light and air. The roofs are 
thatched with palm leaves or grass, and 
some of the houses have sides running only 
half-way to the roof, with the upper half 
open. No nails or iron in any form are 
used in the construction of these buildings. 
In fact the people live practically as they 
did when the white man first found them, 
and civilization has had small influence 
upon their lives. The mule, perhaps, is 
the only innovation of note since their 
forefathers owned allegiance to tribal chiefs, 
and few of them possess mules. 

We engaged an old woman to prepare 
our luncheon, and while we waited for it 
to be made ready sought the shade of a 
large tree, under which we unpacked our 
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mules and loosed the cinches of our sad- 
dies, that the animals might rest while 
we stretched our legs. 

Presently the old sefiora, our hostess, 


called us and we filed into her shack—one 
of the best houses in the town—and seated 
ourselves around a small home-made table; 
the chairs were home-made, with seats of 
rushes, which grow plentifully here; and 
on the table were five tin plates and one 
tin cup of water. The floor of the cabin 
was Mother Earth. A litter of pigs 
grunted contentedly at our feet, and 
chickens scratched about the clay fireplace 
built upon a stone foundation, where the 
old woman was busily engaged slapping 
tortillas and baking them upon a stone 
griddle. 

The Zortilla is the ancient Indian bread 
of Mexico. Its only constituent is Indian 
corn (maize), which the women soak in 
lime-water until the kernels are at the 
point of bursting, then wash thoroughly 
until it is free from lime, when they grind 
it by rubbing it on a large block of stone, 
specially cut for the purpose, with a smaller 
stone which they hold in the hands. The 
operation looks very much like rubbing 
clothes on a washboard, and is a laborious 
and tedious. one. The lime renders the 
corn dough adhesive, like wheat flour 
dough, and it is easily patted between the 
hands into cakes the size and shape of an 
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ordinary griddle cake, and is baked upon a 
thin stone griddle. Though no salt or 
leaven is added, fresh tortillas are exceed- 
ingly palatable. 

The one other food mainstay is frijoles— 
ordinary beans. They are boiled to a 
mush, and, with a liberal quantity of 
lard, are warmed, as required, in a flat 
earthen dish that answers for a frying pan. 
The very poor people do not always have 
the luxury of frijoles, and when they do 
have them cannot always afford the lard. 

We were served with frijoles and tortillas, 
and an earthen dish of exceedingly hot 
chili sauce. 

“1 have no knife and fork,” said Randall 
when we were seated. “Ask her for them, 
Gates. She’s forgotten them.” 

“Knives and forks!” exclaimed Gates. 
“They don’t have luxuries like knives and 
forks here. The only household utensils 
that this woman has you see before you.” 

Gates took a fortilla in his fingers, broke 
it in two, shaped one piece into a scoop, 
pushed the frijoles on it with the other, and 
ate. We followed his example. 

“Verily man’s wants are few when he 
doesn’t know any better,” remarked Ran- 
dall, between efforts to get the beans safely 
to his mouth. 

It was six o'clock when we reached 
Navarrete, the next town beyond Libertad, 
where we were to stop for the night. It 
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eemed to me I never was so weary in my 
life as when we finally halted in front of 
ur hotel, and I was so lame I could 
scarcely dismount from my horse. Emer- 
‘ son had given us a glowing description of 
this hotel. He told us it was the best 
appointed hotel in this section of Tepic 
lerritory, and that here we could enjoy 
all the luxuries the country afforded. So 
our expectations were pitched to a high 
degree. But when we viewed the hostelry 
they fell with a thump. It was nothing 
more nor less than a shack similar to those 
at Libertad, but on a somewhat larger 
scale. The “dining saloon,” as Emerson 
jocularly called it, was enclosed by a fence, 
and the entrance was through a gate. A 
hog was eating its supper of corn under the 
table, chickens were going to roost just 
behind it, and two or three parrots, perched 
on a bar under the eaves, were swearing 
volubly in Mexican Spanish. 

We were cordially greeted by two sefior- 
itas—one of them with a round, -bright 
face—and an old sefiora. Gates gave 
them an order for supper, while the mozos 
piled our saddles and baggage in one end 
of the room, or rather, shed, for that is 
the most dignified name it deserves. A 
Mexican whose horse was standing outside 
was finishing his meal. He paid his dues, 
looked at his six-shooter to see that it was 
properly loaded, and then took a Win- 
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chester rifle from the saddle boot and filled 
the magazine with cartridges, remarking 
as he did so, that he had to ride to Santiago 
that night, and there were bad men in the 
country. As he mounted and trotted off, 
I noticed that he also carried a sword. 

The bedroom—there was but one to 
accommodate all comers—had an earthen 
floor, and the canvas cots were arranged in 
rows, like beds in a hospital ward, each 
having its canopy of cheese-cloth. We 
looked carefully under the sheet to scat 
away any scorpions or centipedes that 
might be lying for us, before we undressed 
and crawled in. leaving our guns within 
reach, for we were strangers in a strange 
land, and a native.had shown us by ex- 
ample that it was a wise precaution to 
have our arms ready. 

The village of Navarrete has a popula- 
tion of five hundred people. It is the 
center of the hacienda Navarrete, a haci- 
enda containing upwards of two hundred 
and ten thousand acres, and owned by 
a native Mexican to whom it has probably 
been handed down, through generations. 
It is hard for one to realize the immense 
territory embraced within the boundaries 
of this single ranch—three hundred and 
twenty-eight square miles, or an area 
equal to nearly one-third of the State of 
Rhode Island. It is only an example, 
however, of many of the large landed 





The Indian Village of Libertad. 
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estates of the republic—some larger, some 
smaller. 

The ranch house is the only building of 
substantial construction on the place, and 
is of brick and mortar. All the others are 
the flimsy, thatched-roof huts typical of 
the tierra caliente. Libertad and several 
other small Indian villages are also situ- 
ated upon the Hacienda Navarrete, and 
the people who inhabit them are little 
better than serfs. 

The soil is rich, deep, and _ practi- 
cally inexhaustible. Fertilization is never 
thought of, and is unnecessary. On the 
various elevations almost anything can 
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pack mules carry the produce to market, 
but so little of the land is cleared and under 
cultivation that the tilled portion is hardly 
noticeable. The greater part is overrun 
with a rank, wild growth, through which ° 
long-horned cattle range and are guarded 
from wild beasts by Indian herdsmen. 
Land is a heritage and not a commodity 
to the Mexican, and unless he is pressed 
for funds it is not usual for him to offer 
his estate for sale. Of course, a liberal 
offer and the glitter of gold are always 
strong arguments which go far to overcome 
his prejudices. At the present time from 
two to four pesos an acre, to include ap- 














be grown, from bananas to corn, coffee 
and rubber. Pineapples grow wild, limes, 
lemons and oranges are abundant in the 
uncultivated state. Corn yields two and 
sometimes three crops a year without irri- 
gation, and nearly every stalk bears two 
large ears. We saw some remarkable 
fields of the ripening grain. 

Tobacco, corn, beans and a little cotton 
are practically the only crops to which any 
attention whatever is given, and the 
methods of planting and harvesting are 
thecrudest. None of the modes of modern 
scientific farming is known. The forked 
stick of ancient Egypt is the plow, the 
machete is the cultivator. Hundreds of 


The hotel at Navarrete, our party seated in the “dining saloon”’ to the left. 





purtenances, is deemed an average valua- 
tion; but it is possible to buy land only 
in large parcels, of many thousand acres, 
at that price. 

They told us that two years ago the 
Hacienda Navarrete was offered for sale 
for five hundred thousand pesos. Now 
the asking price—unless it has advanced 
again—is one million pesos. This hacienda 
pays its owner an income of fifty thousand 
pesos a year, and he gives it absolutely no 
personal attention, leaving every detail 
to his head mozo. The mozo sends the 
cattle and produce to market, and turns 
over the proceeds to his master, who does 
not look at the accounts, and cares nothing 
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about them so long as his expensive habits 
and appetites are satisfied. A gentleman 
of my acquaintance asked him once if he 
did not think a large part of the proceeds 
from the hacienda were stolen. 

“Oh, no,” he answered, “there is no 
occasion for my head mozo to steal. | pay 
him liberally for managing the hacienda.” 

“How much do you pay him?” was 
asked. 

“Forty-five pesos a month,” was the 
reply. 

Forty-five pesos! Twenty-two and a 
half dollars a month to manage that stu- 
pendous estate! I wonder if that mozo 
steals? Perhaps not; but honesty, under 
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ment. Some of the more ignorant haci- 
enda owners gave no attention whatever 
to the edict, and theoretically they lost 
their properties, to which they presumably 
had defective titles. In conformance with 
the terms of the edict these were at once 
listed as government lands, and offered by 
the land office for sale. 

An acquaintance of mine purchased from 
the government a tract of these lands ap- 
proximating fifty thousand acres. When 
he went to claim his property, he found it 
in possession of an old Mexican who 
claimed ownership in spite of the govern- 
ment grant. The Mexican had lived upon 
it all his life, and it had been in his family 











Canoe dug from a single log. This canoe will carry twenty mule cargoes or three tons. 


the most favorable circumstances, is. not 
one of the shining virtues of a Mexican 
mozo. 

Real estate titles in Mexico were formerly 
much involved and exceedingly unstable. 
To cure defects, President Diaz, a few 
years ago, issued an edict requiring that 
all titles be submitted for confirmation 
by himself or his authorized deputies. 
This confirmation amounted to a new 
grant from the government, which was 
unassailable for any cause. Titles not 
submitted within a specified period re- 
verted to the government, and the land 
covered by them became a part of the pub- 
lic domain, to be thrown open to denounce- 


for many generations. It was stocked with 
several thousand head of cattle, under the 
charge of cowboys who carried revolvers. 
The Mexican and his grown sons also 
carried revolvers. When my acquaintance 
demanded possession, the Mexican in- 
formed him that the land was his, title or 
no title, government grant or no grant, 
and he intended to hold it against all 
comers, and he and his men would shoot 
anybody found trespassing upon it. My 
friend discreetly retired to the land office, 
and demanded to be put in possession of 
the property for which he had paid. Here 
he was told that the government had 
undertaken only to sell him a sound title, 
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and not to put him into possession. Such 
a title had been delivered to him, and the 
government could not in addition attempt 
to dispossess trespassers. He must do that 
himself, but he must not kill anybody in 
doing it. Perhaps the courts could help 
him. Now aman may be born, live out a 
long and eventful career, die and be for- 
gotten, while the machinery of the courts 
is getting ready to be put into motion. 
The result is, my acquaintance is the owner 
of fifty thousand acres of good Mexican 
land that he cannot set his foot upon, and 
of which he may never get control. 

I cite this as a warning to would-be 
investors. It is a wise precaution to 
first learn, before accepting land office 
titles, whether the land they wish to buy is 
free from the encumbrance of belligerent 
claimants in possession. My acquaintance 
did not take this precaution. He pur- 
chased in good faith, believing he was get- 
ting a wild and unoccupied tract. 

I was very stiff indeed when | mounted 
my horse, at daybreak, the following morn- 
ing, but a few miles at a smart trot lim- 
bered up my joints, and as | became ac- 
customed to the saddle and motion, en- 
joyed keenly the wild new country through 
which we were riding. Our trail was in 
excellent condition, but finally it took to 
the shores of a creek, crossing and recross- 
ing it, and we were forced to make frequent 
circuits through thick undergrowth to avoid 
quagmires. 

Two or three small Indian villages were 
passed, where naked children watched us 
curiously, and women grinding corn 
stopped their work to gaze. Near each 
village several scantily clad women, sit- 
ting upon rocks at the edge of the creek, 
were busily engaged in rubbing clothes on 
flat stones, and pounding the garments 
vigorously against bowlders. This is the 
Mexican laundry, and every day is wash 
day. I often wondered what they did 
with the garments after they were washed, 
for no one that we saw appeared to be 
seriously addicted to the habit of wearing 
clean clothing. 

There were hot springs, said to possess 
curative qualities, not far from one of 
the settlements. Aguas Calientes (hot 
water) the place was called. One finds 
a great many hot springs in the course 
of a journey through Mexico, and wher- 
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ever there is a settlement near one of 
them it is sure to be called “Aguas Cali- 
entes.” I visited at least a half dozen 
“Aguas Calientes” in the course of my 
travels, and | am sure I| overlooked several 
by not inquiring their names. 

Now and again pack trains crowded us 
off the trail, the mules heavily laden with 
merchandise for the Santiago Ixcuintla 
shops, or with bales of cotton destined for 
the mills at Tepic City, there to be manu- 
factured into gaudy-colored zerapes or 
coarse cotton fabrics worn by the peons; 
and once we met a muleteer with three or 
four mules deliberately proceeding with 
the Santiago Ixcuintla mail en route to 
the railroad at San Marcos. We gave all 
the pack trains we met a wide berth, for 
pack mules turn neither to the right nor to 
the left for man or beast, but demand a 
clear right of way; and unless you wish 
to have your legs well scraped against their 
packs, you will be discreet and recognize 
their claims. 

But the most interesting and pictur- 
esque, perhaps, of all the travelers we met 
were the members of a little Indian family 
in the act of moving. It was like a glimpse 
of the Orient. Their household goods and 
all their worldly possessions loaded upon 
a burro, the mother with an infant in her 
arms perched on top, while the father 
walked by the side. They reminded me of 
the picture we are so familiar with of the 
flight of Joseph and Mary with the child 
Jesus. 

The soil of the whole country through 
which we were passing was rich and arable, 
and capable of being turned into a veritable 
paradise. This is on the line of the pro- 
posed extension of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, and | could not but picture to 
myself the wonderful transformation that 
is in store for it during the next decade, 
when American capital, which is sure to 
follow the opening of the railway, takes 
hold of it. What opportunities for invest- 
ment it offers! And now is the time to 
strike. Investors who take hold of this 
land now, while it can be had at a merely 
nominal price, will reap fortunes in colo- 
nization later. In five years at furthest— 
probably much sooner—the whistle of the 
locomotive will awake the country from its 
long night of darkness and inertia to the 
daylight of progress and prosperity. These 
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Serapio and his son (on the left), an excep- 
tional specimen of physical perfection, was 
formerly a cowboy in Texas. 


jungles will be transformed into orange 
groves, fields of corn and barley and alfalfa 
will spring up, rich harvests of bananas, 
pineapples and the hundred other profit- 
able crops they are capable of will be 
gathered, and from the near-by hills will 
come as fine coffee as tropical America can 
grow. 

Perhaps this is too optimistic a view to 
take, but we shall see. I have traveled 
from seaboard to seaboard of the United 
States, but have seen nothing to compare 
with this land in natural resources. There 
is plenty of water for irrigation, but irriga- 
tion is not generally necessary in this sec- 
tion of Tepic Territory. 

Presently we came to a collection of 
Indian huts on the bank of the Santiago 
River, which we were informed was the 
village of La Presa; and just across the 
river lay the important town of Santiago 
Ixcuintla. A group of picturesque natives, 
a pack train and a cumbrous cart of pre- 


historic design, drawn by four oxen, were 
waiting to be carried across the river on 
the batangas—a ferry-boat constructed of 
two dugout canoes supporting a platform, 
with a railing built around the platform. 

It was noon when we led our horses and 
mules upon the flimsy batangas, which 
was propelled across the shallow river by 
men with long poles, and on the other side 
proceeded at once to the Hotel Sur Pacifico. 

The boniface of the Hotel Sur Pacifico 
came personally to receive us as we rode 
through the high doorway of his hotel into 
the patio. He told us, that he was quite 
overcome by the honor of entertaining so 
many distinguished guests. He would 
do his best to be worthy of that honor. 
Would the Americanos make themselves 
comfortable? The house and all it held 
was theirs. I do not know how much 
more than the regular rate for enter- 
tainment he charged us for bestowing that 
“honor” upon him. In eastern Mexico 
along the lines of tourist travel all Ameri- 
cans are looked upon as a happy com- 
bination of “easy mark” and “bloated 
plutocrat,” especially created for the en- 
richment of native merchants and hotel 
keepers, and prices always advance tem- 
porarily when a “gringo” appears. This 
custom has crept even into the isolated 
towns of the western slope, where the only 
Americans ever seen are occasional miners 
or prospectors. 

To the average Mexican all Americans 
are “gringos.” They are too polite to call 
you a gringo to your face, but amongst 
themselves it is the term generally used in 
referring to Americans. It is a term of 
disrespect, just as “‘greaser,” when applied 
to a Mexican, is an opprobrious term. 
“Gringo” had its origin during our war 
with Mexico in 1847. Bobby Burns’ song, 
with the chorus: 


“Green grow the rashes, O; 
Green grow the rashes, O; 
The sweetest hours that e’er | spend, 
Are spent among the lasses, O.” 


was very popular then, and our soldiers 
in Mexico sang it on the march and on 
nearly every occasion. “Green grow” 
sounded like “gringo” to the Mexicans, 
unacquainted with English, and they 
quickly learned to speak of the Ameri- 
can soldiers as “gringos,” and thenceforth 
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this appellation has been attached to all 
Americans. 

A string band serenaded with soft, sweet 
music a newly married couple, who were 
at dinner in the patio, and while we ate 
in the dining room on the opposite side 
of the patio, we enjoyed the luxury of 
the music. Mexicans are natural musi- 
cians, and this band played well. | 

Shortly after two o'clock the mozos 
brought our horses around, and without 
waiting for the pack mules to accompany 
us, we rode out of town, on a wide road 
that leads to the eastward. For a short 
distance the country was comparatively 
open, and cultivated fields lay about us. 
But soon a turn took us into a pasture, 
and our King’s highway dropped down to 
a simple bridle path and finally became a 
broken trail, ascending the valley of the 
Santiago Rio. 

We still had fifteen miles to ride before 
reaching the Hacienda San _ Nicholas. 
Fifteen miles is not far when you have a 
good road, and your horses are fresh; but 
with tired horses, on a trail that runs 
through mud and over rocks, in a broiling 
sun, when you are weary and sore in every 
limb from unaccustomed riding, it seems 
an endless journey. 

Sometimes we rode close to the bank, 
and had magnificent views of the river, 
reaching far away to the mountains, Huge 
alligators sunned themselves on the sandy 
beaches across the stream. Many of these 
reptiles were ten or twelve feet long. The 
large ones are a menace to calves, which 
come down with the herds to drink. 

During the rainy season the Rio Santi- 
ago sometimes breaks over its banks and 
inundates large sections of the lower ele- 
vations of the valley. It is seven hundred 
miles in length, and, next to the Fuerte 
River of Sinaloa, is the largest and most 
important river wholly within the bound- 
aries of Mexico. Rising in the beautiful 
Lake Chapala, it crosses the State of Jal- 
isco, breaks out through the cafions of the 
Sierra de Nayarit, and fertilizes and waters 
a long stretch of the rich bottom land 
of Tepic Territory before it finally reaches 
the sea at San Blas. Though it is- wide 
and generally shallow below the mountains, 
during five or six months of the year flat- 
bottomed boats and canoes of from three 
to five tons burden may navigate it to a 
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distance seventy miles from its mouth. 
The soil of the valley is a rich, dark loam, 
and where the river had undermined its 
banks at the high points we could see a 
depth of from fifteen to twenty feet above 
the clay or gravel substrata. 

The vegetation was dense, and to our 
unfamiliar eyes strange and wonderful. 
Trees were festooned with innumerable 
flowering vines, brilliant in color and of 
fragrant perfume, which grew in amazing 
profusion. A thousand varieties of trees 
and plants that we did not recognize, 
closed in our narrow trail, and in and out 
amongst them darted gorgeous-colored 
parrots, filling the air with discordant 
screams, in noisy protest against our in- 
vasion of their retreat. Toward sunset we 
crossed two rocky ridges and congratu- 
lated ourselves upon having them behind 
us before darkness came. 

I had read a great deal of the sunsets of 











The old sefiora, our hostess at Libertad, with 
donkey and pigs, her companions. 
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Mexico, and while some of them were of 
entrancing beauty, they disappointed me. 
The refraction was of too brief duration, 
with scarcely any time perceptible between 
the going of the sun and the coming of 
darkness. They do not compare with the 
glory and wonder of color that | have wit- 
nessed amongst the lakes of the interior 
plateau of Labrador. But no sunsets in 
the world can compare with those of Lab- 
rador, where they reach the very height of 
color perfection, with long duration. 
Through mud and mire, through dark bits 
of woods and across arroyos, we picked our 
way in the darkness, until finally Gates, 
who was ahead, called back to us: 
“See that light? That’s the house.” 
It was welcome, indeed. Weary with 
our two days in the saddle under a burn- 
ing sun, the cheery light was like a harbor 
beacon to a sailor entering port after a 
tempestuous voyage. As we rode through 
the high doorway, and dismounted, a 
swarthy native youth, clad in white, was 
setting a table, spread with a snowy cloth, 
on the patio veranda. A delicious odor 
of coffee and savory cooking pervaded the 
atmosphere, and a feeling of contentment 
and rest stole over us. The luxury of a 
bath, an excellent meal, a cigar, and an 
hour’s pleasant chat, followed by a com- 
fortable bed free from parasites, stamped 
the hacienda San Nicholas upon our mem- 
ory as a haven of rest and good cheer. 
The following morning | had oppor- 
tunity to explore at leisure our immediate 
surroundings. The house was built after 
the prevailing style of architecture, form- 
ing a hollow square, with a patio in the 
center. It had but one story, and was 
constructed of brick and adobe, the walls 
ponderously thick, the roof of tile, the floors 
of red brick, the door to the patio massive 
white mahogany and fastened with iron 
bars. Loopholes, now plugged with mor- 
tar, formerly punctured the outer walls, 
and gave evidence that the building was 
originally designed for defense against 
Indians or brigands. The rooms opened 
upon a covered veranda that faced the 
patio, which was planted with trees and 
shrubs. On the east side of the patio lay 
the kitchen, the servants’ quarters and 
the hacienda store, on the north was the 
main entrance, and on the west a door 
leading to a corral. 
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Behind the house was a gently rising 
hill, and along its base, adjoining the en- 
closed grounds, stretched a short street 
lined with the miserable Indian huts that 
we had become so familiar with on our 
inland journey. Women were busily en- 
gaged in grinding corn, or, with big clay 
bottles balanced upon their heads, were 
bringing home the day’s supply of water 
from a neighboring brook, before the sun 
had heated it. These bottles held from 
three to five gallons each, and were carried 
without the aid of the hands to balance 
them. 

Men lounged about in white cotton pa- 
jamas, and most of them wore the zerape— 
a blanket—wrapped around their shoul- 
ders, with one end thrown back over the 
left shoulder. The women wore a scarf— 
reboso—over their heads, crossed under the 
chin and the ends thrown back over their 
shoulders. Both the women and men 
were barefooted, or wore only sandals, 
which is the prevailing fashion in footgear 
among the peon class. The men’s white 
pajamas were all remarkably clean. | 
might say that they were cleaner and 
neater in appearance here than in any other 
part of Mexico I visited. 

Nearly every one seemed to be suffering 
from calentura (malarial fever), and 
indeed, it is a wonder these peons do not 
have a continual scourge of typhoid and 
yellow fever .as well, in view of the un- 
sanitary conditions that exist, and their 
utter disregard of the simplest precautions. 
Poor little youngsters were crying with the 
fever, and some of them lay upon the 
ground too sick to move, as we stepped 
over them. I saw one or two that | 
thought at first were dead. They get 
little or no care, and a great many of them 
do die, and are apparently forgotten at 
once by the parents. But then there are 
plenty of new ones that come to take the 
places of those that die. 

Eighty-seven per cent. of the children 
born in Mexico, | was informed upcn good 
authority, are illegitimate. It would be 
quite impossible for the people of any land 
to have less regard for sexual purity than 
have the peons of Mexico. No obloquy 
is attached to. the parents of illegitimate 
children and no shame follows children 
born out of wedlock. 

The conditions are these—the Mexican 














A type of dwelling in 


government looks upon marriage as a 
purely civil contract, and, for reasons 
deemed sufficient, declines to recognize as 
binding any ceremony performed by 


The 


others than duly authorized officials. 
Church teaches her people, on the other 
hand, that marriage is a religious union, 
and can only be consummated by a priest 


of the Church, that the civil marriage 
alone is not binding, and entails no moral 
obligation. The priest charges six pesos 
or more to perform the ceremony, the 
government six, and as twelve pesos is an 
amount that most peons never in their life 
Possess at any one time, and as neither form 
of marriage is in itself considered sufficient, 
the majority do not get married at all, but 
the men and women simply go and live 
together. This condition blots out any 
sense of moral obligation, and the result 
is inevitable—moral and physical degen- 
eracy. 

After dinner our horses were brought 
around and we rode forth under the guid- 
ance of the managing mozo of the hacienda, 
Serapio Ballestrado by name, to inspect 
the adjacent rubber forests. Serapio was 
a splendid specimen of physical perfection, 
self-reliant, and, in marked contrast to 
the average Mexican, active and aggres- 
sive. We soon became friends, and J 
learned that he had spent several years in 
California and as acowboy in Texas. Dur- 
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the Tierra Caliente. 


ing his residence in the United States he 
acquired a fair speaking knowledge of the 
English language, and this enabled me to 
converse with him and glean from him a 
good deal of information about Mexico and 
the people, which I should otherwise have 
been denied. Besides being managing 
mozo of the Hacienda San Nicholas, Sera- 
pio is a sort of judicial officer for the sur- 
rounding territory, and he is looked upen 
by the peons as a chief. His self-reliance 
and decisive manner are doubtless heredi- 
tary and have been handed down to him 
with his caste from the days befere the 
conquest. Here in these more or 
remote sections of the country the caste 
of those days has not been altogether 
eliminated. 

Out through fields of para grass, wild 
pineapple, and corn fields with weeds 
higher than the horses’ backs, and flowers 
blooming everywhere, we rode into the 
forest for a short distance, Serapio using 
his machete to cut away the branches that 
blocked the trail. The large rubber trees 
were tapped for gum, and we saw several 
hundred young trees recently set out and 
under cultivation. The cultivation of the 
rubber tree in this section is in its infancy, 
and whether it will pay or not I cannot say. 
However, the old trees yield a good quality 
of rubber, and are well worth attention. 

Some of the other forest trees noticed 


less 
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were the zebas, a large tree, of quick growth, 
but punky and of no commercial value; 
the amata, or white mahogany, not plenti- 
ful; a very few tampaziran, or rosewood; 
itpagopta, numerous and large; the guan- 
acasil, a very large tree, of quick growth, 
utilized by the natives for making dugout 
canoes; and the capoma, also numerous— 
a large tree the leaves and berries of which 
are greedily eaten by cattle. 

The Hacienda San Nicholas is a rather 
smallranch. It contains only about forty- 
five thousand acres, or approximately 
seventy-five square miles, and until re- 
cently was a part of the large landed estate 
of a Mexican hidalgo. Its lower end is five 
miles below, or to the westward of the 
ranch house, and it runs eastward twenty- 
five miles into the rugged mountains of 
the Laborrosa. 

One morning soon after our arrival at 
the hacienda we rode out to see the laborers 
at work in the bottom land fields, and to 
witness the medieval farming methods still 
in vogue. Here the Indian plants and 
harvests his crops just as his ancestors did 
for generations upon generations before 
him, and the time and labor saving imple- 
ments invented within the past hundred 
years, which have so completely revolu- 
tionized farming in civilized lands, are still 
unheard of and unknown. 
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We had taken the trail early, that the 
intense heat of the tropical midday might be 
avoided. It was a glorious morning. The 
air was soft and balmy, and fragrant with 
new-day sweetness, the foliage dripped 
with moisture, the cloudless sky was a 
delicate, opalescent blue; and as the sun 
flared up over the crests of sapphire and 
emerald hills to flood the world with its 
dazzling light, the dewdrops on the bushes 
sparkled and shimmered like a mass of 
exquisite pearls. 

In the thick growth of the river valley 
through which our trail led, the shrubs and 
even the higher trees were matted and 
festooned with a profusion of wild honey- 
suckle and morning glories, now in full 
bloom, and displaying a hundred shades of 
colors. These morning glories are a re- 
markable production of nature. They are 
nearly twice as large as our home varieties, 
and are rich and velvety. You see them 
here in various shades of red, blue, pink 
and yellow, from the lightest gold to the 
deepest orange, and some in variegated 
tints. Matted amongst them were gar- 
lands of the honeysuckle, and brilliant reds 
of other flowering vines. This gorgeous 
mass of flowers and foliage banked our 
trail on either side and stood a full half 
hundred feet above our heads. The at- 


‘mosphere was charged with the perfume 











This ancient type of vehicle is the only one in use outside of the towns. 
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of sweet-smelling blossoms, the forest re- 
sounded with the marvelous songs of the 
mocking bird, and a hundred unseen 
warblers vied with each other to fill the 
world with melody. It was a wilderness 
of color, of music and sweet scents beyond 
anything | had ever pictured or imagined. 

On the morning of which | write our 
trail carried us over a small eminence and 
down on the farther side to a creek. As 
our horses splashed into the water a huge 
alligator dashed from a sunny place on the 
bank, where it had been warming itself, 
and as it swam away the waves and rip- 
ples created by the movement of its great 
tail marked the direction it took. 
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It was the ancient plow of Egypt, and | 
can safely say is neither patented, nor 
controlled by the farm implement trust. 
The plowman carried a long, sharp-pointed 
pole as a goad to urge the oxen into ac- 
tivity, though no particular activity, either 
on the part of plowman or oxen was notice- 
able. 

It was harvest time for corn, and in the 
fields we rode through men were husk- 
ing the ears from standing stalks—which 
they do not cut—and throwing them over 
their shoulders into baskets, suspended 
by shoulder straps in some instances, and 
by tump lines, with the forehead strap, in 
others. The tump line is used by a good 





Native carpenter and group of children. 


Just beyond the creek we came out in- 
to a clearing, where a mozo with an ox 
team was plowing for the November corn 
planting. 

The plow was the typical Mexican plow, 
and was constructed of two pieces of wood, 
the one a long pole, an end of which was 
lashed to a cross piece, which was in turn 
lashed to the horns of the oxen, the other 
end mortised into another stick at right 
angles. The lower end of the latter stick, 
fashioned into a curved point, served as a 
plowshare for stirring the earth, the upper 
end as a handle. Not a bit of iron, not 
even a bolt or nail, was used in its making. 


many of them for carrying burdens, just 
as it is by the Indian voyageurs in the 
Canadian wilderness. 

In the center of the corn fields natives 
were gathered around baskets shelling the 
grain by hand. Shelling machines have 
never been introduced into this part of 
Mexico, and it would be a hard task to in- 
duce the natives to use them. Gates 
brought down some hay forks from the 
States, but the natives would not adopt 
them, insisting upon using instead the 
crotched stick such as they had always 
been accustomed to, which they cut in the 
woods. He had the same experience with 
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ox yokes. They prefer to lash the plow 
beam or cart pole to the animal’s horns, 
after the antiquated fashion which the 
Spaniards taught them, and nothing could 
induce them to adopt new methods. Gates 
also told me that when a nut jarred loose, 
or any little accident happened to a modern 
American plow he had brought to the 
hacienda, the natives had not sufficient 
ingenuity to adjust or repair it, or, hav- 
ing a preconceived dislike for innovations, 
would not try. They are a most conserva- 
tive people, who believe that it would be 
sacrilege to do otherwise than as their fore- 
fathers did, and that the gringo and his 
strange new devices are somehow allied 
with the devil. 

In the corn fields, where the grain was 
still unhusked, the tops of the stalks were 
broken down to protect the ears so far as 
possible from thieving birds. Nearly 
every stalk held two large, well-formed 
ears. How in the world it grows to such 
perfection with the little cultivation it 
receives, is a wonder to me. The natives 
scratch over the ground with their antedi- 
luvian forked-stick plow, make holes with 
a pointed stick in which to drop the corn 
for each hill, and then go home and say 
prayers for a good crop, ‘and leave the rest 
to the Lord. I should think the Lord 
would require a little working of the soil, 
but He does not seem to. Five hundred- 
fold is not an unusual return for corn. 

All clearing of fields is done with the 
machete, and it is remarkable the amount 
of brush and jungle a native can go through 
in a comparatively short time, and what 
large trees he can cut away with the big 
knife. A young Indian, stripped to the 
waist, was working with the machete, 
clearing away weeds and preparing a field 
for plowing, when we rode into it. | 
reined in my horse very quietly, a little 
way from him, drew my camera, and was 
just getting the focus when he glimpsed 
me from the corner of his eye. _ He thought 
my camera a new kind of gun, and that his 
time had come, and with a yell he sprang 
into the air and ran like a deer into the 
woods. 

Natives are always willing and anxious 
to clear virgin land for the privilege of 
using it themselves for one, or, where 
covered with a very heavy jungle, two 
crops. Corn is what they usually plant, 
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and two crops of corn can be raised in one 
year. So the clearing of land costs practi- 
cally nothing. When it is cleared and 
under cultivation, native labor can be had 
for an average of fifty centavos aday. Of 
course with the increased demand for labor 
which is sure to come with the railroad 
and the civilization of the country, the cost 
of labor will advance. 

The Hacienda San Nicholas contains 
many thousands of acres of rich bottom 
land, but only a small part of this is under 
cultivation. Some corn, beans, cotton, ba- 
nanas, and pineapples, make the sum total 
of the crops. There are, I believe, about a 
thousand acres of pineapples, practically 
in the wild state, but with no railroad there 
is at present no means of getting the fruit 
to market. Corn can always be marketed. 
Para grass grows rank and heavy and it is 
ideal feed for cattle. 

Cattle bring, on the premises, thirty to 
forty dollars a head. They run over the 
hill districts and mountains, where herders 
are employed to watch them, and there- 
fore there is practically no expense at- 
tached to cattle raising. The purchaser 
buys them on the hoof where they range, 
for spot cash, and drives them away him- 
self. No attempt has been made: to im- 
prove the stock. One sees none but the 
longhorn here. There are only enough 
cows kept around the settlements to fur- 
nish milk for immediate consumption, and 
to make native cheese for the use of the 
household. Butter is unknown in western 
Mexico. 

The vanilla bean is grown on-a very 
small scale, though it can be profitably 
raised and requires little attention. 

This is a summary of the crops raised on 
the Hacienda San Nicholas—practically 
the same as on the Hacienda Navarette, 
with the exception of tobacco—and it is 
typical of the haciendas of a wide section 
of western Mexico. Thousands and thou- 
sands of rich acres lie idle and overrun by 
jungle. 

We crossed several good streams, and | 
was impressed with the naturally well 
watered condition of the fields, rendering 
artificial irrigation ditches generally un- 
necessary. In fact, there is not an irriga- 
tion ditch on the hacienda. The larger 
part of Tepic Territory is well watered, and 
there is an immense amount of available 
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power on the numerous streams, when 
need for its use arises. Some day it will 
doubtless be utilized to turn the wheels of 
cotton and other mills to work up the 
product of the soil. 

Presently we began to climb the hills. 
At a lone cabin we halted and had a drink 
of water flavored with wild lime juice, and 
a native who lived there mounted an old 
mule and rode with us over the now rocky 
and steep trail to the hacienda lime kilns. 
These kilns have been operated by the 
Indians for centuries to manufacture the 
lime used for tortillas. There has been 
no change in method in half a thousand 
years. The lime used for household and 
building purposes at Santiago Ixcuintla, 
and in all the surrounding country, is pro- 
duced in these primitive quarries and kilns. 
The stone is of good quality, and there is 
an unlimited quantity of it. 

From the lime rock hill we looked down 
upon the fertile valley below, lovely and 
beautiful in its wild, uncultivated state— 
untamed, primitive, natural, | was almost 
sorry to think of the change that is certain 
to come upon it within the next decade, 
when the railroad is built and the farmer 
of the new era arrives to rob it of its 
rugged, primitive grandeur. It was now 
past midday. The natives had left for 
their siesta an hour before, and an indo- 
lent, sleepy haze that told of the intense 
tropical heat, softened the rich green 
coloring of the valley below. 

The Indian village of Acatan is on the 
hacienda, and three other groups of In- 
dians, differing in language, dress and 
customs, though living in close proximity 
to each other, occupy its farther confines 
beyond Acatan. ‘There is also a small set- 
tlement at the western entrance on the 
Caimanaro River, or place for alligators, 
a small stream emptying into the Santiago, 
at which point, | may say, the railroad is 
to cross; and the other settlement adja- 
cent to the ranch house. The people of 
these settlements are the laborers and serv- 
ants of the hacienda, and are dependent 
upon it for their living. The majority of 
them are of pure Indian blood. 

Attached to the ranch house is the hacien- 
dastore. This is open each evening, when 
the natives come to purchase their sup- 
plies for the following day. Coffee, sugar, 
lard and other necessaries are bought in 
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small quantities of three or four centavos 
worth. As each purchase is weighed out 
it is placed upon the ample brim of the 
customer’s sombrero, and when his trad- 
ing is completed he walks away with the 
sombrero and groceries upon his head. 
Every hacienda has a store of this kind 
where credit is extended to its people, who 
in turn pay their indebtedness in labor. 

All of these natives live in the depths 
of poverty and ignorance. Their exis- 
tence is from day today. To this they are 
born into the world, and with them each 
day is sufficient unto itself. A barely 
covered nakedness, a bit of corn cake, 
beans and coffee, a bed on the bare earth, 
or, if fortune favors them, a canvas cot, 
is all they ever have or expect, and above 
and beyond these things their ambition 
never moves. Crushed by many genera- 
tions of Spanish oppression, they have for- 
gotten that the sky is blue and that the 
sun shines for them as it does for you and 
me. Little of the world’s sunshine ever 
enters their poor hearts. They are, per- 
haps, as contented as any human can be, 
but it is an unwholesome content. Ambi- 
tion breeds a species of discontent that is 
wholesome—a kind of discontent that be- 
gets progress and elevated ideals. The 
peons of Mexico are not moved by any 
such feeling. It was hard for me to realize 
as I moved amongst them that they were 
the descendants of men who had fought 
and sacrificed to preserve their freedom, 
before the Spaniard finally reduced them 
to slavery. 

The conditions here cited exemplify the 
conditions existing generally in the sec- 
tions of western Mexico that | visited. It 
is within the power of the government to 
raise the peon population out of this de- 
plorable state. The key to it is the unset- 
tled public land. If Mexico, instead of 
granting tracts to single individuals or 
corporations, who let it lie untilled, would 
but offer it in quarter section farms, after 
the manner of the United States, and per- 
mit her poor people to pay for homesteads 
at some designated future time, after they 
had been given an opportunity to glean 
from the soil its value, there would be a 
decided change for the better. Ambition 
and industry would be engendered, and 
it would bring to Mexico a vastly increased 
wealth and power. Perhaps this is to be 











A Wish 


the policy of the government when. the 
population is lifted in some degree out of 
its dense ignorance. In towns of import- 
ance public schools have been established 
and the number of them is constantly being 
increased. 

During the administration of President 
Diaz, Mexico has made wonderful ad- 
vancement. But he is an old man, and it 
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has been questioned whether or not his 
successors, trained to continue his poli- 
cies, will be strong enough to keep in 
subjection unprincipled political aspirants 
who always stand ready to ferment revo- 
lution. The recent raids in the north were 
undoubtedly the work of impatient poli- 
ticians who wished to feel the pulse of the 
people. 





The stone upon which women grind corn. 





A WISH 


BY LEW. W. SMITH 


Just to lie there in the sun, all the day, 
Where the sea-gulls go and come, at their play, 
Just to watch the islands fair, 

Wave-tossed islands hung in air, 

Mid the flashing breakers there 


On the bay. 


Just to hear the drowsy murmur of the breeze, 
Or to watch the sunlight flicker thro’ the trees, 
Just to look as in a dream 
Where the white-winged vessels gleam, 

Till like fairy ships they seem 


On the seas. 


That is all the boon I ask, just to lie 

Where the little foam-built clouds go drifting by, 
Just to watch them fade from view, 

For a lazy hour or two, 

Where the ocean meets the blue 

Of the sky. 






















































































































































































































sects is 
MY war ever 


the prettiest 

carried on. 
—— 3a: Of course they have as 
’ exes good a right as we if 
ye" they can beat us; only 





i we stand for evolution, 
and that means for economy and thrift, 
while they stand simply for eating and 
propagating species. Man does, or ought, 
to subordinate the appetites and elevate 
reason. Sometimes, however, I hate to 
kill some of these smart antagonists, be- 
cause they have developed so many forms 
of beauty, and are so cute in lying. The 
leaf butterfly will deceive the elect, and 
on the whole it is the job of a gardener’s 
life to get in ahead of caterpillars and 
moths, and the invisible crowd that goes 
under the name of bacteria. It is the very 
insignificance of these rivals that is their 
protection. 

No one will come out ahead in this strug- 
gle unless he have a measure of the every- 
day science which has become so cheap 
and helpful under the direction of our 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
tions. He must systematically secure and 
study the bulletins which are sent out by 
these institutions, and by the Government 
at Washington. There is nothing at 
present doing so much to help forward the 
human race as is done by these colleges. 
They should be encouraged to take con- 
trol of our whole educational system, and 
permeate our schools with industrial senti- 
ment and knowledge. 

But in addition to this the orchardist and 
gardener will have to secure allies, those 
that nature developed for his special as- 
sistants in fruit growing. We know what 
the bees are doing in the way of pollenizing 
our apple blossoms and pear blossoms, but 
there is a host of other helpful insects, 
every one to be encouraged. We have to 
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work off one worm against another, and 
just now Reverend Loomis of Yokohama 
is introducing a parasite of the gypsy moth, 
after we, alone, have vainly spent a quarter 
of a million of dollars in trying to stop its 
ravages. The other day | came upon a 
new swarm climbing one of my plum trees, 
and promptly I proceeded to ‘annihilate 
them. My boy, who had his entomology 
from Cornell and Stanford, caught my arm 
with a shout, “That is one of our best 
friends, father! Don’t kill it!’ Many will 
say a boy is a boy, and that is all of it; 
but that is not all of it. Every farmer 
should send one child to an agricultural 
college, and get that one charged full of 
usable knowledge; then bring him (or 
her) home to teach the rest. Most of the 
learning from our classical schools is the 
most unusable stuff ever gathered together. 

We have a prescribed route for contending 
with the common pests, and there are cal- 
endar directions for the use of destructive 
remedies, and these | shall give to you 
shortly; only bear in mind that every year 
something new is sure to come along and 
make a terrible hole in civilization before 
we can find out what to do with it. Then 
it is that man shows his mettle, or his in- 
significance. The Rocky Mountain locust 
set to flight a whole state full of proud 
homesteading. Nothing really is more 
helpless than just an ordinary farmer 
under such conditions; a man who takes 
what he can get after codlin moths, potato 
beetles, wheat midgets, tent caterpillars 
and army worms have taken all they want. 

Early in May we begin the regular season 
of combat. It lies before us just as ac- 
curately as a program of games lies before 
a lot of college boys; only in this case the 
struggle has an economic end. The saw 
fly leads the van of orchard invaders, and 
the leaves are scarcely showing themselves 
on the gooseberry bush before its eggs are 
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hatching. Three days later the worms are 
eating the leaves of the currant bushes. 
Even while you are spraying these with 
arsenical solution in which white hellebore 
has been stirred, anthracnose will turn your 
right flank into the vineyard, and will 
blight your grape vines as fast as they 
grow. Use a solution of copperas, swabbed 
on the vines with a sponge, before the 
leaves have grown. During the winter 
the spores of black knot have been busy 
planting themselves on your plum trees. 
You should have used a sharp knife in cut- 
ting out these knots, but if not already 
eradicated, go at it atonce. In some cases 
you must cut away the whole limb, and 
when a tree is badly scabbed you may be 
compelled to cut it down altogether. Some 
varieties of plums must be renewed every 
four or five years. 

It is already time for us to look out for 
the codlin moth. This troublesome in- 
séct appears before the apple blossoms have 
opened, and is ready to lay an egg in the 
incipient fruit before the petals fall. You 
must drive about with your spraying cart, 
from which you can throw a fine spray 
thoroughly over and through the whole 
apple tree. This should have been done 
once before the blossoms open; again when 
the petals fall; and a third time two weeks 
later. We expect this spraying not only 
to serve as a remedy for the larve of the 
moth, but by adding to the arsenical mix- 
ture Bordeaux, we expect to head off the 
damage likely to be accomplished by fun- 
goid diseases. Here is the recipe for the 
two mixtures; for the arsenite take of 
Paris green one pound, quick lime one 
pound, dilute with one hundred gallons 
of water. We are learning to use white 
arsenic in place of Paris green. Bordeaux 
mixture is a combination of three pounds 
of copper sulphate, three pounds of quick 
lime, and fifty gallons of water. These 
two mixtures we generally combine, and 
spray it altogether. 

I am not going to enumerate all of the 
pests, and describe all the possible contests 
the orchardist may have, but shall con- 
fine myself to an ordinary, right-straight- 
through-the-season fight. Before you are 
through with the spraying for codlin moth 
and fungicides the white fly will be in your 
rose bed, the hop louse will be on your plum 
trees, and the curculio will begin to show 
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himself. To fight this aphis or hop louse, 
and all the rest of the aphide taxes our 
industry and our skill to the utmost. There 
is one black louse that comes on the cherry 
trees, another on the currant bushes, and 
another on the apple trees occasionally. 
The plum louse, after going through a half 
dozen hasty generations, starts off for the 
hop fields, where it works immense mis- 
chief. The cherry louse gets on the under 
side of the leaves, and the leaves soon curl 
up so as to make it nearly impossible to 
hit the insects with spray. The apple louse 
fortunately does not appear except periodi- 
cally, and before it has done its full work 
is attacked by a parasite which cleans it 
off in a very fewdays. In 1907 these apple 
lice covered a dozen states, and were 
cleaned away just in time to save the crop. 
We are almost helpless in contending with 
them. The pear psylla is another period- 
ical aphis, that confines its work mainly 
to the pear tree and linden or basswood. 
They deposit an enormous amount of sticky 
substance, which is sweet, and honey bees 
transform this into hive honey of a fairly 
good quality. When this psylla appears 
white-faced hornets multiply with enor- 
mous rapidity, and devour the louse by the 
millions. 

The apple scab, grape scab and other 
forms of fungus disease show themselves 


- in midsummer and require the mest prompt 


and persistent work with Bordeaux mix- 
ture. Meanwhile, through all this hot 
weather we have at work in our orchard a 
rather recent pest, called the tripeta fly. 
This is the worst enemy that the horticul- 
turist just now has to deal with. This fly 
works all summer, and it stings right 
through the skin of an apple, at any season 
of its growth. The eggs produce the most 
insignificant worms in size, but they tunnel 
the apple until the whole contents is of 
blackening pulp. You will sometimes 
know nothing at all of the mischief going 
on until a customer charges you with sell- 
ing rotten apples. Some eggs hatch in 
midsummer, as soon as laid, but others lie 
dormant until midwinter, when they will 
hatch out in your cellar, and go on with 
their ruinous work. A practiced eye can 
generally tell the presence of larve by 
dark lines on the skin of the apple. Some 
varieties are exceptionably subject to this 
pest. I will give a list of these after a 
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little. The only remedy is to keep all 
dropped apples picked up and destroyed. 
If possible make a sheep pasture of your 
orchard. The fly likes shade, and for that 
reason raspberry or currant bushes under 
your trees will encourage its work. Spray- 
ing will do little or no good, for we cannot 
reach the fly at its work, nor the egg that 
is thrust through the skin. 

We are already running by the time for 
taking care of the Little Turk, or plum 
curculio. This creature has a crescent- 
like trunk, with which it cuts a semi- 
circular break through the skin of the 
plum, in which it deposits an egg. The 
insect is cased in a very hard armor, and 
to crush him needs some force. Spraying 
will not reach him effectively. We spread 
very large sheets, which open half way up 
the middle, under the tree; then with an 
eight-foot pounder, well padded at the end 
so as not to bruise the bark, we rap sharply 
the larger limbs. The Little Turk plays 
"possum, curling up and dropping on the 
sheet. The boys who do this work stoop 
down quickly, pick up the beetles and kill 
them. To be effective this jarring should 
be done twice a day, beginning as soon as 
the petals fall, and continuing for about ten 
days. It is not a grievous tax to pay for 
agood plumcrop. If the curculio has done 
much egg laying, you can go over your 
more valuable trees with the point of a 
pocket knife, and snip out the little point 
where the egg lies. This will save bushels 
of fruit. 

If you have the San Jose scale, or indeed 
any other scale on your fruit trees you 
must take prompt measures to dislodge 
them. Most of the scales can be removed 
by washing with strong kerosene emulsion. 
The San Jose scale can be met successfully 
with the lime, sulphur and salt wash, pre- 
pared as follows: fifty pounds of unslacked 
lime, fifty pounds flour of sulphur, twenty- 
five pounds of common salt. Slack the 
lime, add the sulphur, and boil for one 
hour; then add water and the salt. Boil 
again for fifteen minutes and add water 
enough to make one hundred and fifty gal- 
lons. Spray this solution, at one hundred 
degrees, through a coarse nozzle, before 
the buds swell. However, for the handling 
of any such serious pest get all the infor- 
mation you can from your State Experi- 
ment Station, and study it up carefully. 
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You are likely to have blight above 
ground and root gall beneath the ground. 
Pear blight has been the hardest to con- 
tend with, but we are learning to look out 
for the conditions rather than for remedial 
measures. Plant your trees in the sod, or 
at least let the sod grow after the trees have 
come to bearing. Fork around the trees 
once a year so that they will not be choked 
by the grass, and keep them well mulched. 
The idea is to equalize the temperature 
about the roots, and not to force the trees 
with stimulating manures. What we want 
is steady growth, without whipping up. 
The underground mischief, or gall, came 
upon us from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
all atonce. It has been peculiarly trouble- 
some in raspberry fields. In some cases a 
gall, quite similar, destroys young apple 
trees. I think this mischief is encouraged 
by the use of stimulating manures, and is 
checked by the use of natural fertilizers, 
that is, decaying vegetable substances. 
So far as I can observe the galls are doing 
very much less mischief than ten years ago. 
Fungus diseases, wherever we can get at 
them, are to be mastered with thorough 
applications of Bordeaux mixture. 

After midsummer the battle is rather 
sporadic and very irregular. Sometimes a 
fungus will attack your plum leaves, mak- 
ing them turn black, and prematurely drop. 
This not only leaves your plum yard look- 
ing sadly, but it prevents the work of the 
leaves in elaborating sap, and perfecting 
the growth of fruit buds for next year.” At 
the least sign of these summer blights apply 
Bordeaux mixture thoroughly. In fact 
my own experience leads me to place the 
struggle with fungus diseases as more im- 
portant than that with insects. For this 
reason | spray all my trees in the fall after 
the leaves have fallen, and once more in 
the spring before the leaves appear. This 
spraying will get at the spores before they 
develop, and while it may not be needed in 
all cases, it can do no harm in any case. 
The bacterial germ of blights and mildews 
and scab are always present, waiting for 
favorable conditions to develop and it is 
our business to prevent these conditions 
as far as possible. To this end we must 
undertake to prevent sharp changes in 
temperature from getting at the life of the 
tree, and we must always be ready with 
Bordeaux mixture—applying it as a pre- 








ventative more than a remedy. All the 
time keep up the vitality of your trees. 
Spraying is of little value on neglected 
trees, covered with suckers, and sick at 
heart. I pity these poor old trees, just 
as | pity an abused horse or a neglected 
cow. 

No one can run a small fruit garden or 
orchard without a strong pocket knife, and 
the most persistent use of it. From the 
earliest spring day every walk through 
the trees will show you something to be 
done, and this will be kept up all summer. 
Keep the new shoots from getting a start 
and using up, for nothing, the life blood of 
the tree. Spraying is not the entire key 
to the situation. We must turn our atten- 
tion toward health, rather than concen- 
trate all our efforts on dislodging diseases; 
for in almost all cases vermin and vegetable 
bacteria indicate the degradation of life 
functioning. It is when the tree has be- 
gun to go down in vitality that the worms 
begin to bore—as arule. It is an effort of 
Nature to gradually get rid of disease. 
Rotten fiber is made over into new forms 
of life, just as the dying bugs themselves 
are again caught up into a life cycle. 

Just here | should like to emphasize this 
point by giving you a list of such fruits as 
can best resist disease, and are therefore 
least subject to insect attack. 1 think it is 
a very possible thing to make such a list 
as shall cover nearly all the wants of a com- 
mon country home and so greatly reduce 
the struggle, and almost put an end to the 
spraying. For instance, among our apples 
you may select as almost worm proof, 
Red Astrachan, Shiawassie Beauty, Ribs- 
ton Pippin, Hubbardston or Nonsuch, 
Northern Spy, Wealthy; while among 
those peculiarly subject to such attacks 
are Sweet Bough, Jonathan, Grimes Golden, 
Detroit Red, Winesap, Bunker Hill. The 
Pound Sweet, York Pippin, Yellow Trans- 
parent, Summer Strawberry, Walter Pease, 
are fairly safe, while a little after these 
must be classified McIntosh Red, Stay- 
man’s Winesap, Duchess and Swaar. 
Among the varieties that | am compelled 
to entirely discard are the superb Snow 
and Princess Louise. Any one who de- 
sires to select a small number of varieties 
strictly for home use may discard all but 
the nearly or quite immune. 

When it comes to plums there is just as 
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much difference between the immune and 
diseased sorts. The old English Horse 
plum, the superb Magnum Bonum, and 
the extremely popular and useful Lombard 
or Bleecker are so subject to the knot that 
they must be discarded from small gardens. 
The Magnum Bonum | manage to keep in 
bearing condition by constant cutting, be- 
cause it is one of the most valuable market 
plums in existence. | make from fifteen to 
twenty dollars from a tree in a single season, 
and can afford to have the tree last only 
five or six years after it begins to bear fruit. 
The Damsons also are quite subject to bark 
splitting and knot. Among those almost 
immune, Peter’s Yellow Gage, Diamond, 
Grand Duke, Pond, Monarch, rank high. 
The prunes are all of them very nearly free 
from the knot. We have to throw out 
from our list varieties that rot before ripe, 
and this will exclude from the small garden 
the Yellow Egg and the superb Pond. 
Magnum Bonum gives us also considerable 
trouble in the same way. Reine Claude is 
a short-lived variety, but for quality is the 
only rival of the Green Gage (only holding 
its fruit until October). These two vari- 
eties, Green Gage and Reine Claude, cover 
the season with the most delicious of 
plums, and for that reason we can afford to 
fight for them. Of the cherries all the 
sour sorts, such as Morello, Montmorency, 
Suda Hardy, together with Bing and Lam- 
bert, and Governor Wood are fairly free 
from premature decay. Add to these May 
Duke and you will get a satisfactory home 
list. Among the pears those absolutely 
given over to fungus and insects are 
Flemish Beauty and a few of the older 
sorts that we can spare. Flemish Beauty 
we cannot spare, and must fight for it. 
The most immune are Clapp’s Favorite, 
Anjou, Howell, Superfin, Seckel, Louise 
Bonne, and nearly as safe is the Sheldon. 
All of these must be sprayed, with the ap- 
ples, in May. I must not forget Tyson and 
Onondaga—both splendid. 

It is very curious to find among our 
strawberries this same distinction of vari- 
eties subject to rust and easily worked 
down in vitality, while others can elbow 
their way against all sorts of difficulties. 
I will give you a list that | am sure will 
make as little trouble as any. The old 
Cumberland Triumph should head the list; 
one of the most delicious and shapely ber- 
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ries we ever had, but crowded out by 
bigger sorts. It will hold its own long 
after the bed is broken up, and you will 
find plants growing in your vineyard or 
wherever else it can get a chance, and offer- 
ing you a generous handful of beauties. 
The Bubach No. 5 is another that can take 
care of itself right well. William Belt is a 
third; and these three berries would make 
as good a selection as you could possibly 
get for a quiet little bed to supply a quiet 
country home, I believe that in giving 
you these lists | am doing what has never 
been done, even by our horticultural soci- 
eties. It is hardly worth the while to keep 
planting everywhere apples and pears that 
are sure to give us a big fight and poor re- 
turns. I see that among the apples I over- 
looked the Autumn Strawberry as a hope- 
less derelict. The fruit is of the very best, 
but worms and fungi get nearly the whole 
of it. 

It is a mistake to consider spraying a 
sort of secondary work, to be attended to 
after everything else is done. If you have 
fruit trees you must attend to them; Na- 
ture will not do it. Growing fruit by the 
doctrine of chances is irrational. The or- 
dinary farmer talks about his “off years,” 
and excuses himself for a lot of wormy and 
rotten apples by saying that it is “a bad 
year for apples.” This is all nonsense. 
There are no off years for apples, nor are 
there bad years for keeping apples. It all 
depends upon thorough and persistent care. 
The fight is one in which we must come out 
ahead by the use of reason. It is a battle 
for supremacy between instinct and reason. 
If we can master we shall survive, and our 
trees will survive with us; if we are 
whipped by bugs or by weeds we shall be 
steadily reduced to subjection and poverty. 

Now for easy and prompt action you 
must be provided, ahead of time, with the 
following materials. (1) A barrel for Bor- 
deaux and arsenites—generally applied to- 
gether. This barrel should stand under a 
shed or in a barn cellar, and the materials 
should be mixed and ready for use, with 
the exception of the lime. Fresh lime 
must be secured for each spraying. (2) 
There should be a barrel or keg, rigged be- 
tween two wheels, and supplied with shafts 
to go up and down your berry rows and 
currant garden and vineyards, as well as 
among your apple and pear trees. On top 
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of this is rigged a pump, and a hose with 
a nozzle attachment for throwing the 
spray. It needs a driver and a pumper 
to run this rig. Cover yourselves and your 
horse with some cheap material as protec- 
tion against the spray. (3) You want 
always a large pail of kerosene emulsion 
for ready application. It will keep - for 
many months in perfect condition, and for 
use you can take from half a pint to a pint 
in a large pail of water. 1 have given you 
no formula for this very important mixture, 
and add it here. Dissolve half a pound of 
hard soap; add one gallon of kerosene, 
with two gallons of water, and churn the 
mixture with a pump until it appears like 
soft soap. On fruit trees you can apply 
this emulsion very strong, but for rose 
bushes and delicate foliage dilute in twenty 
times or more. 

I strongly urge that you have somewhere 
in connection with your barn or wagon 
house a special room for storing these 
No poison 
should ever be left, under any excuse what- 
ever where children or animals can get at 
them. This room should be large enough 
for the hauling apparatus, and have shelves 
for copper sulfate, Paris green, sulphur and 
hellebore. Here you are safe, and it is as 
much a part of farm work as the room 
or the shed where you store your plows and 
threshers. You simply have as much 
need of the one storage as the other. The 
whole outfit, however, for spraying need 
not exceed twelve to fifteen dollars; and it 
will last many years. The hose only will 
need renewing every year. If you have a 
farm shop, as you should, you and your 
boys can construct the whole apparatus 
except the barrels. The barrel which we 
use for spraying fits down into a very solid 
iron hoop, which takes the place of an axle. 
On each side of the hoop are welded axle 
ends, on which the wheels are mounted. 
This arrangement narrows the machine so 
that it will go through berry rows and can 
be used in the potato field. 

Spraying, however, is not an unmitigated 
good. The use of arsenic freely and promis- 
cuously is dangerous, and possibly it is an 
accumulative evil. 1 am myself compelled 
to keep entirely away from the arsenical 
mixtures and out of reach of the spray; 
and there are many more who should use 
like caution, 























SHANGHAIED 


BY CLARENCE E. MULFORD 


tired but happy 
punchers rode into the 
4 coast town and dis- 
mounted in front of a 
4 hotel. Putting up their 
m horses as quickly as 
“ia possible they made ar- 
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rangements for sleeping quarters and then 


hastened out to attend to business. Buck 
had been kind to delegate this to them and 
they would have it over with first of all; 
then they would feel free to enjoy what 
pleasures the town might afford. While at 
that time the city was not what it is now, 
nevertheless it was capable of satisfying 
all demands that could be made upon it 
by two very active and “zealous cow- 
punchers. Their first experience began as 
they left the hotel. 

“Hey, you cow-wrastlers,” said a not 
unpleasant voice, and they turned sus- 
piciously as it continued, “you shore has 
got to hang up them guns with th’ hotel 
clerk while you cavorts around on this 
range. This is fence country.” 

They regarded the smiling face and 
twinkling eyes of the speaker and laughed: 
“Yo're shore th’ foreman if you owns that 
badge,” grinned Hopalong cheerfully. 
“We don’t need no guns, nohow, in this 
layout, we don’t. Plumb forgot we was 
totin’ ’em. But mebby you can tell us 
where lawyer Jeremiah T. Jones grazes in 
daylight?” 

“Right over yonder, second floor,” re- 
plied the marshal. ‘An’ come to think 
of it, I reckon you better leave most of 
yore cash with th’ guns—somebody ’Il take 
it away from you if you don’t. It ’d be an 
awful temptation.” 

“Huh!” laughed Johnny, moving on, 
“anybody that can turn that trick ’ll shore 
earn every red cent; we've been to Kan- 
sas City!” 

The marshal watched them depart, a 
broad smile illuminating his face. “In 
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about twenty-four hours 


they'll come 
around an’ ask me to get it back for ’em,” 


he muttered. “I ain’t never seen any 
of that breed what left a town without 
empty pockets an’ achin’ heads.” A fleet- 
ing expression of dissatisfaction clouded the 
smile, for the lure of the open range is hard 
to resist when once a man has ridden free 
under the sky. “An’ I wish I was one of 
it again,” he muttered, sauntering on. 

Jeremiah T. Jones was busy, but he 
leaned back in his chair and smiled pleas- 
antly at their bow-legged entry, waving 
them to be seated. 

“Have seats, gentlemen; you look 
tired. How are things up your way? 
That’s good. From the Bar-20? Ah, | 
was expecting you. We'll get right at it,” 
—and they did. Half an hour later they 
emerged on the streets, free to take in the 
town, or have the town take them in, as 
towns usually did. 

Hopalong accosted a passer-by. “Stran- 
ger, can you tell us where th’ docks are?” 

“Certainly—you'll find them at the end 
of this street,” and he smilingly waved 
them toward the section of the city which 
Jeremiah T. Jones had specifically and 
earnestly warned them to avoid. 

“Wonder if you are as thirsty as me?” 
anxiously inquired Hopalong of his com- 
panion. 

“TI was just thinkin’ th’ same,” re- 
plied Johnny. “Say,” he confided in a 
lower voice, “blamed if I don’t feel sort 
of loco without that Colt. Every time | 
lifts my right laig it goes too high—don’t 
feel natural, nohow.” 

“Same here—I’m allus feeling to see 
if I’ve lost it,” Hopalong responded. 
“There ain’t no rubbing, no weight, nor 
nothing.” 

“Wish I had something to put in its 
place, blamed if I don’t.” 

“Why, now yo’re talking—mebby we 
can buy something,” grinned Hopalong, 
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happily. “Here’s a hardware store— 
come on in. 

The clerk looked up and laid aside his 
novel. “Good morning, gentlemen, what 
can I do for you? We just got in some 
fine new rifles,” he suggested. 

The customers exchanged looks and it 
was Hopalong who first found his voice. 
“Nope, don’t want no rifles,” he replied, 
glancing around. “I don’t just know 
what we do want, pardner. But it’s 
a funny thing, come to think of it. | 
can’t never pass a hardware store without 
going in an’ buying something. It’s th’ 
same with my friend, here—only it’s sa- 
loons with him.” 
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“Yes, an’ then I can’t allus get you out 
of ’em,” retorted Johnny. “He’s awful 
that way,” he confided to the clerk, whose 
expression didn’t know what to express. 

“Let’s see—a saw? Nope, got lots of 
"em, an’ all genuine Colts, too,” Hopalong 
remarked thoughtfully. “Axe? Nails? 
Augurs? Corkscrews? Can we use a cork- 
screw, Johnny? No? Cold chisels—ah, 
have you got any three-pound cold chisels, 
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“That liquor was fixed, and I’m going to fix you, too.” 
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‘bout as big as that”—extending a fore- 
finger—‘an’ with a big bulge at one end?” 

The clerk’s face underwent a swift 
transition and he grinned: ‘Don’t keep 
‘em. You'll find such things in the saloon 
on the corner.” 

“Young man, you can’t tell me nothing 
I don’t know about saloons,” Hopalong 
replied severely. “I. don’t want no bot- 
tles. What I want is what I said.” 

Johnny nudged him. “How about 
them wedges?” 

“Twenty-five cents a pound,” explained 
the clerk. 

“They might do,” Hopalong mused, 
forcing the article mentioned into his 
holster. ‘Why, they’re quite hocus- 
pocus. Take th’ other, Johnny.” 

“Feels good, but I dunno,” his com- 
panion muttered. “Little wide at th’ 
sharp end. Hey, got any loose shot?” he 
suddenly asked, whereat Hopalong beamed 
and the clerk gaped. It didn’t seem to 
matter whether they bought wedges, cold 
chisels or shot; yet they looked sober. 

“Yes, sir; what size?” 

“Three pounds of shot, I said!”” Johnny 
rumbled. ‘Never mind what size.” 

“But wouldn’t them little screws be 
better?” asked Hopalong, pointing. 

“Reckon we better get ‘em mixed— 
half of each,” Johnny gravely replied. 
“Anyhow, we can eat th’ shot first.”’ 

The clerk had been behind that counter 
for four years, and executing orders had 
become habit with him; else he would have 
given them six pounds of wedges and cork- 
screws, mixed. His mouth was still open 
when he weighed out the screws. 

“Mix’em! Mix’em!” roared Hopalong, 
and the stunned clerk complied. 

Hopalong started to pour his purchase 
into the holster, which, being open at the 
bottom, gayly passed the first installment 
through to the floor. He stopped and 
looked at Johnny, and Johnny looked at 
him. Then, smiling knowingly, he stuffed 
the opening with a wad of wrapping paper 
and disposed of the shot and screws, 
Johnny following his example. Paying 
the bill they walked out. 

“What was it we was a saying about 
thirst?” Hopalong asked. “We'll now 
prospect th’ corner for them bulging cold 
chisels.” 

Having entered the saloon and ordered, 
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Hopalong beamed upon the bartender and 
shoved his glass back again: ‘“One more, 
stranger; it’s good stuff.” 

“Yes, feels like a shore enough gun,” 
remarked Johnny, combining two thoughts 
in one expression, which is brevity. 

The bartender looked at him quickly 
and then stood quite still and listened, a 
puzzled expression on his face. 

“Tick. Tickety-tick. Tick—tic’’ came 
strange sounds from the other side of the 
bar. 

“What’s that!” demanded the man 
with the apron, swiftly reaching for his 
mallet. 

“ Tickety-tic-tic-tic-tic—”’ the noise went 
on, and Hopalong, slowly rolling his eyes, 
looked at the floor. A screw rebounded 
and struck his foot, while shot were rolling 
recklessly. 

“Hang it! I knowed we ought to a got 
them wedges!” Johnny exclaimed, closing 
the bottom of the sheath. ‘I won’t have 
no gun left purty soon ‘less | holds it in.”’ 

“Must be filtering through th’ stopper.” 
Hopalong remarked. 

The bartender, grasping the mallet even 
more firmly, arose on his toes and peered 
over the bar, not quite sure of what he 
might discover: ‘What th’ blazes!’ he 
ejaculated in almost a whisper, and then 
his face went hard. “You get out of here! 
You've had too much already! G’wan, 
get out!” 

“But we ain’t begun—— 
interposed hastily. 

“God help you when you finish, then,” 
interrupted the bartender unpolitely. 
He waved the mallet and made for the end 
of the bar with no hesitancy in his stride: 
“G’wan! Get out!” 

“Come on, Johnny; i’d shoot him, only 
we didn’t put no powder in th’ shot,”’ Hop- 
along remarked sadly, leading the way 
toward the hardware store. 

“You better get out!” shouted the man 
with the mallet, waving the weapon after 
them. “An’ don’t you come back again, 
neither!” 

“Hey, it leaked,” Hopalong said pleas- 
antly as he closed the door, whereupon the 
clerk jumped and reached for the sawed- 
off shotgun behind the counter. 

“Don’t you come no nearer!” he warned. 
“You git out, or I'll give you all shot, an’ 
more ’n you can carry!” 


” 
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“Easy, pardner, easy, we want them 
wedges,” Hopalong replied, somewhat hur- 
riedly. “Th’ others ain’t no good. Why, 
I choked on th’ very first screw!” 

Johnny leaned over a nail keg and loosed 
the shot and screws into it, smiling with 
childlike simplicity as he listened to the 
tintinnabulation of the metal shower 
among the nails. “It does drop when you 
let go of it,” he observed, gravely. 

“T allus said it would,” replied Hopalong, 
looking at theclerk. ‘“Didn’t I, stranger?” 

The clerk’s reply was a gutteral rumb- 
ling, ninety per cent. profanity, and Hopa- 
long, nodding wisely, picked up two wedges. 
“Johnny, here’s a wedge, if this man will 
quit talking to hisself an’ drop that lead- 
sprayer long enough to take my money.” 

He tossed a gold coin on the table, and 
the clerk, still holding the shotgun, tossed 
the coin into the cash box and cautiously 
slid the change across the counter. Hopa- 
long picked up the money and, emptying 
his holster into the nail keg, followed his 
companion to the street, in turn followed 
by the suspicious clerk. The door 
slammed shut behind them, the bolt shot 
home, and the clerk sat down on a box of 
hinges and stared. 

Hopalong hooked his arm through 
Johnny’s and started down the street: “I 
wonder what that feller thinks, anyhow?” 
he asked, grinning broadly. 
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They were strangely clad for their sur- 
roundings, the chaps glaringly out of 
place in the Seaman’s Port, and winks 
were exchanged by the regular habitués 
when the two punchers entered the room 
and called for drinks. They were very 
tired and somewhat unsteady on their 
feet, for they had made the most of the 
time and spent almost all of their money. 
Night had found them ready to go to the 
hotel, but on the way they felt that they 
must have another bracer. The town had 
begun to grow wearisome and they were 
vastly relieved when they realized that 
the rising sun would see them in the saddle, 
bound for God’s country, which was the 
only place for punchers, after all. 

“Long way from the home port, ain’t 
your” queried a tar of Hopalong. An- 
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other seaman went to the bar to hold a 
short, whispered conference with the bar- 
tender, who frowned and then nodded 
assent. 

“Too fur from home, if that’s what yore 
getting at,’ Hopalong replied. “Blast 
these hard trails—my feet are shore on th’ 
prod. Ever meet my _ side-pardner? 
Johnny, here’s a friend of mine, a salt- 
water puncher, an’ he’s welcome to th’ 
job, too.” 

Johnny turned his head ponderously and 
nodded: “Pleased to meet you, stranger. 
What ’Il you all have?” 

“Old Holland, mate,” replied the other, 
joining them. 

“All up!” invited Hopalong, waving an 
unsteady arm. “Might as well do things 
right or not at all. Them’s my ideas, 
which I holds as proper. Plain rye, Gen- 
eral,” he replied to the bartender. 

He drained the glass and then made a 
grimace. ‘Tastes a little off—reckon it’s 
my mouth. Nothing tastes right in this 
cussed town. Now, up on our—” he 
stopped and caught at the bar. “Holy 
smoke! That’s shore alcohol!” 

Johnny was relaxing and vainly trying 
to command his will-power. ‘“Somethin’s 
wrong—what’s th’ matter?” he muttered 
sleepily. 

“Guess you meant beer—you ain’t used 
to drinking whiskey,” grinned the bar- 
tender, derisively. 

“TI can—drink more whiskey—” and, 
muttering, Johnny slipped to the floor. 

“That wasn’t whiskey!” cried Hopa- 
long, sleepily. “That liquor was fixed!” 
he shouted, sudden anger bracing him. 
“An’ I’m going to fix you, too!” he added, 
reaching for his gun, and drawing forth a 
wedge. His sailor friend leaped at him, 
to go down like a log, and Hopalong, 
seething with rage, wheeled and threw the 
weapon at the man behind the bar, who 
also went down. The wedge, glancing 
from his skull, swept a row of bottles from 
the shelf and, carroming, went through 
the window. 

In an instant Hopalong was the vortex 
of a mass of struggling men and, handi- 
capped as he was, fought valiently, his 
rage for the time neutralizing the effect of 
the drug. But at last, too sleepy to stand 
or think, he, too, went down. 

“By the Lord, that man’s a fighter!” 
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Hopalong’s hand flashed in over the captain’s guard. 
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enthusiastically remarked the leader, gently 
touching his swollen eye. “George must a 
put a awful dose in that grog.” 

“Lucky for us he didn’t have his gun— 
th’ wedge was enough,” groaned a man 
on the floor, slowly sitting up. “‘ Whoever 
swapped him that wedge did us a good 
turn, all right.” 

A companion tentatively readjusted his 
lip: “I don’t envy Wilkins his job break- 
ing in that man when he gets wide awake.” 

“Don’t waste no time, mates,” came the 
order. ‘Up with’em, an’ aboard. We've 
done our share; let th’ mate do his an’ be 
hanged. Hullo, Portsmouth —coming 
‘round, eh?” he asked the man who had 
first felt the wedge. “I was scared you 
was done fer this time.” 

“No more shanghaing hair-pants fer me, 
no more!” thickly replied the other. “Oh 
my head—it’s bust open!” 

“Never mind the bartender—let him 
alone! Get these fellers on board before 
we get caught!’ commanded the leader 
sharply. “We want our money after that. 
Lively!” 

** All clear,” called the lookout from the 
door, and soon a shadowy mass surged 
across the street and along a wharf. There 
was a short pause, some whispered orders 
and then the squeaking of oars grew 
fainter in the direction of the ship which 
lay indistinct in the darkness. 


Ill 


A man moaned and stirred restlessly in 
a bunk, muttering incoherently. A stam- 
peded herd was thundering over him, the 
grinding hoofs beating him slowly to death. 
He saw one mad steer stop and lower its 
head to gore him and just as the sharp 
horns touched his skin he awakened. 
Slowly opening his bloodshot eyes he 
squinted about him, sick, weak, racking 
with pain where heavy shoes had struck 
him, his head reverberating with roars 
which seemed almost to split it open. 
Slowly his senses returned and resumed 
their functions and he began to make out 
his surroundings. He was in a bunk which 
moved up and down, from side to side, and 
was never still. There was a small, round 
window near his feet—thank heaven it was 
open, for he was almost suffocated by the 
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Where was he? 
What had happened? Was there a salty 
odor in the air, or was he still dreaming? 
Painfully raising himself on one elbow he 
looked around and caught sight of a man 


foul air and the heat. 


in a bunk across the aisle. It was Johnny! 
Then, bit by bit, the whole thing came to 
him and he cursed heartily as he reviewed 
it and reached the conclusion. He was at 
sea! He, Hopalong Cassidy, the best 
fighting unit of a good fighting cow-punch 
outfit, shanghaied, and at sea! Oh, wait! 
Just wait! Some one was due to get hurt, 
and soon. 

Johnny was muttering and moaning and 
Hopalong slowly climbed out of the bunk 
and shook him: “Reckon he’s in a stam- 
pede, too!” he growled. ‘‘They shore gave 
me a hard beating, which I’m agoing to 
pass along—just wait!” 

Johnny's eyes opened and he looked 
around: “Wha—Hopalong!” 

“Yes, it’s me, th’ prize idiot of a good 


pair. How’d you feel?” 
“Sleepy, an’ some sick. Where’s 
Buck?” 


Hopalong sat down on the edge of his 
bunk and swore luridly, eloquently, beau- 
tifully, with a fervor and polish which 
caused his companion to gaze at him in 
astonishment. 

“Gee, but yo’re going some! What’s th’ 
matter? You sick, too?” 

Thereupon Hopalong unfolded the tale 
of woe and when Johnny had grasped its 
import he straightway loosed his vocabu- 
lary and earned adraw. “Well, I’m going 
back,” he finished with decision, arising. 

“Swim or walk?” asked Hopalong non- 
chalently. 

“Huh? Oh, Lord!” 

“T ain’t agoing to swim or walk,” Hopa- 
long soliloquized. “I’m just agoing to 
stay right here in this cellar an’ spoil th’ 
health of anybody who comes down to get 
me out.” He looked around, interested 
in life once more, and his trained eye 
grasped the stragetic worth of their posi- 
tion. “Only one at a time, an’ down that 
ladder. Johnny, we owns this range as 
long as we wants to. But if we only had 
our guns,” he sighed regretfully. 

“But we'll starve, an’ we ain’t got no 
water—I can drink a bucketful right now,” 
moodily responded his companion. 
“Hey!” he ejaculated, smiling faintly in 
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his misery. “‘Let’s 


burn th’ cussed thing 
up! Got any 
matches?” 


“First you want- 
ed to drown yore- 
self. swimmin’, an’ 
now you want to 
roast to death,” 
Hopalong retorted, 
eyeing the rear wall 
of the room. “ Won- 
der what’s on th’ 
other side of that?” 
he asked. 

Johnny looked. 
“Water, an’ lots of 
it, too.” 

“Naw, th’ water’s 
on th’ other sides.” 

“Then. how do | 
know?—sh! some- 
body’s coming!” 

“Tumble back in 
yore bunk—quick!” 
Hopalong hurriedly 
whispered. “Be 
asleep—it’s our deal 
if he comes down.” 

The steps over- 
head stopped at the 
companionway and 
a shadow appeared 
across the small 
patch of sunlight on 
the floor of the fore- 
castle. “Tumble up 
here and be quick 
about it,you angels,” 
roared a deep voice, 
only “angels” was not the exact term 
used. 

There came no reply from the forecastle 
—the silence was unbroken. 

“If I has to come down I’ll—” the first 
mate made promises in no uncertain tones 
and in very unpolite language. He lis- 
tened for a moment and, having good ears 
and hearing nothing, made more promises 
and came down the ladder quickly and 
nimbly, yet warily. 

“Tl bring you to,” he muttered, reach- 
ing a brawny hand for Hopalong’s nose, 
and missing. But he made contact with 
his own face, which stopped a short arm 
jolt from the owner of the aforesaid nose, 
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“Must be filterin’ through the stopper,’ 
Hopalong remarked. 
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a jolt full of en- 
thusiasm and pur- 
pose. Beautiful and 
dazzling flashes of 
fire filled the air and 
just then something 
landed behind his 
ear and prolonged 
the pyrotechnic dis- 
play. When the sky- 
rockets went up he 
lost interest in the 
proceedings and 
dropped to the floor. 

Hopalong cut 
another piece from 
the rope in his hand 
and watched his 
companion’s fingers. 
“Tie him good, 
Johnny—he’s th’ 
only ace we’ve drawn 
so far, an’ we must- 
n’t lose him.” 

Johnny tied an 
extra knot for luck 
and leaned forward, 
his eyes riveted on 
the bump under the 
victim’s coat, and 
his hand brought 
into sight that which 
pleased him greatly. 
“Oh joy! Here, 
Hoppy, you take it.” 

Hopalong turned 
the weapon over in 
his hand, spun the 
cylinder and gloated, 
the clicking sweet 
music to his ears. ‘Plumb full, too! | 
never reckoned I’d ever be tickled over a 
snub-nosed gun like this—but | feel like 
singing!” 

“An’ | feel like dying,” grunted Johnny 
dismally, grabbing at his stomach. “If 
th’ blamed shack would only stand still!” 
he groaned, gazing disgustedly at the floor. 
“| don’t reckon I’ve ever—” the sentence 
was unfinished, for the open port-hole 
caught his eye and he leaped forward to 
use it as a collar. 

Hopalong gazed at him in astonishment 
and sudden pity took possession of him as 
his pallid companion left the port-hole and 
faced him. 


’ 


’ 
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“You ought to have something to eat— 
I’m purty hungry myself—what th’ 
blazes!”’ he ejaculated, for Johnny’s pro- 
testing wail was finished outside of the 
port. A light broke in on him then and 
he wondered how soon. -ould be his turn 
to pay tribute to Neptune. 

“Mr. Wilkins!” shouted a voice from the 
deck, and Hopalong moved back a step. 
“Mr. Wilkins!” After a short silence the 
voice soliloquized: “‘Guess he changed his 
mind; I'll get ’em up for him,” and feet 
came into view. When halfway down the 
ladder the second mate turned his head 
and looked into a gun, while a quiet but 
angry voice urged him farther: “Keep a 
coming, keep a coming!” The second 
mate complied. 

“Stick ‘em up higher—now, Johnny, 
wobble around behind the nice man an’ 
take his toy gun—you shut yore yap, 
stranger! I’m bossing this trick, not you. 
There’s th’ rope, Kid—that’s right. Gag 
him, too. Nobody’d think you sick to see 
you work. Well, that’s a good draw; but 
it’s only aces against a full, yet. Wonder 
who'll be th’ next? Hope it’s th’ foreman.” 

Johnny, keeping up by sheer grit, pointed 
to the rear wall: “What about that?”’ 

For reply his companion walked over 
and examined it, put his shoulder to it and 
pushed. S-q-u-e-a-k! He stepped back 
and hurled his weight against it, but it was 
firm despite the squeaking protest. Then 
he examined it foot by foot and found a 
large knot, which he drove out by a blow 
of the gun. Bending, he squinted through 
the opening for a full minute and then 
reported: 

“Purty black at this end, but up at th’ 
other there’s light from a hole in th’ roof 
an’ I could see boxes an’ things like that. 
Reckon it’s th’ main cellar.” 

“If we could get out at th’ other end, 
with that gun, we could raise blazes for 
awhile,” suggested Johnny. “Anyhow, 
they can come at us that way when they 
finds out what we’ve gone an’ done.” 

“Yo're right,” Hopalong replied, look- 
ing around. Seeing an iron bar, he pro- 
cured it and, pushing it through the knot- 
hole, pulled. The board, splitting and 
cracking under the attack, finally broke 
with a sharp report and Hopalong, pull- 
ing it aside, stepped out of sight of his 
companion. 
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“Ahoy down there!” yelled a stentorian 
voice from above. “Ahoy, Mr. Wilkins! 
What the devil are you doing?” and other 
feet came into sight, and just then the 
second mate, having managed to slip the 
gag, shouted warning: 

“Look out! They’ve got our guns! 
One of ’em—”’ but Johnny’s knee ended the 
sentence as he fired at the disappearing 
feet. 

“Hang these guns!” he swore, and 
turned to secure the gag in the mouth of 
the offending second mate. “You yap 
like that again an’ I'll plug you for keeps!” 
he snapped. “We're caught in yore trap 
an’ we'll fight toa finish. You'll be th’ first 
to go if you gets smart.” @ 

“Ahoy, men!” roared the captain in a 
towering rage, dancing frantically about on 
the deck, and shouting for the crew to 
join him. He filled the air with pictur- 
esque profanity and stamped and yelled in 
a towering passion at such mutiny. “Hand 
grenades! Hand grenades!” he cried. 
Then he remembered that his two mates 
were also below, and his rage increased. 
When he had calmed sufficiently to think 
clearly he realized that it was certain death 
for any one to attempt going down the 
ladder and that his must be a waiting 
game. He glanced at his crew, thirteen 
good men, all armed with windlass bars 
and belaying pins, and gave them orders. 
Two were to watch the hatch and break 
the first head to appear, while the others 
returned to their work. Hunger and thirst 
would do the rest. And after they had 
surrendered! 

Hopalong groped his way slowly toward 
the patch of light, barking his shins, stumb- 
ling and falling over the barrels and boxes 
and finally, losing his footing, crashed 
down upon a box marked “Cotton.” 
There was a splintering crash and the faint 
clink of metal. Dazed and bruised he sat 
up and felt of himself—and found that he 
had lost his gun. 

“Now, where in blazes did it fly to?” 
he muttered angrily, peering about. His 
eyes suddenly opened wide and he stared 
at a field gun which covered him, and then 
he saw two others. 

“Good Lord, is this a gunboat!” he 
cried. “Are we up against bluejackets?” 
He glanced quickly back the way he had 
come when he heard Johnny’s shot, but he 

















could see nothing. ‘Naw, course not,” 
he grunted. “But it’s a funny cargo. 
Where in blazes is that gun? Well, I’m 
hanged'’ and he plunged toward the 
“Cotton” box he had burst in his descent, 
and worked at it frantically. 

“Winchesters!”” he cried, dragging out 
two of them. “Whoop! Now for the 
cartridges!’”” He saw a _ keg marked 
“Nails” and managed to open it after 
great effort—and found it full of Army 
Colts. Slipping one in his empty holster 
he grinned and patted it happily. “Old 
friend, I’m shore glad tosee you.”” Search- 
ing further he opened a box full of machetes, 
and soon afterward found cartridges of 
many kinds and calibers. It took him but 
a few minutes to make his selection and 
cram his pockets with them. Then he 
filled two Colts and two Winchesters and 
executed a short jig to work off his exuber- 
ance. 

“What a unholy lot of weapons,” he 
soliloquized on his way back to Johnny. 
“Cannons, too—an’ machetes!” he ex- 
claimed, suddenly understanding. “Jump- 
ing Jerusalem!—a filibuster bound for 
Cuba, or one of them wildcat republics 
down South! Oho, my friends, I see where 
you bite off more ’n you can chew.” In 
his haste to impart the joyous news to his 
companions he barked his shins shamefully. 

Johnny, watching the patch of sky 
above the rear end of the forecastle, heard 
singing and looked toward the hold. 

““Way down South in th’ land of cotton’ 
—whoa, blast you,” and Hopalong stuck 
his head through the opening in the parti- 
tion. “Heard you shoot, so | reckoned 
you might need me, an’ these!”’ he finished, 
looking fondly upon his prizes. 

Johnny groaned and held his stomach, 
but his eyes lighted up at what he looked 
upon, and he eagerly took his share of 
the weapons, a faint smile wreathing his 
lips. ‘‘Now we'll show these water snakes 
what kind of men they stole!” 

On the deck the choleric captain still 
stamped and swore, and his crew, with well 
concealed mirth, went about their various 
labors as if they were accustomed to have 
shanghaied men act this way. They sym- 
pathized with the unfortunate pair, realiz- 
ing how they would feel if shanghaied to 
break bronchos. Then one of them 
chanced to glance aft, and he dropped the 
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marlin spike and stared: “Yumpin’ Yim- 
miny! Luk at dat fallar!” 

Hogan looked. “Be th’ Virgin! Thot’s 
a man after me own hear-rt! Yensen, if 
yez take a hand agin’ him Oi’ll swab th’ 
deck wid you!”’ 

“T ent ban fight wit’ beem!”’ 

A man had climbed out of the after hatch 
and was walking rapidly toward them, a 
rifle in his hands, while a Colt swung in 
the holster at his thigh. 

As soon as he caught sight of the cap- 
tain the rifle went up and he announced 
his presence: ‘Throw up yore hands, you 
pole-cat! I’m running this ranch from 
now on!” 

The captain wheeled and his mouth 
opened, and then clicked shut as he started 
forward, his rage acting galvanically. But 
he stopped quickly enough and glared: 
“What th’ blank are you doing!” he yelled. 

‘“Kidnappin’ cow-punchers to steal my 
boat,” replied Hopalong. “An’ you fel- 
lers standstill or I’ll drop you cold!” he 
ordered to the assembled and restless 
crew. “Johnny!” he shouted, and his 
companion popped through the hatch like 
a jack-in-the-box. “Good boy. Tie this 
coyote foreman like you did the others,” 
he ordered. While Johnny obeyed, Hopa- 
long glanced around the circle and his eyes 
rested on Hogan’s face, studying it, and 
he saw something there which warmed his 
heart. ‘Friend, do you know th’ back 
trail? Can you find that runt of a town 
we left?” 

“Aye, aye.” 

“Yes, you. Can you find th’ way back, 
th’ way we came?” 

“Shure an’ I can, if I’m made to.” 

“You'll swing for mutiny if you do, you 
bilge-wallowing pirate!” roared the cap- 
tain. “Take that gun away from him, 
d’ye hear!” he yelled at the crew. “I’m 
captain of this ship, and I’ll hang every 
last one of you if you don’t obey orders! 
This is mutiny!” 

“You won't do no hanging with that 
load of weapons below!” retorted Hop- 
along. “Uncle Sam is looking for filibus- 
ters—this gun is cotton,” he said, grinning. 
He turned to the crew. “But you fellers 
are due to get shot, if you sees her through,” 
he added. 

“1’m captain of this ship—” began the 
trussed autocrat. 
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“Then you order her turned around an’ 
headed back over th’ trail or I’ll drop you 
overboard.” Then fierce anger at the 
thought of the indignities and injuries he 
and his companion had suffered swept over 
him and prompted a one-minute speech 
which left no doubt as to what he would 
do if his demand was not obeyed. 

The captain did some quick thinking; 
the true situation could not be disguised 
and with a final oath of rage he gave in. 
“*Bout ship Hogan; nor’ by nor’west,” he 
growled, and the seaman started to execute 
the order, but was stopped by Hopalong. 

“Hogan, is that right?” he demanded. 
“No funny business, or we'll clean up th’ 
bunch, an’ d—d quick!” 

“Thot’s th’ course, sor. I can navigate 
an’ me orders are plain. You're Irish, by 
th’ way av ye, an’ ’tis back to town ye 
go, sor.” Heturned tothecrew. “Stand 
by, me hearties—”’ and in a short time the 
course was nor’ by nor’west. 


At nightfall a ship lay at anchor off the 
Texas coast and a boat loaded with men 
touched on the sandy beach. Four of 
them arose and leaped out and dragged 
the boat as high up as it would go. Then 
two cow-punchers followed and one of 
them gave a low-spoken order to the Irish- 
man at his side. 

“Yis, sor,” replied Hogan, and hastened 
to help the captain out onto the sand and 
to cut the ropes which bound him. “Do 
ye want th’ mates, too, sor?” he asked, 
glancing at the trussed men in the boat. 

“No, th’ foreman’s enough,” Hopalong 
replied, handing his weapons to Johnny 
and turning to face the captain, who was 
looking into Johnny’s gun. 

“Now, you flat-faced coyote, yo’re going 
to get th’ beatin’ of yore life!” he cried, 
advancing upon the man whom he held 
responsible for the miseries of the past 
twenty-four hours. “When you drug an’ 
steal any more cow-punchers—” action 
stopped his words. 

It was a great fight. A filibustering sea- 
captain is no more peaceful than a wild 
boar and about as dangerous; and while 
this one was not at his best, neither was 
Hopalong, who luckily had some knowledge 
of the game and the vigor of youth to op- 
pose the captain’s experience and his in- 
furiated but well-timed rushes. The sea- 
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men, for the honor of their calling and 
perhaps with a mind to the future, cheered 
on the captain and danced up and down in 
their enjoyment. To give assistance to 
either in a fair fight was not to be thought 
of and Johnny’s gun was sufficient as an 
excuse for non-interference. 

The sop! sop! of the punishing blows 
as they got home and the steady circling 
of Hopalong in avoiding the dangerous 
attacks went on minute after minute. 
Slowly the captain’s strength was giving 
out and he resorted to trickery. Retreat- 
ing, he half raised his arms and lowered 
them as if weary, ready as a cat to strike 
if the other gave him an opening. It ought 
to have worked—it had worked before— 
but Hopalong was there to win and with- 
out the momentary hesitation of the sus- 
picious fighter, he followed the retreat and 
his hard hand flashed in over the captain’s 
guard a fraction of a second sooner than 
that surprised gentleman anticipated; the 
ferocious frown gave way to placid peace 
and the captain reclined at the feet of his 
battered victor, who stood impatient, 
waiting for him to get up and take more. 

Hogan was the first to speak: “Fer th’ 
love av hiven, let him be! He’s done—I 
knew by th’ sound av it!” he exclaimed, 
stepping forward. ‘Twas agr-rand foight 
ye put up, sor! A gr-rand foight, but 
anny more av that is murther! ‘Tis an 
Irishman’s game, sor, an’ ye did yerself 
proud. But let him be—no man, least av 
all a Dootchman, iver tuk more than thot 
an’ lived.” Hopalong looked at him and 
slowly replied between swollen lips: “ Yo’re 
right, Hogan. We're square, I reckon.” 

“Thot’s roight, sor,” Hogan replied, and 
turned to his companions. “Put him in 
th’ boat, an’ handle him gintly—we'll be 
sailing soon. Now, sor, Oi’ll be sayin’ 
good-bye to ye, an’ to ye, too,” he said, 
shaking hands with the two punchers. 
“Fer a sick laad yer a wonder, sor,” he 
smiled at Johnny. ‘Good-bye to ye both, 
an’ a pleasant journey home. Th’ town 
is tin miles to me roight.” 

“Good-bye, Hogan,” mumbled Hopa- 
long, gratefully. ‘“Yo’re square, an’ if 
you ever get out of a job, come up to th’ 
Bar-Twenty an’ we'll see what we can do. 
Good luck” —and two sore and aching 
cow-punchers plodded doggedly toward 
the town ten miles away. 

















FIVE WOMEN ON THE TRAIL 


BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARY W. ADAMS 


THE START 


AHE tourists on the early 
4 morning eastbound 
train, pulling into Lag- 
gan one July day, 
si) thanked theirlucky stars 
me when they swarmed out 
on the station platform, 
according to their inquiring wont, and found 
a pack train in preparation. At once they 
adjusted their cameras and formed in a 
semi-circle about the scattered piles of 
“outfit.” ‘Who — where — why — how 
long?”’ began their excited questions, while 
their eyes stared round and eager. For my 
part, | could not find it in my heart to re- 
sent their intrusive curiosity; I, too, was 
lost in wonder. Of this pack train | formed 
a part, and I was presently going off with it 
on a three weeks’ trip into the wilderness. 

There were five of us in the party, five 
women and two guides. A saddle-pony 
apiece of course, and five pack-horses, 
making a cavalcade of twelve. Even in 
this unconventional region of freedom and 
enterprise, the Amazonian proceeding was 
counted sufficiently eccentric, and our fame 
had spread through the hotels. ‘What! 
Not a man in the party? Dear, dear!” 
with politely puzzled and ominous shak- 
ings of the head. But Mr. Weston and Mr. 
Cobell, our two guides, glanced a shrewd 
amusement at each other when these mis- 
givings came their way. Perhaps they 
shared them, with a different emphasis. 

It was all a matter of dream and unbelief 
to me; | was passive in the energetic hands 
of startling circumstance. To be lifted out 
of a quiet existence in decorous New Eng- 
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land and transported to this amazing 
region was as if one had died and gone—no, 
not to Heaven, but to Walhalla, sloughing 
off eras and civilizations as well as localities. 
| had never had the least belief in the whole 
experience from the time Doe had said to 
me, in the spring, in New York: “Why 
don’t you come to the Canadian Rockies 
with me this summer?” and I, opening my 
mouth to deprecate the impossible sugges- 
tion, had surprised myself by replying: 
“Why not!” 

The curious wardrobes which we had 
purchased shortly thereafter, had not 
dispelled my illusion. Such astonishing 
garments! First there had been the 
waterproof boots, enormous constructions 
of pale green leather, which laced almost to 
the knees. It is not an easy matter, it 
seems, to find waterproof boots which are 
true to their name, but Doe had worn this 
particular variety before, and she knew 
that they would not leak. She was also 
experienced enough to purchase them of a 
capable size, sufficient to contain comfort- 
ably several layers of heavy stocking. The 
soles were nearly an inch thick and were 
closely hobnailed, 

The material for our skirts and knicker- 
bockers we selected after much thought. 
Doe’s was brown woolen gabardine, and 
mine gray cotton ditto. 1 should not make 
the choice again; I found the fabric too 
light and too stiff. Much more acceptable 
seemed to me the heavy men’s suiting of 
which the skirts of our three companions 
were made. But Doe was satisfied with 
her selection, and would make it again. 
The pattern on which the skirts were con- 
structed was that set forth by Mrs. Seton 
in “A Woman Tenderfoot.”’ Not a divided 
skirt at all, but an ordinary straight, short 
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skirt, made to open behind and before in a 
double-breasted manner, almost to the 
waist. In the saddle, the two sides of the 
skirt fall open across the horse; in camp, by 
means of a series of little clasps, the skirt is 
closed and becomes a walking costume. 
Doe and | described this arrangement to 
our tailor, and he apprehended the notion 
shrewdly, adding a useful detail of his own 
invention in the shape of tapes inside the 
skirt to go around the knee. Doe had a 
loose box jacket made of the same material 
as her skirt, and she found it quite invalu- 
able—waterproof, light, and warm. | con- 
tented myself with a sweater, but another 
time | should have a jacket, too, or, better, 
a buskskin coat. 

Our waists were made of plain gray 
flannel, cut long and straight, with no 
waist-bands low, turnover collars, and 
bright ties for sole adornment. Flannel is 
the only stuff for wilderness shirtwaists; it 
is warmer in cold weather and cooler in hot 
than any other fabric, and is easily washed. 

A rubber poncho we had apiece, and a 
duffle-bag. Other minor articles I shall 
mention further on in my narrative. The 
chief garments have been described. 

Fortunately I live in a village where the 
Canadian Rockies are as little known as the 
mountains of the moon. I had therefore 
everything in the way of comment to help 
out my sense of illusion and nothing to 
precipitate my great vague expectations. 
The sedate New England community held 
up hands of horror. The Canadian Rockies! 
Where, what are they? In the face of the 
general bewilderment, | obligingly strove 
for explicitness, laying the stress now on 
the Rocky Mountains, now on Canada, with 
the result that the Saint Lawrence River 
frantically forced its way through Colorado 
in the distressed imaginations of my audi- 
tors. Then, when, as a last resort, | 
added: “Just above Idaho, you know,” the 
confusion was complete. . 1 began to lose 
my own geographical bearings, so recently 
acquired, and was more than ever con- 
vinced that this thing could not be, this 
departure into strange unknown lands, 
enchanted, beyond the world. 

When we stood on the shore of Lake 
Louise, | was no further awakened. It is 
difficult to describe the effect of those 
Western mountains. Apply a New Eng- 
land vocabulary to the Canadian Rockies, 
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and you have at first a silence. 


One is 
obliged to discard all one’s accustomed 
phrases and let the mind lie open and bare, 
to be informed anew. Which experience 
is in itself of course sufficiently refreshing. 

They are not sentimental mountains at 
all: they did not encourage the reveries to 


which | have always been prone. | sat 
myself down before them at once, to take 
them with meditation (poor little lost mind, 
casting about for its usual customs!), but 
they refused to be taken. Instead, they 
threatened to overwhelm me, thrusting and 
striding about the sky in such bold, broken 
lines, looming so terribly near and vast, 
their gaunt sides sheer and rugged. “Ho! 
what are you, little creature?” they said. 
“Sitting and doing nothing down there! 
Wait till we step upon you!” And a great 
avalanche boomed and thundered down the 
side of Victoria. | jumped to my feet in a 
terrible hurry, and went and sought out 
Doe. 

“Doe, can’t we climb a mountain, ride a 
horse, or do something?” 

And Doe smiled her most exquisite smile. 
Who should understand better than she the 
workings of the vigorous mountains? 

“| thought so,” she said. ‘‘ We'll go on 
to Glacier, and get a guide, and climb 
Afton.” 

Which we proceeded to do. 

That was the way to take them, it seemed 
—so far as one little human mind could 
hope to take them at all. Their threaten- 
ing manner disappeared, and they became 
high summoning comrades, urging us, lur- 
ing us on our way, as we climbed up among 
them. Such crowds of them, such close 
companies, with only the sheerest, narrow- 
est valleys to part them one from other! 
We seemed to be climbing them all at once, 
they approached and presided so. Im- 
patient, imperial creatures, they, young 
and untamed to submission, They shake 
off the forest about their knees, and the 
snow from their steep crests. But the 
glaciers cling with a crawling persistence, 
overhanging the sheer abysses, edging their 
tortuous way. And the forest, too, has a 
savage will which can often not be denied. 
Gaunt and ragged, it winds its way up over 
the lower rocky slopes, covering them with 
a dark green verdure, which is not soft like 
our Eastern woods, but which suits the 
mountains well. A strange forest, like all 











the strange land. At first I could not 
remember what it was of which it reminded 
me, but I finally knew it was Dante’s 
“selva oscura.” So dark and harsh, with 
the long straight lines of the spruces 
densely marking the shadows, and black 
strings of matted moss hanging from tree 
to tree—one might well find one’s way from 
such direful haunts to the infernal regions. 
Yet the beauty of Dante was likewise there, 
the hovering lure of mystery, vanishing, 
persistent. It was also like the Morte d’Ar- 
thur, the enchantments of Merlin. And, 
of course, it was like the Nibelungenlied. 
Many old stories of mankind began to tell 
themselves over to me with a new meaning, 
as I climbed those rough and difficult ways, 
among those towering crags. How | wished 
I were Madame Nordica, to give the 
Walkure’s cry! 

But better still than the climbing of 
mountains was the rare opportunity which 
came to us presently. Mrs. Selwin, a 
friend of Doe’s, had been a frequenter of the 
Canadian Rockies for some fifteen years. 
All the usual short trips she had taken, 
some of them several times. Now at last 
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her ambition was shaping itself for an en- 
terprise hitherto untried by the feminine 
tourist. She was going north to the 
Kootenay Plains, over the Pipestone Pass. 
Two friends had agreed to accompany her; 
would Doe and I also come along and share 
the fine adventure? Would we! Doe’s 
eyes sparkled, as she turned away from the 
telephone, having received the exciting 
message. But |—what a doubtful tender- 
foot! She shook her head over me for two 
hours before I could persuade her of my 
sufficient prowess, and even then she con- 
sented merely because she is one of those 
rare and priceless friends who understand 
the glorious necessity of taking risks in this 
world. She ordered a horse, and bade me 
ride, until | was black and blue and lame 
and stiff and aching in every joint. It is 
my first and last advice to anyone intending 
a trip to the Canadian Rockies: learn how 
to ride in time. 

Through these various circumstances, it 
came about that we sat on the edge of the 
platform, waiting, on the July morning of 
which I have spoken, while the outfit was 
made ready. 





The other horses wandered away in unconcerned happy company. 
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My duffle-bag I had packed the night be- 
fore, sternly superintended by Doe. Not 
more than two garments of any kind—save 
handkerchiefs—would she allow me, and 
generally it was one sole representative of 
its order which was shaken down into the 
canvas depths. 

“We shall wash them in rivers now and 


then,” Doe commented briefly. ‘And 
anyway——”” 

Yes, and anyway—! That was the true 
camp spirit. 


A pair of winter flannels I had, a pair of 
bed socks, and a heavy bathrobe. That 
was to be my sleeping costume. Then an 
extra flannel waist, and a change of under- 
clothes. A pair of old low shoes for camp 
—most essential articles. A pair of heavy 
knitted woolen stockings. The barest 
necessities of the toilet in the matter of 
implements. Doe laughed at me much on 
account of my celluloid mirror and my nail 
‘scissors; and | may as well confess that I 
promptly lost the latter and that the 
former became so marred with cracks across 
it in every direction that it was of small use. 
Doe’s own mirror was just two inches in 
diameter, and it served her perfectly. | 
had two cakes of soap, one for toilet use and 
one for laundry work. Another time | 
should take two of the latter and a package 
of borax to soften the hard water. A 
liberal jar of cold cream | had, but camphor 
ice would have been better. Talcum 
powder; a flask of whiskey; a handy sew- 
ing kit. My poncho and sweater | had 
kept out to tie on my saddle, as the skies 
threatened rain. Verily here was the 
Simple Life, | thought, as I surveyed the 
long slender bag lying among the outfit, 
and knew that it held all my worldly 
possessions for a matter of three weeks. 

The rest of the outfit was, however, ap- 
parently not so simple. Its preparation, 
of course, had devolved largely on Mr. 
Weston. The luxurious tourist nowadays 
has only to engage a guide and hand all 
further care over to him. Some statement 
of personal tastes there may be, but within 
strict limits, for camp food possibilities do 
not run the range of the markets. The 


platform groaned with our impedimenta. 
There were sacks of flour, pieces of bacon, 
cans of meat and vegetables, bags of rice 
and coffee and tea and beans and sugar and 
salt and dried fruit, jars of marmalade, cans 
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of cream; blankets, blankets—such piles of 
them!—three tents, five duffle-bags, kettles 
and fry-pans, a tin reflector oven, a box of 
tin tableware. How was it possible that 
this confusion could be reduced to the com- 
pass of five packs? The process was, in- 
deed, not immediate, and the train bore 
away the reluctant tourists, craning their 
necks back out of the windows, before we 
were ready to start. 

It was a picturesque sight enough, and 
one most typical of this strange West into 
which I had been enchanted. One by one, 
the pack-horses came up, resignation in 
their wise faces, and planted their sturdy 
feet far apart for the familiar ordeal of 
loading. A careful adjustment there must 
be, an exact balancing. A hundred-pound 
saddle-bag on one side; very well, then, a 
hundred-pound saddle-bag on the other, 
with a firm pile of blankets between, and 
the whole structure covered with a pack- 
mantle and strapped and roped and 
prodded and squeezed until no wonder the 
poor beasts groaned. Then they were 
turned aside to wait, their brown bulging 
loads overhanging their strong little legs, 
and their heads looking out like turtles’ in 
front, observing the further proceedings. 
Meantime Mr. Weston, in fringed buckskin 
coat and high-laced boots over brown 
trousers, kept up a steady fire of joke and 
comment with those who surrounded him— 
with Mrs. Selwin, and the railroad men, and 
a guide or two who had paused to see this 
party take its way out. The very salt of 
the Western humor was on those unsmiling 
lips. 

Mr. Cobell nodded appreciatively now 
and then at some of the more outrageous 
statements of his comrade, but he said little 
himself. Such attention as he had to 
bestow on anything but the work in hand 
he devoted to Lulu, his little dog, whom he 
was going to take with us. The gentle 
creature had never been on the trail before, 
and she was already perplexed and uneasy 
at the strange preparations. Inquiringly 
she roamed about among the piles of out- 
fit, seeking us out one by one, looking 
wistfully up in our faces. I acknowledged 
a faint foreboding stir of sympathy with the 
little beast, as I observed her disquietude, 
and I patted her head when she came my 
way. But Gypsy seized her, and knocked 
her down, and dragged her back and forth, 
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and, as that is the way a dog should be 
treated, her spirits revived at once. 

Gypsy and Britannia, Mrs. Selwin, Doe 
and I—we were the five adventurous 
women, we were the bold, brave ones. We 
scrutinized each other politely, trying to 
get our bearings. | thought, how well we 
should know one another after a day or 
two. But that supposition was only a 
part of my general ignorance. Anyone 
who has camped out knows that people 
may live together in the wilderness week 
after week, and yet not necessarily touch 
each other’s real lives at all. Is it that the 
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All aboard—what that meant, to be 
sure! To set one’s face away from the 
world of people and things, out toward the 
silent wilderness where vastness broods and 
solitude lurks, where the mountains and 
forests have their way in sovereignty un- 
disputed. No wonder my little New 
England breath came quite short with awe. 


I] 
THE HORSES 


We had not been out on the trail a 
day before it became apparent to us 














Not the least interesting members of our party were the pack-horses. 


vast solitude works an individual isolation? 
Or that the experience is, in truth, some- 
thing so apart from the regular order that 
we are not ourselves while it lasts? 

“All aboard!” came the cry at last, and 
we ran and mounted our horses. My horse 
was Eagle Plume, tall and thin, very 
cautious, very grave. Doe’s was Grass- 
hopper, short and jolly. Mrs. Selwin had 
Eva, her fat white pet of two seasons’ ex- 


perience. Britannia rode a mottled beast, 
aptly named Gravy. And Gypsy bestrode 
Queeny. 


that not the least interesting members 
of our party were the pack-horses. Tom- 
my, Baldy, Hogback, Pinto and Paddy 
were their euphonious names, and they 
were all characters. Tommy was born for 
leadership. He was a horse inexpressibly 
droll in his look and manner. His thin 
brown ears had once been pierced, whether 
for some legitimate purpose, or in mere 
cowboy jesting, | do not know; and he had 
ever since gone catching them disastrously 
on trees, so that now they surmounted his 
wise face in a ragged and airy condition 
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which gave him a court-jester sort of ap- 
pearance. The other horses cherished him 
kindly and obeyed him all too well. 

“If Tommy can get one horse to follow 
him—and he always can—’’ Mr. Weston 
remarked, as he hobbled the brown front 
legs one evening on the edge of the camp, 
“there’s nothing he won’t do.” 

Baldy had a stringy white mane and a 
white rim to his eyes. His expression was 
one of profound anxiety, and he was given 
to the conviction that he knew a better 
way through the woods than that which 
the trail indicated. So that he was con- 
tinually charging off on independent ad- 
ventures, his pack catching and scraping 
among the trees, his eyes very staring and 
earnest. But, fortunately, he was no 
leader, and the other horses tolerantly 
ignored his eccentric experiments. 

Hogback, or Hoggy, was possessed of 
an ostentatious resignation. Round and 
white and comfortable, he had a way of 
giving smothered vent to patient, inward 
lamentations over the hardship of his lot 
whenever any ear came his way. Left to 


himself, he was quite cheerful, jogging his 
fat little body along over the trail with 


alacrity. But, closing up with the rest of 
the party, he would begin to roll his eyes, 
drooping their white lids wearily, and to 
fetch deep sighs and groans from his 
wronged and outraged inwards. His ex- 
pression while he was doing this was one of 
such smug and pious forbearance that we 
all turned to look and laugh. But even our 
ridicule he endured, sighing only a little 
more deeply. 

All the pack-horses had been over this 
trail before and they knew it well, better 
even than Mr. Weston and Mr. Cobell. 
Often and often they set us right when the 
way was uncertain. In fact, | think they 
regarded themselves as our natural guides 
and protectors, and though they humbly 
brought up the rear when the trail lay open, 
a hint of trouble called them forward. | 
remember well how we came to a halt one 
day on the edge of the Pipestone creek. 
The trail led through the water before us, 
but the stream had deepened lately and 
was now beyond our depth in this spot. 
Mr. Weston and Mr. Cobell went on a little 
way to find a suitable ford. Immediately 
up came Tommy, his ragged ears cocked 
and knowing. ‘Lost again?” his expres- 
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sion said. ‘Well, follow me.” And down 
he plumped into the deep water, his pack, 
with our provisions and blankets, going 
entirely under. We called, we com- 
manded, it was no use; down went Pinto 
obediently, and after him down went 
Hoggy. Mr. Weston reached us in time 
to restrain Baldy and Paddy, but the harm 
was largely done. Alas for our salt and 
matches! Nothing could excel the com- 
placent satisfaction with which Tommy 
emerged on the opposite bank and walked 
off, dripping, along the trail, our guide 
and rescuer. He was probably disgusted 
enough when he saw us cut across the 
illegitimate trackless waste and rejoin him 
farther on. 

On another occasion we came to a pause 
on the banks of a weltering flood. The 
trail had disappeared. 

“Must be across the river, I think,” said 
Mr. Weston ruefully. 

He spurred his horse into the rushing 
stream and fought his way across. We, 
watching behind, observed with concern 
how the current swept against the pony’s 
side, rising to his haunches, and we began 
to tuck up our skirts and take our feet out 
of the stirrups. 

“Yes’’—more rueful than ever, Mr. Wes- 
ton returned—‘“I’m afraid there’s no help 
for it. Put your feet up behind as high as 
you can, and hold your horses’ heads up- 
stream, and follow where I lead.” 

It was as curious a sensation as I have 
ever had in my life to be out in the midst 
of that torrent. All the universe was sud- 
denly in swift motion. Eagle Plume and | 
seemed to be gliding rapidly up-stream, 
while the river slipped away from us in the . 
opposite direction. As for the banks, they 
reeled and circled. Eagle Plume’s height 
was sometimes my despair on the trail, 
but now I was thankful enough for the 
extra inches which lifted me from the flood. 
As it was, the water swirled and broke 
against the excellent creature’s chest, and 
he had to push his way against it, splashing 
gallantly. 

Once across the river, we followed the 
trail with apparent success for a mile or 
so, then lost it utterly. No use; we might 
search and experiment, no further way was 
here. Mr. Weston and Mr. Cobell returned 
from a vain sally into the woods, perplexed 
and a little troubled. 
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“I say, look at those horses!” cried Mr. 
Weston suddenly. 

Tommy and Pinto and Hoggy were 
standing on the edge of the river, facing 
across it in one direction, their feet in an 
accurate row. There was something set- 
tled and quite determined in their sage 
demeanor. Not of themselves would they 
venture into this particular stream, but 
they would show us, if we cared to observe, 
that the trail lay once more beyond. There 
was nothing for it after that but to breast 
the tide again, wading and reeling. | 
smiled as it suddenly came across me, in 
the midst of the giddy transit, that it was 
Sunday morning at home, and that at this 
hour the decorous community of which | 
form a part was seated, orderly, in its 
church, keeping the Sabbath holy. What 
horror, could their scandalized eyes behold 
me, rebellious off-shoot of their branch, thus 
insanely disporting myself! 

The sagaciousness of our animals oc- 
casioned much thoughtful care in their dis- 
position for the night. They must, so far 
as was possible, be left free to graze, and 
yet they must be prevented from making 
off home or from wandering to remote high 
pastures of which they might happen to 
hold the secret. Fortunately, it was always 
sufficient to deal with the few leading 
spirits; the others would stay with them. 
Three bells were distributed through the 
pack. The sound of their slow intermit- 
tent ringing through the night on the edge 
of the camp, as the horses wandered and 
grazed, is one of the most vivid mem- 
ories of the trip. Once or twice Tommy was 
hobbled, together with his most loyal com- 
rades. Their antics then, as they hopped 
and jerked about their pasture, occasioned 
us, | am afraid, some mirth, so elaborate 
were their gestures. Poor Tommy’s ears 
waved frightfully, as he cheerfully strug- 
gled on his difficult way. 

For the most part, they were sociable 
with us, the whole friendly twelve, and 
hovered close about camp, watching our 
proceedings with interest. Their curiosity 
was quite boundless, and we soon ceased 
to feel any alarm at the sudden thrusting 
of ponies’ heads over our shoulders, to see 
what we were about and if, perchance, there 
was any salt going to waste. Among them- 
selves they were friendly, too, but with 
discrimination. Eva and Gravy were 
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close allies, and, when they Were not feed. 
ing together, they were generally to be 
found with their heads, the one over the 
other, mutually keeping off flies. Poor 
Butter, however, no one could endure, 
This was not his real name (I think it was 
Georgy) but Mrs. Selwin applied the title 
on account of its appropriateness to his 
pale yellow hue. | do not know what was 
the matter with Butter; I think a curse 
followed him. Mr. Cobell rode him on the 
trail with continual imprecations, and, 
turned out to feed at night, all the other 
horses shunned him. They were quite 
hateful about it too, biting him, driving 
him off. He was very humble in his ac- 
ceptance of his miserable lot, trying now 
and then to propitiate his enemies and 
close up with them, but for the most part 
herding alone, abject and forlorn. To add 
to his troubles, he had a skin which suf- 
fered from fly-bites to such an extent that 
he was covered with lumps and sores. 
Poor Butter! The memory of his wretched 
condition quite brings the tears to my eyes. 
Mrs. Selwin and Britannia had come into 
camp armed with bottles of “Citronella,” 
their own personal defense against the 
insect world. With this ointment they 
sallied forth every evening to comfort 
Butter, rubbing his afflicted chest and 
flanks, soothing and patting him. | hope 
his spirit, as well as his skin, was cheered a 
little by these ministrations. 

The insect problem was not one to be 
lightly ignored by any of us. After nine 
o'clock the night cold grew too much for 
the swarming, winged tormentors, but be- 
fore that we all must fight. | have seen 
the horses wedge themselves into small 
trees and stand rocking back and forth, to 
ease their pricking sides. We human 
members of the party had the camp-fire 
smoke to help us. ‘‘Why not, then, a 
smudge for us?” inquired Tommy; and 
he marshaled his forces one evening and 
brought them down upon us. Tramp, 
tramp! what did this mean? All the 
horses coming intocamp? They advanced 
to the fire and huddled themselves in a line 
with the smoke, regardless of our outcries 
as they trampled our scattered belongings. 
Then they closed their eyes, sighed with 
relief, and composed themselves to slum- 
ber. It was as calm a taking possession 
of a desired situation as one could hope 
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to witness. Mr. Weston laughed and rose 
to his feet. 

“That’s Tommy asking for a smudge,” 
he explained. “Come along, Sam, let’s 
cut some boughs for them.” 

And Tommy waggled his torn ear at his 
dozing comrades, who glanced sideways 
at him from between their half-closed lids. 

I believe it was Pinto who stumbled one 
day and cut his leg. The wound was not 
serious, and Mr. Weston turned him out, 
to feed, refusing our offers of cold cream. 
But Pinto felt low in his mind. He limped 
off with elaboration, and lay down on his 
side in the grass, and stretched himself out, 
refusing to eat or take any notice whatever. 

“Let him alone,” Mr. Weston insisted. 
“T tell you he’s all right.” 

The other horses wandered away in an 
unconcerned, happy company, to drink in 
the river and to graze. Not a thought for 
their fallen comrade! Like melancholy 
Jaques, |, sat down to meditate and moral- 
ize on this sad desertion. ‘Sweep on, you 
fat and greasy citizens.’’ Poor Pinto lifted 


not his head, but gave himself up to die. 
Finally, on the edge of the herd, | saw 
Baldy turn his odd, anxious face back to 


where Pinto lay. He seemed to be think- 
ing, considering. He took his way over 
the pasture at length, paused, and re- 
garded the prostrate form. Not one hint 
of response from Pinto! So then Baldy 
gathered his feet beneath him and lay 
down beside his comrade. [| could not see 
that he proffered any counsel, any sort of 
communication; he merely lay there. He 
must have been hungry, too, the good 
Baldy, and longing after that juicy grass. 
By-and-bye, Pinto raised his head very, very 
feebly, but dropped it again with an in- 
stant groan, having, perhaps, for the mo- 
ment, forgotten that his hurt was in his 
leg. Baldy remained unmoved. Little 
by little, at last it transpired that the suf- 
ferer took heart and roused himself. He 
gathered himself up on his haunches, he 
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looked about him and feebly reached his 
nose to pluck a tuft of grass; then he actu- 
ally rose to his feet and began to graze in 
a resigned, martyrlike fashion, hobbling 
on three legs. At which consummation 
Baldly rose too and took himself off, his 
good mission accomplished. If it was not 
a Christian Science treatment which Baldy 
gave Pinto that day, | have no way at all 
of accounting for the interesting perform- 
ance. 

They were so much our friends and allies, 
these staunch little mountain ponies, that 
we seemed to be a party, not of seven, but 
of twenty. Which computation includes 
Lulu. Twenty people abroad in the wil- 
derness! No wonder the solitude fled. | 
remember one day, being very tired, | 
lagged behind the rest of the party and 
finally slid from Eagle Plume’s back to 
ease my knees with walking. The trail 
was crossing a wide, bare land, high-lifted 
and rolling against the mountains. I had 
thought it one of the loneliest places I had 
ever seen in my life, as | viewed it from my 
horse; but now suddenly, faring afoot, 
with my comrades almost out of sight, and 
Eagle Plume behind me, | felt it to be so, 
too. Space and silence and solitude, how 
they compassed me about! That Solitude 
whose realm this whole land was—for the 
first time during the trip I stood in her 
actual presence and knew her for what she 
was. It was a wonderful sensation. | 
would fain have sat down to consider it 
then and there, with Eagle Plume’s reins 
over my arm. But Eagle himself had 
different views on the subject. He whin- 
nied and pawed and pricked his ears long- 
ingly toward his vanishing comrades and 
poked me with his nose until there was 
nothing for it but that I should mount 
into his saddle again. Then how he bore 
me over the waste, snuffing the air with 
impatience! Alas! that was the only 
time I ever met Solitude face to face in the 
Rocky Mountains. 























The division may employ ten thousand men, sometimes three or four hundred at a single roundhouse. 


THE MEN WHO OPERATE THE 
RAILROAD 


BY EDWARD HUNGERFORD 


HE operation of a rail- 

road is a business that 

comes almost wholly 
T under the jurisdiction 
of its general manager, 
a jurisdiction spreading 
J under him to his va- 
rious superintendents and their staffs. The 
superintendent is one of the units of rail- 
road operation. The section of line or 
division over which he is in authority is 
another unit. It may be fifty miles long, 
it may be five hundred—according to the 
volume of traffic it handles—but it is a 
principality; a principality which goes to 
form any one of the great railroad empires 
that interlace themselves over America. 
It has its own offices at some easily ac- 
cessible point and probably its own shops, 








capable of making minor repairs to the 
rolling stock. On some systems, where the 
divisional government obtains, these shops 
and the maintenance of the line are di- 
rectly under the control of the superin- 
tendent; on all of them, even where the de- 
partmental system has its greatest vogue, 
he has at least a voice in regard to their 
management. 

It may be quickly seen that the superin- 
tendent is a commander of no small im- 
portance. He is the executive to whom 
the country through which his division 
passes will look to as the personification of 
the road’s management. He must have 
tact. If the railroad and his territory 
are estranged he must have a double por- 
tion of tact He must on the one hand 
soothe and soften the angry farmer who 
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comes into his office with a tale of fourteen 
acres of woodland set afire by one of “ them 
injines,” and still he must refuse to pay 
a claim of $5,000 when the entire farm is 
not worth half that sum. He must know 
how to pacify the angry shipper who can- 
not get enough freight-cars to handle his 
product. He must give genial assurance 
to the enraged man who has had two car- 
loads of furniture caught ten days now in 
some one of the big yards up the main line, 
and he. will probably have to use some of 
the same sort of convincing talk toward 
that Board of Trade from Honeytown that 
comes asking a half-cut slice in rates and 
send it away believing that this particular 
railroad is the most beneficent influence 
that ever stretched its insinuating way 
into the county. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT A DIPLOMAT 


Nor will he have to use all his diplomacy 
on the outer world; his inner world will 
require much tact in its handling. His 
division will employ from one thousand to 
ten thousand men and the “super” who 
wins the greatest success will be in nine 
cases out of ten the man who has been 
closest to the lives of his men. He will 
know them and understand, will know 
and understand their work, its limitations 
and theirs; all as a 
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alert to recognize merit or heroism—the 
letter files of every railroad division office 
in this country form an unknown record 
of bravery—and as quick to enforce his 
discipline. The men will know it if he 
fails in either of these regards, and in all 
the length and breadth of the land there is 
no greater failure than that of the railroad 
superintendent who has made _ himself 
justly unpopular with his men. His repu- 
tation will follow him from the one ocean 
to the other. 

The superintendent will work hard, 
harder probably than any of his men. He 
will have long hours in his office, great 
masses of reports, records and letters to 
be read, digested and handled intelligently. 
Then there will be whole days at a time 
when his office will see him not. If his 
division is big enough and his road fairly 
prosperous he may have some sort of 
private car or observation engine to cover 
it. Chances are that he will have nothing 
of the sort and that long days and far into 
the night he will be poking his way up and 
down the line in stuffy local trains or in 
the stubby smoky cabooses of pounding 
freights. If he had to walk the division 
he would still be expected to know each of 
its details. He is expected to know its 
curves and its grades. Every bridge, 
every culvert, their condition, this siding, 
that freight-house— 





matter of preparation 
for his office. He will 
pass upon appoint- 
ments—although the 
matter of promotion 
in the train service 
these days has been 
made largely a matter 
of seniority at the 
request of the pro- 
tective organizations 
—and his decision 
upon points of differ- 
ence between his men 
will be absolute. He 
will lend a quick ear 
to grievances. Woe 
betide that superin- 
tendent whose office 
door does not readily 
swing open to the hum- 
blest employee of his 
division. He must be 


The day comes that brings a wreck. 


the superintendent 
must know all of it 
when he goes down 
before his boss, the 
general manager, at 
h adquarters. 

There you have the 
measure of a man. 
He must be big and 
he must be strong— 
in mind and in body. 
He must be resource- 
ful. There will core 
winter days upon win- 
ter days when the mer- 
cury will play tag with 
the zero mark and the 
wind-blown snow will 
pile into miniature 
mountain ridges upon 
his tracks. Then his 
engine will not steam 
properly, air switches 
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and brakes freeze, while the problem of 
finding the rails under all that snow 
will seem to call for a superintendent who 
is superman. There will come warmer 
days when there is more congestion— 
this time because of avalanches of freight 
that test the strength and patience of 
every man on the division, that threaten 
completely to overwhelm it. All these 
times he must remember the old railroad 
axiom that a blocked railroad is far, far 
worse than no railroad at all. The divi- 
sion will be menaced by fire, swollen 
streams will now and then carry away its 
bridges, accidents will come upon it as long 
as men are human. For all these it will 
be the superintendent who must meet the 
emergency, for all he will be held respon- 
sible in greater or less degree. 

Moreover, he must go to headquarters 
and frequently there he may have to fight 
for the needs of his division. Some cold- 
blooded, penny-counting auditor, anxious 
to make a record for reducing expenses, is 


The superintendent must be big and strong— 


in mind and in body. 
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apt to try to cut out necessities. The 
auditor and the comptroller are a long way 
from the division. They do not see those 
necessities as its superintendent sees them. 
This appropriation for a new signal tower 
—always an emblem of safety along the 
line— is cut out, that expenditure for a new 
steel bridge to replace that old and worn 
structure can go over until another year 
when the road is earning more money. Per- 
haps there is a collision a little later that 
the new signal tower would have prevented, 
or a train goes crashing through that worn- 
out bridge to the bed of the river. The 
road in either case is apt to pay much more 
than the preventative would have cost. 
This result of the concentration of admin- 
istration is one of the very great railroad 
problems in America to-day. 

Still, the superintendent must take the 
situation as he finds it and if the general 
manager is a long distance off and a little 
inclined to think of his division as a dis- 
tant reach upon the map that is always 
calling for expenditures, he 
must fight all the harder for 
it. If the financial forces at 
headquarters cut off the very 
things that are crying needs 
to his little domain and a 
nerve-racking, wreck—fear- 
fully expensive to the road 
in both money and reputation 
—comes to pass, he may know 
in advance that he will be 
the man who will catch the 
brunt of the blame, not the 
bookkeeping propositions who 
have cut down his appropri- 
ations. 

So you can see that a 
good railroad superintendent 
is born, like any other sort 
of genius. There can be no 
favoritism in making these 
rulers of the railroad’s princi- 
palities or there will be a 
heavy bill to pay for the folly, 
sooner or later—almost inev- 
itably sooner. Nepotism can 
not come into this most im- 
portant branch of railroad ad- 
ministration. Ability—brains, 
if you please—can be the only 
standard of advancement 
to this post. And what an 
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experience this superintendent must have. 
That is why he almost always rises from 
the ranks of those men whom we are to 
consider at another time. His only bene- 
ficial experience can come from actual work 
in the railroad ranks. The industrial army 
of the railroad, like armies of war-like 
nations, finds its best generals in the men 
who have fought hard battles in the ranks. 
For that very reason railroading in America 
offers to-day, and will continue to offer, 
opportunities for rapid advancement to 
brains and ability such as no other form 
of business can or will. 


OPERATING A DIVISION 


The administration of the division di- 
vides itself quite naturally into several 
channels. The routine of the work; the 
making and filing of records and reports, 
the handling of the mass of correspondence 
that must constantly arise is usually in 
the hands of a chief clerk who 
has control over the office 
force at division headquar- 
ters. If there is an assistant 
superintendent, thechief clerk 
will divide responsibility with 
him, the theory at all times 
being to cut off the detail 
wherever possible. This office 
work is not radically differ- 
ent from the office manage- 
ment of any other large busi- 
ness. Its clerks are about 
the only unorganized force in 
railroad employ. 

If, as has. been suggested 
already, the management of 
the road is of the divisional 
type, the superintendent is 
a more important executive 
than if it is of the depart- 
mental type. In the first of 
these cases he will have par- 
tial authority over the engi- 
Neer maintenance of way, 
whose force keeps the line and 
track structures in full repair 
and also looks after ordinary 
construction work along the 
division. In the same case 
he will also have partial 
authority over the master 
mechanic, in charge of the 
shops and roundhouses and 
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the locomotives of the division. These 
last are regarded by the railroad as part of 
its machinery, like the planers and drills 
in the shops themselves and for the care 
and operation of the locomotives the engi- 
neers and firemen are held responsible to 
the mechanical department. This is the 
case even upon those railroads where, under 
the departmental system, the superintend- 
ent has no authority over the master me- 
chanic or engineer maintenance of way 
upon his division. For the conduct of the 
trains which their locomotives pull both 
engineers and firemen are directly respon- 
sible to the operating department. The 
master mechanic, through his road fore- 
man of engines, simply sees to it that the 
railroad’s property is maintained to a cer- 
tain degree of efficiency and that the men 
who operate the locomotives are capable 
from every point of view. A reasonable 
amount of deterioration is expected and 
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The despatcher is in closest touch with the train operation. 
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each locomotive is expected to “turn in’ 
to the shops for inspection, overhauling 
and repairs, at certain stated intervals. 
The superintendent has absolute author- 
ity over the two officials who are chiefly 
interested in the conduct of the trains over 
the division—the trainmaster and the 
train despatcher. The first of these two 
officers, who must dovetail their work 
together both night and day, has the as- 
signment of the train crews. His opinion 
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an interminable mass of meaningless fig. 
ures, yet when you come to find your 
journey upon it, it quickly simplifies itself 
and you begin to marvel at the relation the 
figures bear to one another, how easily you 
may prick your course through the long 
columns of numerals. The more extensive 
time-tables that the railroad employees 
carry are quite as simple, and yet they are 
great feats of typographical composition, 
too. In reality, both these forms of 
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How the real time-table of the division looks—the one used in headquarters’ office. 
(For explanation see opposite.) 


will be'called for whenever the vexed ques- 
tions of seniority and promotion arise, and 
he will be asked to plan all extra or special 
freight and passenger trains. To show 
how this is done brings us close to the 
question of schedules and we may pause 
for a moment to consider how this import- 
ant phase of the railroad’s operating is 
builded together. 

That time-table that you have just pulled 
from the folder rack seems at first glance 


printed time-tables are but transcripts of 
the real time-table of the division which is 
kept set. out upon a great board. 

This board is ruled in two directions. 
The regularly spaced intervals in one di- 
rection are marked as time and represent 
time—one entire day of twenty-four hours. 
In the other direction of the board the 
stations are spaced in proportion to their 
actual spacing upon the line. 

The reproduction of a portion of such a 
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board for an imaginary division of a rail- 
road will illustrate. This line runs from 
Somerset to Rockville, 120 miles, and por- 
tions of it are double-tracked, the rest 
single-track, as shown at the top of the 
diagram. On the double-track, trains go- 
ing in the same direction may only pass 
one another at the vertical lines, which 
represent station passing sidings, and on 
the single-track sections this rule holds 
with the additional one, of course, that 
trains running in opposite directions may 
also only pass one another at the vertical 
station lines. For economy of room only 
the seven hours, from six o’clock in the 
morning till one o’clock in the afternoon, 
are shown. Following an old-time prac- 
tice odd numbers will represent upbound 
trains, from Somerset to Rockville, even 
numbers the down trains. 

So we have an early morning accommo- 
dation passenger train—No. 1—leaving 
Rockville at 6:10 o'clock and proceeding 
at the leisurely rate of about twenty miles 
an hour—which makes allowance for local 
stops—all the way to Somerset at the far 
end of the division, which it is due to reach 
at 11:45 A.M. It is halted for any length 
of time only at Honeytown, where up- 
bound No. 8—local accommodation—and 
upbound No. 6—fast express—will pass it. 
At 6:20 o’clock an upbound local accom- 
modation of the same nature as No. 1, 
and hence known as No. 2, leaves Somerset 
and, halting only at Robbins’ Corners to 
permit the fast upbound No. 6 to overhaul 
and pass it, reaches Rockville at 1 P. M. 
Train No. 31, which follows No. 1 out of 
Rockville forty minutes later, is a milk 
train and so must have a liberal allow- 
ance for stops. It proceeds only as far as 
Stoneville, where the dairy country ends, 
stops there long enough to turn and to 
water the engine and then returns to Rock- 
ville as No. 32. Train No. 117 is a way- 
freight and still slower. So it follows the 
milk-train. It is known as a “low-class” 
train by the railroaders. It must wait 
everywhere for better class trains to pass it. 
Train No. 118 is the same class of train, 
proceeding in the opposing direction. 
Train No. 5 is a down express. 

Sometimes unforeseen demands of traffic 
necessitate the running of extra trains and 
these may be strung across the board. 
This board, in reality, has all its trains 
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placed upon it by strings and pins, to ad- 
mit of the constant changes that the sched- 
ules are always undergoing and the addi- 
tion of a new train is a quick proceeding. 
As a matter of fact a skilled train master 
or despatcher will rarely take the time 
actually to string an extra train. He 
carries the schedule too completely in his 
head to admit of such a necessity. 

But the extra train is best placed fol- 
lowing, as a second section, some good 
passenger train, as indicated on the dia- 
gram. The regular train will then carry 
signals showing that it is followed on this 
particular day. While the train orders pro- 
tect its movement in any event, as will be 
shown in a moment, the billing of the extra 
train as a second section is less of an upset 
to the regular operation of the division. 
Practiced operating men found years ago 
that the fewer deviations made from the 
regular program of the day the higher the 
factor of safety arose. 

Similarly little provision is made upon 
the regular schedules for the movements of 
through freights. These vary so in num- 
ber, according to the time of year and the 
general condition of business, that they are 
generally moved by special orders. Some 
of these come so regularly, however, that 
the men up and down the line come to 
know and to expect them quite as much as 
the regular trains upon the schedules. 


THE TRAIN DESPATCHER 


Now you begin to see the use of the train 
despatcher. If the unforeseen never came 
to pass upon the railroad—instead of com- 
ing to pass nearly every hour—there might 
be no need of a train despatcher. Each 
engineer, each conductor, each station 
agent would have his complete time-tables 
and the road would run every day in 
full accordance with them. That was the 
very earliest and most primitive way of 
operating railroads. Almost as early the 
need arose of having a special direction 
over the operation of the trains. Emergen- 
cies arose daily. Trains were often late, 
storms beat down upon the line, the snow 
covered the rails; what might have been, 
according to time-card, an orderly opera- 
tion of line, became chaos. If a train was 
ordered by schedule to meet a train bound 
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in the opposite direction, at P——, it 
might wait there for long hours, not know- 
ing that the other engine was broken down 
at A——. 

The invention of the telegraph and its 
almost instant application to railroad serv- 
ice made such special direction possible. 
So now we find the explicit directions of 
the schedule supplemented by even more 
explicit directions from the train de- 
spatcher at the head of the train move- 
ments upon each division. Briefly stated, 
it may be said that the engineer and the 
conductor in charge of a train are first 
guided by the schedule, which after many 
revisions, has been compiled with great 
care, and in reference to connecting lines, 
branches and adjoining divisions. This 
schedule acts in conjunction with certain 
simple, fundamental rules of operation, 
the A, B, C of every railroader. By one 
of these, trains of the same class bound up 
the line are given precedence—all other 
things being equal—over trains bound 
down the line, or vice versa. High-class 
trains, like the fastest limited expresses, 
have precedence over trains of graduated 
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lower classes—down to the slow moving, 
heavy freights. When any sort of train 
loses a certain length of time—usually half 
an hour or more—it loses all rights that it 
might ever have had and everything else 
on the line has precedence over it. A 
train may lose time if it has to, but there 
are never any circumstances that will 
justify it in running ahead of time. 

All of this is the part of railroad opera- 
tion which governs the relation of one train 
to another. There are even simpler, but 
not less vital rules that control its own 
operation. In order that the engineer 
who is guiding the train and the conductor 
who shares the responsibility may keep in 
touch with one another, the device was 
adopted many years ago of having a cord 
run through the cars of passenger trains to 
a bell signal in the cab of the engine. This 
bell signal during recent years has given 
way almost everywhere to an improved 
form of locomotive signal, sounded by 
means of compressed air in tubes through- 
out the train and operated in connection 
with the air-brake equipment. 

The air-whistle or bell-cord cede of signals 











The line’s fast fliers are each protected by the science of railroad operation. 
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is standard upon all American railroads — vertically in a cir- 
c 


and is as follows: 
When the train is standing: 


Two signals—start. 

Three signals—back. 

Four y sored 9d or release air-brakes. 
Five signals—call in flagman. 


When the train is in motion: 


Two signals—stop at once. 

Three signals—stop at the next station. 
Four signals—reduce speed. 

Five signals—increase speed. 


There also arises a necessity for com- 
munication between men who stand out- 
side the train and who seek to guide the 
movement of the locomotive. This neces- 
sity has given rise to still another signal 
code, transmitted by the hands—holding 
a flag, if possible—by day, and a lighted 
lantern at night. This signal code fol- 
lows: 


METHOD OF TRANSMITTING SIGNAL INDICATION 


Stop. 


Swung across track. 
Proceed. 


Raised and lowered vertically 


e across the track: 
When the train is stand- 
ing Back. 
When the train is in mo- 
tion 
Swung horizontally in a 
circle: 
When the train is stand- 


Train has parted. 


ing Apply air-brakes. 
Hold at arm’s length ied 
above head: 
When the train is stand- 
ing Release air-brakes. 
Any object waved violently by any person on 
or near the track is a stop signal. 


By use of his locomotive whistle the 
engineer is enabled to acknowledge these 
signals, as well as to signal upon his own 
initiative. His code is also a standard in 
railroading. It follows: 


—A SHORT BLAST —— A LONG BLAST 


Stop, apply brakes. 
Release brakes. 
Flagman go back and 
protect rear end of 
| train. 
Flagman 
train. 


return to 








Each engineer knows that the despatcher is setting a clear path for him. 





















































































































































































































































































Train in motion, has parted. 
Acknowledgment of signals, 
not otherwise provided for. 

Standing train—back. 

Call for signals. 

Calls attention to following sec- 
tion. 

Highway crossing signal. 

Approaching stations, junc- 
tions or railroad crossings 
at grade. 


A succession of short blasts is an alarm 
for persons on the track and calls the at- 
tention of trainmen to danger ahead. 

These signal codes operate fundamen- 
tally in connection with the essential rules 
of schedule that I have already shown. 

The train despatcher, skilled in the quick 
movement of trains, may or he may not, 
have a map of the line in front of him as 
he sits at his desk. You may be quite 
certain that he knows where every moving 
train on the division is at the moment you 
see him, just as clearly as if it were all 
spelled there to the naked eye in some 
sort of picture map. No trains proceed 
without his express orders. He has ‘‘re- 
liefs” and there is no hour of day or night 
when one of these is not at the despatcher’s 
desk, having the work of the line under his 
exact supervision. A train receives its 
orders to start from the terminal of the 
division by telegraph from the despatcher. 
It is received by the telegraph agent at the 
terminal and written by him on triplicate 
tissue. It is repeated back to the de- 
spatcher’s office for accuracy. The tele- 
graph agent gives the order to the engineer 
and to the conductor of the train, retain- 
ing the third copy for his own protection. 
They sign a receipt for him and this fact 
is also telegraphed to the despatcher. The 
engineer is required to read his order to his 
fireman. There is little chance, appar- 
ently, for a mental lapse in this all-import- 
ant matter of train orders and yet great 
accidents have happened upon American 
railroads just because men’s minds have 
perversely refused to read what eyes and 
ears had read. 

The order that the train receives from 
the despatcher by means of the tele- 
graph will direct it to proceed to a certain 
point on the line and will specify every 
train—regular or extra—that it will meet 
and the meeting point. When the train 
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has proceeded to the end of its orders, 
there will be more orders from the train 
despatcher to be receipted for, and so it 
will proceed to the end of the route. It is 
quite possible that at any stage of the 
journey orders will come from headquar- 
ters nullifying those already issued in part 
or entirely, and these must be accounted 
for in the same thorough and accurate 
fashion. Some of this seems “red-tape” 
to the men on the line and there come 
times when they are a bit disposed to rebel 
at what seems to them useless formality. 
There also come times when trains crash 
into one another and at those times the 
railroad, with its infinite system of record- 
ing its orders, is generally apt to be able to 
place the blame pretty accurately. Those 
are the times when the system of train 
orders justifies its worth. 

Some of the railroads, seeking to decrease 
their telegraphic expense, are experiment- 
ing with the telephone as a medium of 
despatching trains. The chief objection 
offered to this substitute lies in the abso- 
lute certainty of the telegraph, a certainty 
that is easiest reduced to written record. 


RAILROAD OPERATION AN EVOLUTION 


All this elaborate system of operation 
control has been built through many years 
of practice. Experience has been more 
than a teacher in American railroading. 
It has been a faculty and curriculum, too. 
Methods that promised well at the outside 
have been faulty after trial and rejected. 
Committees of trained experts have pon- 
dered and reported voluminously, the 
standard railroad codes of every sort have 
been born because of them. The opera- 
tion of the railroad has been brought close 
to science. It would seem as if the entire 
field had been completely covered. 

And yet new situations constantly arise 
the like of which have never before pre- 
sented themselves, even to the railroad 
veterans. Traffic moves in unequal vol- 
ume, particularly freight traffic. There 
are single-track stretches through the 
Middle West that starve through eleven 
months of the year and for the other thirty 
days handle in grain more tonnage than a 
double-track trunk-line in the East. Ob- 




















When the wind-blown snows 


viously such lines cannot be double-tracked 
for thirty days of business; quite as obvi- 
ously the overtaxed division, its equip- 
ment and men must rise to every necessity 


of the flood tide of business. There are 
fat years and there are lean years. There 
come years of bumper crops, years when 
the factory lights burn from sunset to 
dawn and wheels turn unceasingly, and 
then the superintendent wonders how his 
equipment and his men are going to stand 
the strain. Engines are kept from the 
shops and in service, nothing that is even 
a semblance of a car is kept out of service, 
the demand for men is keen, prosperity 
strains the resources of the railroad. 

In the lean years engines are sometimes 
kept from the shops because the railroad 
feels that it must hold down its running 
expenses to keep pace with reduced reve- 
nues and such a course it can stoutly defend 
as nothing else than good business. Equip- 
ment begins to stand idle. Engines are 
tucked away on empty sidings, boarded 
and forlorn, and if the year be very lean 
indeed the superintendent may find it 
necessary to send out a wrecking crane 
and begin lifting empty cars off the rails 


form mountains on the tracks. 


and leaving them in the ditch at the side 
of the right-of-way until the golden times 
shall come again. At such seasons his in- 
genuity is tested quite as much as in the 
times of flood-tide. Orders come to cut 
expenses and his big expense is the pay- 
roll. When he begins to blue-pencil that 
pay-roll some one is going to go hungry. 
The superintendent knows that. He must 
move with great care in such emergencies. 


WHEN ACCIDENTS HAPPEN 


The day comes that brings a slip—all 
the committees and all the codes in the 
world cannot prevent railroad wrecks. In 
one case it is the failure of the human 
factor, in another perhaps the failure of the 
mechanical. A man, upon whom respon- 
sibility rests, gives way; a bit of steel shows 
a flaw; possibly the accident is the sort of 
thing that seems beyond human ken, a 
landslide on the slope of a mountain, 
pitching great rocks down into the path 
of a fast express—the list of possibilities 
is well-nigh endless. There a crash, 
sixty-ton cars piled about like billets of 
firewood, a giant locomotive breathing its 
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last in the ditch, the bent and torn skeleton 
of a bridge stretched within the bottom 
of a river. 

The superintendent’s telephone is at his 
bedside. When it rings at night time, he 
may think of the best and fastest trains 
on his division. Suppose one of those pet 
youngsters, all gay without in green and 
brass, is stretched at the foot of an em- 
bankment. He is called to it just as his 
emergency men are called. He will find 
his way to the rescue train—in England 
they call it the breakdown train, here we 
know it as the wrecking crew. The mem- 
bers of that crew, like trained firemen, are 
always held in the expectation of an emer- 
gency. They live in their homes but these 
must be close to the point at which their 
train is kept ready for service. They, too, 
have telephones at their bedsides and when 
the despatcher gets word that the worst 
has happened he routs out the members of 
the crew in quick shape. They get down 
into the yard, an engine manned by the 
extras that are always held in reserve at 
every big roundhouse point is coupled to 
the train and they are off to the scene of 
trouble, just as the fire-laddies find their 
way through crowded city streets. 

The track is cleared for the wrecking 
train and the crew makes a last inspection 
of the equipment on the way to the scene 
of trouble. The chief feature of the out- 
fit is a huge crane, set low enough to come 
within the head and side clearances of the 
line, and when the relief has come to the 
wreck that crane reaches out its great arm 
and begins to bring order out of chaos. 
Sometimes there is little work for the 
crane. The wreckage may be so spilled 
over the track that the superintendent, 
who is like a general on the field, may order 
the wreckage burned. That costs money, 
but time is money on a railroad and in 
such cases often bigger money than the 
value of a lot of crushed and splintered 
cars. The “super” must remember again 
that a blocked railroad is worse than no 
railroad at all. There may be all sorts of 
passenger and mail trains tied up back of 
that wreck, for which the railroad has to 
pay heavy penalties in the event of their 
being detained. In such a case his judg- 
ment may be worth more to the railroad 
than his salary for an entire year. He 
must know when to apply the torch and 
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when not to. It is that sort of judgment 
that makes a man a ruler over men in the 
principalities of the railroad empire. 

Of course, the superintendent does not 
run out to every smash-up on his division. 
It keeps the wrecking-crew busy most of 
the time doing that, for there are thousands 
of minor accidents that, while they pile 
up broken equipment and delay operation, 
can still be capably handled by minor 
officials. In the case of a fairly sizable 
division there may be an assistant superin- 
tendent who has this phase of actual rail- 
roading under his routine. Still if the 
wreck is at all sizable the “old man” is apt 
to come hurrying down to the scene. He 
has his telephone and he is his own judge 
as to that necessity. 

There is more clearing up after the acci- 
dent than that accomplished by the wreck- 
ing crew. Within a few hours the super- 
intendent’s office is transformed into a 
courtroom and a rigid investigation is 
under way. A railroad hates to have two 
accidents happen because of the same 
cause. So it proceeds into inquiry, form- 
ally and legally, with stenographers mak- 
ing a record of the proceedings. All is 
secret. Rumors come out from the in- 
quiry but they are short for it is not a long 
time before the verdict is known. 

The verdict may be known but the find- 
ings are rarely published. Some persons 
have had an uncomfortable time of it, and 
there may be some who will quit railroad- 
ing because of this. It seems hard to the 
employee when the “‘old man” sits in judg- 
ment upon him. The superintendent to 
him is a big man and powerful. Yet 
chances are, judgment is being passed upon 
that very superintendent by the “powers 
that be” down at headquarters. This may 
be the last of a long series of accidents upon 
the division and the “‘super’s” job may 
be hanging in as delicate balance as that 
of some refractory office-boy. 

So, hoping for fair play he plays fair 
himself, and the judgment of that tribunal 
will probably be good law and good sense. 
The superintendent will play fair; in most 
instances because, as you have already 
been told, that is the way of such executives 
in American railroading, in a few instances 
perhaps because there is a fate that awaits 
the men who do not play fair with their 
subordinates. The tangle of railroad lines 
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The wrecking crew is always held for emergency. 











Giant wrecking equipment on the Southern Pacific. 
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that rests upon the United States is strewn 
with more wrecks of men who neglected 
this phase of their work than ever it was 
strewn with the wrecks of engines or of 
Cars. 


THE GENERAL MANAGER 


The general manager is a larger edition 
of the superintendent. In nine cases out of 
ten he will first have filled that difficult 
position. He will have probably passed 
through the intermediate offices of assistant 
general superintendent, general superin- 
tendent, and assistant general manager. 
His path has been a succession of rising 
steps, each one a preparation for the next. 

He will have anywhere from a thousand 
to ten thousand miles of system under him. 
The entire road in operation—the mechan- 
ical and maintenance of way forces report- 
ing to him, whether the organization of 
the road be departmental or divisional— 
will be at his command. To him a com- 
pany of superintendents will come with 
reports and suggestions, to receive orders. 
He will place himself within no small limits. 
He must understand and appreciate the 
difficulties of his captains who handle the 
mountain-climbing reaches with their giant 
and stupendous curves, and he must un- 
derstand quite as well the problems that 
beset the men whose divisions span the 
broad prairies. 

Every morning he has a morning paper 
placed upon his desk of which not more 
than half a dozen copies are printed. It 
is called The Situation, and it gives him 
nothing but the news of his system. By 
it he knows of the traffic handled upon 
the line, all subdivided into divisions—so 
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many trains, so many cars—roughly, so 
many tons carried, and it will go into his- 
tory in cold-blooded fashion by showing 
just what the traffic was for the corre- 
sponding day one year, two years, five years 
before. The weather conditions at each 
point of the system are noted in detail, the 
more serious train delays and their causes, 
every fact or incident that might affect 
the traffic or the operation of the system 
will be spread upon it; it will seek in every 
way to act as a guide and a barometer of 
the condition of a great property up to 
the very hour at which the general manager 
comes to his desk. With “the situation” 
well digested, this prime minister of the 
railroad empire is prepared to enter upon 
his day. He receives committees of na- 
tional commercial organizations, commit- 
tees from the brotherhood organizations of 
his men, confers constantly with the 
president of the road. On most systems 
he carries the rank of vice-president, and 
as such he enters into the executive coun- 
cils of the company. 

His empire is not counted by counties. 
It stretches across many states and links 
far distant towns. He may have as many 
as a quarter of a million of employees re- 
ceiving his orders, more than a million 
men, women and children directly or in- 
directly dependent upon him. He buys 
five million dollars worth of cars to-day, 
and to-morrow a solid mile of new locomo- 
tives. He is up and down the line all the 
while, watching here, probing there. His 
is a big job, he must reach it in a big way. 
There are whole principalities of Europe, 
whole states of the Union that do not 
compare in the magnitude of their work- 
ings with those of his industrial empire. 





THE LORD OF LACKAWAXEN 
CREEK 


BY ZANE GREY 


'INDING among the Blue 
Hills of Pennsylvania 
there is a swift amber 
stream that the In- 
dians named _ Lack-a- 
wax-en. The literal 

2 translation no one 
seems to know, es it must mean, in mys- 
tical and imaginative Delaware, “the 
brown water that turns and whispers and 
tumbles.”’ It is a little river hidden away 
under gray cliffs and hills black with 
ragged pines. It is full of mossy stones 
and rapid ripples. 

All its tributaries, dashing white-sheeted 
over ferny cliffs, wine-brown where the 
whirling pools suck the stain from the 
hemlock roots, harbor the speckled trout. 
Wise in their generation the black and red- 
spotted little beauties keep to their brooks; 
for, farther down, below the rush and fall, 
a newcomer is lord of the stream. He 
is an arch enemy, a scorner of beauty and 
blood, the wolf-jawed, red-eyed, bronze- 
backed black-bass. 

A mile or more from its mouth the Lack- 
awaxen leaves the shelter of the hills and 
seeks the open sunlight and slows down to 
widen into long lanes that glide reluctantly 
over the few last restraining barriers to 
the Delaware. In a curve between two of 
these level lanes there is a place where bare- 
foot boys wade and fish for chubs and bask 
on the big bowlders like turtles. It is a 
famous hole for chubs and_ bright-sided 
shiners and sunfish. And, perhaps because 
it is so known, and so shallow, so open to 
the sky, few fishermen ever learned that 
in its secret stony caverns hid a great 
golden-bronze treasure of a bass. 

In vain had many a flimsy feathered 
hook been flung over his lair by fly casters 
and whisked gracefully across the gliding 
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surface of his pool. In vain had many a 
shiny spoon and pearly minnow reflected 
sunglints through the watery windows of 
his home. In vain had many a hellga- 
mite and frog and grasshopper been 
dropped in front of his broad nose. 

Chance plays the star part in a fisher- 
man’s luck. One still cloudy day, when 
the pool glanced dark under a leaden sky, 
I saw a wave that reminded me of the wake 
of a rolling tarpon; then followed an angry 
swirl, the skitter of a frantically leaping 
chub, and a splash that ended with a sound 
like the deep chung of water sharply turned 
by an oar. 

Big bass choose strange hiding places. 
They should be looked for in just such holes 
and rifts and shallows as will cover their 
backs. But to corral a six-pounder in the 
boys’ swimming hole was a circumstance 
to temper a fisherman’s vanity with ex- 
perience. 

Thrillingly conscious of the possibilities 
of this pool, | studied it thoughtfully. It 
was a wide, shallow bend in the stream, 
with dark channels between submerged 
rocks, suggestive of underlying shelves. 
It had a current, too, not noticeable at 
first glance. And this pool looked at long 
and carefully, colored by the certainty of 
its guardian, took on an aspect most allur- 
ing to an angler’s spirit. It had changed 
from a pond girt by stony banks, to a foam- 
flecked running stream, clear, yet hiding 
its secrets, shallow, yet full of labyrinthine 
water-courses. It presented problems, 
which, difficult as they were, faded in a 
breath before a fisherman’s optimism. 

I tested my leader, changed the small 
hook for a large one, and selecting a white 
shiner fully six inches long, I lightly hooked 
it through the side of the upper lip. A 
sensation never outgrown since boyhood, 
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a familiar mingling of strange fear and 
joyous anticipation, made me stoop low 
and tread the slippery stones as if 1 were 
a stalking Indian. I knew that a glimpse 
of me, or a faint jar vibrating under the 
water, or an unnatural ripple on its sur- 
face would be fatal to my enterprise. 

I swung the lively minnow and instinc- 
tively dropped it with a splash over a dark 
space between two yellow sunken stones. 
Out of the amber depths started a broad 
bar of bronze, rose and flashed into gold. 
A little dimpling eddying circle, most fas- 
cinating of all watery forms, appeared 
round where the minnow had sunk. The 
golden moving flash went down and van- 
ished in the greenish gloom like a tiger 
stealing into a jungle. The line trembled, 
slowly swept out and straightened. How 
fraught that instant with a wild yet wait- 
ing suspense, with a thrill potent and 
blissful! 

Did the fisherman ever live who could 
wait in such a moment? My arms 
twitched involuntarily. Then I struck 
hard, but not half hard enough. The bass 
leaped out of a flying splash, shook him- 
self in a tussle plainly audible, and slung 
the hook back at me like a bullet. 

In such moments one never sees the fish 
distinctly; excitement deranges the vision, 
and the picture, though impressive, is dim 
and dreamlike. But a blind man would 
have known this bass to be enormous, for 
when he fell he cut the water as a heavy 
stone. 

The best of fishing is that a mild phil- 
osophy attends even the greatest misfor- 
tunes. To be sure this philosophy is a 
delusion peculiar to fishermen. It is 
something that goes with the game and 
makes a fellow fancy he is a stoic, invulner- 
able to the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune. 

So 1 went on my way upstream, cheer- 
fully, as one who minded not at all an inci- 
dent of angling practice; spiritedly as one 
who had seen many a big bass go by the 
board. The wind blew softly in my face; 
the purple clouds, marshaled aloft in fleets, 
sailed away into the gray distance; the 
stream murmured musically; a kingfisher 
poised marvelously over a pool, shot down- 
ward like a streak, to rise with his quiver- 
ing prey; birds sang in the willows and 
daisies nodded in the fields; misty veils 
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hung low in the hollows; all those attri- 
butes of nature, poetically ascribed by 
anglers to be the objects of their full con- 
tent, were about me. 

1 found myself thinking about my two 
brothers, Cedar and Reddy for short, both 
anglers of long standing and some repu- 
tation. It was a sore point with me and a 
stock subject for endless disputes that they 
just never could appreciate my superiority 
as a fisherman. Brothers are singularly 
prone to such points of view. So when | 
thought of them | felt the incipient stir- 
ring of a mighty plot. It occurred to me 
that the iron-mouthed old bass, impreg- 
nable of jaw as well as of stronghold, might 
be made to serve a turn. And all the 
afternoon the thing grew and grew in my 
mind. 

Luck favoring me, | took home a fair 
string of fish, and remarked to my brothers 
that the conditions for fishing the stream 
were favorable. Thereafter morning on 
morning my eyes sought the heavens, ap- 
pealing for a cloudy day. At last one 
came, and I invited Reddy to go with me. 
With childish pleasure, that would have 
caused weakness if any but an unscrup- 
ulous villain, he eagerly accepted. He 
looked over a great assortment of tackle, 
and finally selected a six-ounce Leonard 
bait-rod carrying a light reel and fine line. 
When I thought of what would happen, 
if Reddy hooked that powerful bass, an 
unholy glee fastened upon my soul. 

We never started out that way together, 
swinging rods and pails, but old associa- 
tions were awakened. We called up the 
time when we had left the imprints of bare 
feet on the country roads; we lived over 
many a boyhood adventure by a running 
stream. And at last we wound up on the 
never threadbare question as to the merit 
and use of tackle. 

“| always claimed,” said Reddy, “that 
a fisherman should choose tackle for a 
day’s work after the fashion of a hunter 
in choosing his gun. A hunter knows 
what kind of game he’s after, and takes 
a small or large caliber accordingly. Of 
course a fisherman has more rods than 
there are calibers of guns, but the rule 
holds. Now to-day I have brought this 
light rod and thin line because I don’t need 
weight. I don’t see why you’ve brought 
that heavy rod. Even a two pound 
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bass would be a great surprise up this 
stream.” 

“You're right,” | replied, “but I sort 
of lean to possibilities. Besides I’m fond 
of this rod. You know I’ve caught a half 
dozen bass of from five to six pounds with 
it. | wonder what you would do if you 
hooked a big one on the delicate thing.” 
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hear some tale of woe from some fisher- 
man. ‘Hooked a big one—broke this— 
broke that—got under a stone.’ That’s 
why no five or six pound bass are taken 
from shallow, swift, rock-bedded streams 
on light tackle.” 

When we reached the pool I sat down 
and began to fumble with my _ leader. 








Ike brown water that turns and whispers and tumbles. 


“Do?” ejaculated my brother. “I'd 
have a fit! I might handle a big bass in 
deep water with this outfit, but here in 
this shallow stream with its rocks and 
holes | couldn’t. And that is the reason 
so few big bass are taken from the Dela- 
ware. We know they are there, great 
lusty fellows! Every day in season we 


How generously | let Reddy 
have the first cast! My iniq- 
uity carried me to the ex- 
treme of bidding him steal 
softly and stoop low. | saw 
a fat chub swinging in the 
air; | saw it alight to dis- 
appear in a churning commo- 
tion of the water, and I heard 
Reddy’s startled: ‘‘Gee!” 

Hard upon his exclama- 
tion followed action of strik- 
ing swiftness. A shrieking 
reel, willow wand of a rod 
wavering like a buggy-whip 
in the wind, curving splashes 
round a foam-lashed swell, a 
crack of dry wood, a sound 
as of a banjo string snapping, 
a sharp splash, then a heavy 
sullen souse; these, with 
Reddy standing voiceless, 
eyes glaring on a broken rod 
and limp trailing line, were 
the essentials of the tragedy. 

Somehow the joke did not 
ring true, when Reddy waded 
ashore calm and _ self-con- 
tained, with only his burning 
eyes to show how deeply he 
felt. What he said to me in 
a quiet voice must not, owing 
to family pride, go on record. 
It most assuredly would not 
be an addition to the fish 
literature of the day. 

But he never mentioned 
the incident to Cedar, which 
omission laid the way open 
for my further machinations. 
I realized that 1 should have tried Cedar 
first. He was one of those white-duck- 
pants-on-a-dry-rock sort of a fisherman 
anyway. And in due time | had him 
wading out toward the center of that pool. 

I always experienced a painful sensation 
while watching Cedar cast. He must have 
gotten his style from a Delsartian school. 
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One moment he resembled Ajax defying 
the lightning and the next he looked like 
the fellow who stood on a monument 
smiling at grief. And not to mention pose, 
Cedar’s execution was wonderful. I have 
seen him cast a frog a mile—but the frog 
had left the hook. It was remarkable to 
see him catch his hat, and ter- 
rifying to hear the language (Fx 
he used at such ordinary ang- | 
ling event. It was not safe 
to be in his vicinity, but if 
this was unavoidable, the 
better course was to face him; 
because if you turned your 
back an instant, his flying 
hook would have a fiend- 
ish affinity for your trousers, 
and it was not beyond his 
powers to swing you kicking 
out over the stream. All of 
which, considering the frail- 
ties of human nature and 
of fishermen, could be for- 
given; he had, however, one 
great fault impossible to over- 
look and it was that he made 
more noise than a_ playful 
hippopotamus. 





| hoped, despite all these 
things, that the big bass 
would rise to the occasion. 


He did rise. He must have 
recognized the situation of 
his life. He spread the waters 
of his shallow pool and ac- 
commodatingly hooked him- 
self. 

Cedar’s next graceful move 
was to fall off the slippery 
stone on which he had been 
standing and to go out of 
sight. His hat floated down- 
stream; the arched tip of his 
rod came up, then his arm, 
and his dripping shoulders 
and body. He yelled like 
a savage and pulled on the 
fish hard enough to turn a 
tuna in the air. The big bass leaped 
three times, made a long shoot with 
his black dorsal fin showing, and then, 
with a lunge, headed for some place remote 
from there. Cedar plowed after him, send- 
ing the water in sheets, and then he slipped, 
wildly swung his arms and fell again. 
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| was sinking to the ground owing to 
unutterable and overpowering sensations 
of joy when a yell and a commotion in 
the bushes heralded the appearance of 
Reddy. 

“Hang on, Cedar! Hang on!” he cried, 
and began an Indian war-dance. 





and threaded the familiar green-lined towpath 


toward home. 


The few succeeding moments were some- 
what blurred because of my excess of 
emotion. When | returned to conscious- 
ness Cedar was wading out with a hookless 
leader, a bloody shin, and a disposition 
utterly and irretrievably ruined. 

“Put up a job on me!” he roared. 
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Thereafter during the summer each of us 
made solitary and sneaking expeditions, 
bent on the capture of the lord of the Lack- 
awaxen. And somehow each would return 
to find the other two derisively speculative 
as to what caused his clouded brow. 
Leader on leader went to grace the rocks 
of the old bronze warrior’s home. At 
length Cedar and Reddy gave up, leaving 
the pool to me. I fed more than one 
choice shiner to the bass and more than 
once he sprang into the air to return my 
hook. 

Summer and autumn passed; winter 
came to lock the Lackawaxen in icy fet- 
ters; | fished under southern skies where 
lagoons and moss-shaded waters teemed 
with great and gamy fish, but I never for- 
got him. | knew that when the season 
rolled around, when a June sun warmed 
the cold spring-fed Lackawaxen, he would 
be waiting for me. 

Who was it spoke of the fleeting of time? 
Obviously he had never waited for the 
opening of the fishing season. But at last 
the tedious time was like the water that 
has passed. And then I found I had an- 
other long wait. Brilliant June days 
without a cloud were a joy to live, but 
worthless for fishing. Through all that 
beautiful month | plodded up to the pool, 
only to be unrewarded. Doubt began to 
assail me. Might not the ice, during the 
spring break-up, have scored him from 
the shallow hole? No. | felt that not even 
a rolling glacier could have moved him 
from his subterranean home. 

Often as I reached the pool I saw fisher- 
men wading down the stream, and on these 
occasions | sat on the bank and lazily 
waited for the intruding disturbers of my 
peace to pass on. Once, the first time I 
saw them, I had an agonizing fear that one 
of the yellow-helmetted, khaki-coated ang- 
lers would hook my bass. The fear, of 
course, was groundless, but | could not 
help human feelings. The idea of that 
grand fish rising to a feathery imitation 
of a bug or a lank dead bait had nothing 
in my experience to warrant its considera- 
tion. Small, lively bass, full of play, fond 
of chasing their golden shadows, and bel- 
ligerent and hungry, were ready to fight and 
eat whatever swam into their ken. But 
a six-pound bass, slow to reach such weight 
in swift-running water, was old and wise 
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and full of years. He did not feed often 
and when he did he wanted a live fish big 
enough for a good mouthful. So, with 
these facts to soothe me | rested my fears, 
and got to look humorously at the inva- 
sions of the summer-hotel fishers. 

They came wading, slipping, splashing 
downstream, blowing like porpoises, slap- 
ping at the water with all kinds of artificial 
and dead bait. And they called to me in 
a humor actuated by my fishing garb and 
the rustic environment. 

“Hey, Rube! Ketchin’ any?” 

I said the suckers was bitin’ right pert. 

“What d’you call this stream?” 

I replied, giving the Indian name. 

“Lack-a-what? Can’t you whistle it? 
Lack-awhacken? You mean Lack-afish- 
_ . 

“Lack-arotten,” joined in another. 

“Do you live here?” questioned a third, 

I modestly said yes. 

“Why don’t you move?” Whereupon 
they all laughed and pursued the noisy 
tenor of their way downstream, pitching 
their baits around. 

“Say, fellows,’ I shouted after them, 
“are you training for the casting tourna- 
ment in Madison Square Garden or do you 
think you’re playing lacrosse?” 

Good fellows all! The laugh that came 
back proved the joke on them, and that it 
would be remembered as part of the 
glorious time they were having. 

July brought the misty, dark, lowering 
days. Not only did | find the old King 
at home on these days, but just as con- 
temptuous of hooks and leaders as he had 
been the summer before. About the mid- 
dle of the month he stopped giving me 
paralysis of the heart; that is to say, he 
quit rising to my tempting chubs and 
shiners. So | left him alone to rest, to 
rust out hooks and grow less suspicious. 

By the time August came the desire to 
call on him again was well nigh irresistible. 
But | waited, and fished the Delaware, and 
still waited. I would get him when the 
harvest moon was full. Like all the old 
moss-backed denizens of the shady holes, 
he would come out then for a last range 
over the feeding shoals. 

At length a morning broke humid and 
warm, almost dark as twilight, with little 
gusts of fine rain. Of all days this was the 
day! I chose a stiff rod, a heavy silk line, 























a stout brown leader, and a large hook. 
From my bait box | took two five-inch red 
catfish, the little ‘‘stone-rollers” of the 
Delaware, and several long shiners. Thus 
equipped I sallied forth. 

The walk up the towpath, along the 
canal with its rushes and sedges, across the 
meadows white with late-blooming daisies, 
lost nothing because of its familiarity. 
When I reached the pool | saw in the low 
water near shore several small bass scout- 
ing among the schools of minnows. | did 
not want these pugnacious fellows to kill 
my bait, so procuring a hellgamite from 
under a stone, | put it on my hook and 
promptly caught two of them, and gave 
the other a scare he would not soon forget. 

| decided to try the bass with one of his 
favorite shiners. With this trailing in the 
water | silently waded out, making not 
so much as a ripple. The old familiar 
oppression weigned on my breast; the 
old throbbing boyish excitement tingled 
through my blood. I made a long cast 
and dropped the shiner lightly. He went 
under and then came up to swim about on 
the surface. This was a sign that made 
my heart leap. Then the water bulged, 
and a black bar shot across the middle of 
the long shiner. He went down out of 
sight, the last gleams of his divided bright- 
ness fading slowly. I did not need to see 
the little shower of silver scales floating up 
to know that the black bar had been the 
rounded nose of the old bass and that he 
had taken the shiner across the middle. | 
struck hard, and my hook came whistling 
at me. I had scored a clean miss. 

I] waded ashore very carefully, sat down 
on a stone by my bait pail and meditated. 
Would he rise again? 1 had never known 
him to do so twice in one day. But then 
there had never been occasion. | be- 
thought me of the “stone-rollers” and 
thrilled with certainty. Whatever he 
might resist he could not resist one of 
those little red catfish. Long ago when 
he was only a three or four pounder, roam- 
ing the deep eddies and swift rapids of the 
Delaware, before he had isolated himself 
to a peaceful old age in this quiet pool, he 
must have poked his nose under many a 
stone, with red eyes keen for one of those 
dainty morsels. 

My excitation thrilled itself out to the 
calm assurance of the experienced fisher- 
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man. | firmly fastened on one of the cat- 
fish and stole out into the pool. 1 waded 
farther than ever before; I was careful 
but confident. Then | saw the two flat 
rocks dimly shining. The water was dark 
as it rippled by, gurgling softly; it gleamed 
with lengthening shadows and glints of 
amber. 

I swung the catfish. A dull flash of sun- 
shine seemed to come up to meet him. 
The water swirled and broke with a splash. 
The bass’ broad black head just skimmed 
the surface; his jaws opened wide to take 
in the bait; he turned and flapped a huge 
spread tail on the water. 

Then I struck with all the power the 
tackle would stand. 1 felt the hook catch 
solidly as if in a sunken log. Swift as 
flashing light the bass leaped. The drops 
of water hissed and the leader whizzed 
But the hook held. | let out one exultant 
yell. He did not leap again. He dashed 
to the right, then the left, in bursts of sur- 
prising speed. .1 had hardly warmed to 
the work when he settled down and made 
for the dark channel between the yellow 
rocks. My triumph was to be short-lived. 
Where was the beautiful spectacular sur- 
face fight 1 expected of him? Cunning 
old monarch! He laid his great weight 
dead on the line and lunged for his sunken 
throne. 1| held him with a grim surety of 
the impossibility of stopping him. How | 
longed for deep, open water! The rod 
bent, the line strained and stretched. | 
removed my thumb and the reel sang one 
short shrill song. Then the bass was as 
still as the rock under which he had gone. 

I had never dislodged a big bass from 
under a stone, and I saw herein further 
defeat; but 1 persevered, wading to dif- 
ferent angles, and working all the tricks 
of the trade. I could not drag the fish 
out, nor pull the hook loose. I sat down 
on a stone and patiently waited for a long 
time, hoping he would come out of his own 
accord. 

As a final resort, precedent to utter fail- 
ure, | waded out. The water rose to my 
waist, then to my shoulders, my chin, and 
all but covered my raised face. When I 
reached the stone under which he had 
planted himself | stood in water about four 
feet deep. I saw my leader, and tugged 
upon it, and kicked under the stone, all to 
no good. 
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Then | calculated I had a chance to dis- 
lodge him if | could get my arm under the 
shelf. So down | went, hat, rod, and all. 
The current was just swift enough to lift 
my feet making my task most difficult. 
At the third trial | got my hand on a sharp 
corner of stone and held fast. | ran my 
right hand along the leader, under the 
projecting slab of rock, till 1 touched the 
bass. | tried to get hold of him, but had to 
rise for air. 

1 dove again. The space was narrow, 
so narrow that | wondered how so large 
a fish could have gotten there. He had 
gone under sidewise, turned and wedged 
his dorsal fin, fixing himself as solidly as 
the rock itself. 1 pulled frantically till I 
feared | would break the leader. 

When | floundered up to breathe again 
the thought occurred to me that | could 
rip him with my knife and by taking the 
life out of him, loosen the powerful fin 
so he could be dragged out. Still, much 
as | wanted him | could not do that. | 
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resolved to make one more fair attempt. 
In a quick determined plunge | secured 
a more favorable hold for my left hand and 
reached under with my right. I felt his 
whole long length and | could not force a 
finger behind him anywhere. The gill 
toward me was shut tight like a trap door, 
But | got a thumb and forefinger fastened 
to his lip. 1 tugged till a severe cramp 
numbed my hand; | saw red and my head 
whirled; a noise roared in my ears. | 
stayed until one more second would have 
made me a drowning man, then rose gasp- 
ing and choking. 

I broke off the leader close to the stone 
and waded ashore. | looked back at the 
pool, faintly circled by widening ripples. 
What a great hole and what a grand fish! 
1 was glad I did not get him and knew | 
would never again disturb his peace. 

So I took my rod and pail and the two 
little bass, and brushed the meadow daisies, 
and threaded the familiar green-lined tow- 
path toward home. 








The line trembled and straightened. 
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THE PEOPLE VS. WHAT? 


OES Conservation affect you? Or is 
it one of those periodic and evanes- 
cent “platform” reforms as remote 

from your daily interests as any of the other 
“ologies”’ and “‘isms”’ that like the big drum 
make a big noise because they are empty? Is 
it a practical thing entering into the daily 
expense of your daily life; or, is it all a 
howl up-in-air affording a subject to the 
Fourth of July orator? 

Ask the average wage-earner, who pays 
the weekly bills, why the cost of living has 
increased so enormously! Ask the man of 
moderate means why he can no longer afford 
to build his own home! The average earn- 
ings of the average worker for the United 
States come far under $1,000.00 a year; they 
are in fact nearer $500.00 than $600.00. 
Can the average wage-earner on $600.00 a 
year afford to build his own home? When 
he comes to go over the price of lumber, why 
has he to pay from $27.00 to $47.00 a thou- 
sand jor lumber which could be bought 
twenty years ago at from $10.00 to $20.00? 
Has that increase in the price of structural 
material anything to do with the increase— 
the enormous increase—in rents? Ask the 
New England countryman why h’s crops 
do not average as high as they did twenty 
years ago; why in fact he now buys the food 
for his stock which he used to raise off his 
own farm! Ask the commercial traveler 
why he pays $1.20 for a lobster which used 
to cost only twenty to twenty-five cents! Ask 
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the dwellers along the Potomac or the Hud- 
son why shad are yearly becoming scarcer 
and more expensive. Why is it only the 
rich can to-day afford a good fur coat—say 
a buffalo coat, or a seal coat? Twenty years 
ago, you could buy a buffalo coat in the 
Northwest for $45.00 or a seal coat for a 
good deal under $175.00. Why don't those 
values prevail to-day? Ask the city man 
why he pays $2.00 a ton more for coal than 
he did ten years ago! Ask the railroad man 
why he pays from fifty to seventy-five cents 
for railroad ties which used to cost twenty- 
five cents! Ask the Manufacturers’ Assc- 
ciation why inland freight has been climbing 
and is still climbing in spite of increasing 
numbers of railroads to higher and higher 
averages per ton! Ask the shippers of the 
United States why with 25,000 miles of in- 
land navigable waters there is practically no 
steamboat competition against the railroads 
except on the Great Lakes! Ask the con- 
sumer why twenty-five per cent. of the cost of 
all food represents freight charges! Ask the 
New Englander why so many New England 
jarms are abandoned; why the newly come 
immigrant pushes past the vacant lands of 
the East to the vacant lands of the West! 
You can to-day buy land cheaper in New 
York or Virginia than in Dakota or Sas- 
katchewan! Why ts that? Ask the million 
or more workers, who make their living in 
coal mines, why the United States kills five 
men in its mines for one killed per thousand 
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in other coal mining countries! Ask the 
Englishman why 7,000,000 people in Great 
Britain are in actual physical want from 
lack of work! Itis no answer to say, ‘Times 
are hard.” What are hard times? What 
does James J. Hill, the ablest empire builder 
of the West, think causes “hard times’’? 
Ask the average poor man, who does not 
own any land, why he doesn't! Ask the fire 
underwriters why America has the biggest 
bills of fire losses in the world! 

Do you think those questions are practi- 
cal? Do you think they are all conversation 
and |ot-air and a newspaper howl and a 
periodic spasm of platjorm pounders? Do 
those questions touch the average man and 
woman? 


INTERESTED ORGANIZATIONS STIRRING UP 
DUST 


Well! This is what Conservation means 
—the problem of dealing with the trouble 
behind every ore of those questions! And 
don’t you let any alien influence draw a 
herring across the trail of those problems! 
Don’t forget for one moment that there 
exist in every city in America—and have 
becn created for the express purpose 
in cvery city in America—organizations 
whose sole object is to kick up a dust for 
the benefit of the public on this question; 
whose sole reason of existence is to mislead 
the public and ccnfuse issues; whose rea- 
son for misleading the public you must 
judge by the fruits of their policy. 

As far as Congress could do it, this was 
done during inauguration week when the 
wires were down, and the newspaper men 
were busy with the presidential turn-over, 
and the public were ready to regard any 
and every action on the part of Congress as 
personal spite toward the former president. 
By a vocal vote that would betray no 
treachery to constituents at home, by a 
snap vote jammed through before the 
public realized what was doing, the House 
of Representatives gave as vicious a death 
stab to all that Conservation stands for 
as ever a hired assassin dealt in the dark. 

The stab crippled; but it did not kill. 
It wounded Public Good—your rights and 
mine—but it did not put Conservation out 
of action. The fight is on; and it is going 
to be a fight in the open—a fight for the 
Public Good against the Interested Few, a 
fight for Your Rights as against the privi- 
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leged monopolist, who would create con- 
fusion so that he may pick your pockets! 


HOW CONSERVATION MAKES ENEMIES 


For instance, the Conservation workers 
hold that public lands should be reserved 
for the genuine homesteaders, for the poor 
man who wants to make an indep ndent 
living from the land! Do you see anything 
amiss in that contention? Conservation 
workers have proved and unearthed frauds, 
showing that more than $110,000,000 
worth of public lands have been fraudu- 
lently acquired by the big railroads and 
coal operators (identically the same in the 
most of cases) through “dummy” home- 
stead entries. Some of these coal tracts 
are worth $450,000 on the open market. 
In royalties on mining some others would 
yield $12,000,000. They were acquired 
by the railroads from “dummy” home- 
steaders and “‘grub-staked”’ homesteaders 
at prices as low as two dollars and fifty 
cents an acre, and none higher than twenty- 
five or thirty dollars. To restore. these 
lands to public domain would require the 
coéperation of one hundred and _ fifty 
special workers on the field. It isn’t hard 
to see in that kind of juggled bargain: 

(1) How the poor man comes out short 
on the homestead. 

(2) How the privileged hand grows rich 
by just as much and in proportion as it picks 
your pocket, first by stealing public do- 
main, second by controlling and forcing up 
the price of the coal output. 

(3) How certain influences result and 
work against Conservation. 


Or, take the case of Water Power. 

Science knows to-day, as it knew years 
ago of steam, that the coming motive 
power of railroads will be electricity, 
generated from water power. Whoever 
controls the water power of America will in 
twenty years control the railroads, your 
freight rates, the charge on the food you 
eat and the things you sell. Just one 
problem remains for science to solve, and 
all the railroads frum the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from Hudson Bay to the Gulf of 
Mexico—will be electrified. That prob- 
lem is the storage and delivery of electric 
power without waste for distances ex- 
ceeding one hundred and fifty and two 
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Forest Service. 


To grow a forest of white pine like this requires fifty years. 


hundred miles. The problem is not more 
difficult than many that confronted steam 
even forty years ago. 

Now listen and take in what it means! 

Practically almost all the equipped water 
power of America ts to-day controlled by a mo- 
nopoly of fourteen different water power com- 
panies, which in turn are under the domt- 
nance of two big trusts. Those two big trusts 
are allied to and financed by the biggest 
monopoly that the world has ever seen. 
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Thirty-nine per cent. of the water power is 
controlled and financed openly by the big 


trust. Another twenty per cent. is held to- 
gether by secret understanding as to coupling 
up power supply in adjacent regions. 


Coal fields are being so rapidly exhausted 
that, according to Mr. Hill, another cen- 
tury will see the end of our coal. As elec- 
tricity has been used more and more, oil 
as an illuminant has been used less and 
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less. The oil output is bound to decrease 
from year to year. A monopoly of water 
power would be a long shot better than a 
monopoly of oil or of coal. 

Control of a nation’s water power means 
control of railways, of freight, of every 
manufacturing plant. It means a levied 
charge on everything you eat and every- 
thing you wear, on everything you buy 
and everything you sell! 
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Now listen and take in what it means! 

The equipped water power of America is 
to-day controlled by monopoly. 

It is around water-power rights that 
Conservation workers are sure to have and 
are now having their bitterest fights. Con- 
servation workers hold: 

(1) When the big railroads come to the 
Government and ask for water-power rights 
(forever and for nothing) on Government 


Big trees of the North Calaveras Grove, California. 
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lands, those big railroads shall pay the 
public for this privilege. 

Do you see any reason why they 
shouldn’t? 

(2) When the rich man goes to buy 
from the poor man, who has riparian rights 
along streams of possible water power, 
the Government shall place in the hands 
of that poor man through its hydraulic 
surveyors an exact valuation of what 
that water power is worth in dollars and 
cents. 
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Last session, the appropriation for the hy- 
draulic surveys was cut exactly in two, 
Do you see any possible motive for the cut? 

One need never fear an enemy who fights 
in the open. The most dangerous enemy 
is the public man, who poses as a friend, 
when he betrays the good cause. 

Last year, it became apparent that Con- 
servation was becoming an influence to be 
reckoned with. Last year, simultaneously 
it became apparent that at Washington, 
at every state capital, were organizations 














A portion of the State Nursery at Lake Clear Junction, N. Y. This nursery of white pine trees 
three years old contains over ten acres. 


Do you see any reason why the govern- 
ment should not? 

Do you see any reason why alien in- 
fluences should curse and oppose Conser- 
vation? Do you see any reason why they 
should curse and oppose above all what it 
calls Pinchot-ism? The Forestry Depart- 
ment of the Government has opposed 
giving away for nothing the water power 
rights on the National Forest Reserves. 

Do you see any reason why paid lobby- 
ists have worked to cut the official appro- 
priation for the Forestry Department? 


and public prints professing loud friend- 
ship to Conservation, speaking in the name 
of Conservation, conveying the impres- 
sion to an unsuspecting public that they 
represented Conservation, who at the same 
time were always to be found lobbying 
for the land frauds as against the public 
interests, voicing opposition to Pinchot- 
ism, lobbying for the trusts, who were 
after the water power, above all paying 
the piper both for the lobbying and the 
publications that were playing the double 
part. 
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When Washington heard that the trust 
companies of New York were paying the 
deficit for one of these publications and one 
of these most powerful so-called friendly 
associations—the question was asked and 
asked without irony—was Lower Broad- 
way at last and for the first time in the 
history of its sinister career really acting 
in the interests of the Public Good? 

When Washington heard that the same 
benignant influence had lobbied for a sav- 
ing in the interest purely of public economy 
in the appropriaticn to the hydraulic sur- 
veyors, Washington smiled. That kind of 
thing has been done before. 


A MUZZLING ACT 


But when in the midst of inauguration, 
in the midst of the quarrel between the 
House and the President, when the wires 
were all down and the public off guard, 
that Gracious Benignancy succeeded in 
jamming an act through the House, (1) 
forever forbidding the appropriation of 
public moneys for Conservation Commis- 
sions, (2) forever forbidding any govern- 
ment specialist to give his time or express 
his views on Conservation—Washington 
did not smile! Washington was aghast. 
Not permit any government employee to 
express his opinion? Js this Russia, or the 
United States? 

This time, the fight is not Muck Raker 
versus Capital! It is Vested Rights—your 
Vested Rights and mine—versus a Smiling 
Benignancy that would pick your pockets 
while it says grace. A great deal of talk is 
in the air about the freedom of the press. 
This act jammed through the House under 
cover of spite to the President aims not at 
the freedom of the press, but at freedom 
of speech and freedom of conduct. 

When THE OutinG MaGazinE asked cer- 
tain eminent workers for an expression of 
opinion on Conservation, they said frankly 
they were muzzled by the act jammed 
through the House, and could give no 
expression of opinion without special per- 
mission from the Secretary of their De- 
partment. Could bureaucracy in Russia 
go further? At whose bidding was the act 
jammed through? The permission asked 
for has been refused up to the present 
time. 

There was a comical side to the sequence, 


too. Not a single man of eminence in 
Washington abandoned the National Con- 
servation Commission, but the resignation 
of some of the big men—Secretary Wilson 
among others—from organizations that had 
masked as friends to Conservation, was 
sudden and silent as the detonations of 
Maxim’s silent shooting inventions. The 
enemies to Conservation speak suavely of 
there having been “‘some reorganization 
among their officers.” 

There has been; and it has been very 
active; and Washington is grinning. 

Let us see how the game has been rigged 
to pull off a Win before the people wakened 
up to what was being done! 


WHAT THE MOVEMENT STANDS FOR 


You don’t need to be told the beginning 
of the movement. It was James J. Hill, 
the empire builder of the Northwest, who 
first sounded the note of warning in Amer- 
ica, who first expressed in clarion tones 
what thousands had been thinking in a 
vague, muddy-brained way—that we must 
look out for ourselves in our national and 
household bookkeeping unless we wished 
to come to the industrial conditions of 
Europe; of England, where workers by 
hundreds of thousands walk the streets 
cursing charity and demanding work; of 
Germany, where the worker in his old age 
must be cared for by national pension. 
Mr. Hill took the view of the man with big 
views and big accomplishments, the view 
of the seer. You and | don’t look at it 
that way. We are more personal. We 
wonder why millions are out of work in 
England; why 200,000 in New York; why 
the New England farm is abandoned; why 
it is harder and harder to save. 

In fifty years, Mr. Hill has pointed out, 
America will have two hundred million 
people to feed. In fifteen years, not an 
acre of free land will remain. We have 
about exhausted fish supplies. In half a 
century, we shall have little coal and less 
iron. Do you need to ask why millions 
of people will be out of work then? Wheat 
lands are producing lower and lower aver- 
ages in the West; and in the East, land 
values, which mean land products, have 
shrunk $300,000,000. “The process has 
only begun,” warns Mr. Hill. “Few 
understand it; but already is the cry of 
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want and suffering from England. The 
foe is one that has overthrown civilization 
as proud, as prosperous, far more strongly 
fortified than our own. Either we must 
make provisions to meet the situation or 
be in danger of destroying the stately 
temple of the Nation reared with the 
highest hopes that ever animated human- 
ity.” 

There followed in quick succession the 
conference of the governors, the meeting 
of the National Conservation Commission, 
the appointment of joint committees to 
act in each of the states, the International 
Commission and the final completion of 
plans by the National Conservation Com- 
mittee of Washington to embrace a feder- 
ation of all organizations in the United 
States that would work to the same end 
under it. That end was Public Good: 
the remedy of the pressure you feel in 
your own finances; the remedy of condi- 
tions that force millions of industrial 
laborers out of work. 

So far, every committee, every member, 
had worked without a cent of pay, though 
the labor of holding a half-million organi- 
zation in hand may be better guessed than 
described. The movement had gone like 
wildfire. Plans were shaping to compel 
legislation. It was at this stage the 
assassin got in the treacherous work. 
Conservation was growing too vigorously 
to suit the land-grabbers and the water 
power trusts. Conservation meant busi- 
ness—business for the public. The enemy 
chose for its dirty work the most confused 
week of every four years in the United 
States calendar, and this year an especially 
confused week. Every one was talking 
inauguration. Every one was_ talking 
storm. The wires were down and the 
public would not know till it was too 
late how a trick had been rigged against 
the most important organization formed 
within the last century (for the Public 
Good). The public would regard the thing 
as spite toward the President. 


HOW THE TRICK WAS JAMMED THROUGH 


The Sundry Civil Bill, which became a 
law on March 4, 1909, covers over a hun- 
dred million dollars of appropriations for 
the civil service. At the last moment of 
President Roosevelt’s régime there was 
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tacked on to the Sundry Civil Bill this 
innocent looking amendment, fathered and 
framed by the Appropriations Committee: 


“SECTION 9—That hereafter no part of the 
public moneys, or any appropriation heretofore 
or hereafter made by Congress, shall be used 
for the payment of compensation or expense 
of any commission, council, board or other 
similar body, or any members thereof, or for 
expenses in connection with any work or the 
results of any work or action of any commission, 
council, board, or other similar body, unless 
the creation of the same shall be or shall have 
been authorized by law; nor shall there be 
employed by detail, hereafter or heretofore made, 
or otherwise personal services from any executive 
department or other government establishment in 
connection with any such commission, council, 
board, or other similar body.” 

IN OTHER WORDS, ANY GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICER WHO WORKS OR 
SPEAKS OR WRITES FOR CONSER- 
VATION SHALL BE FIRED! 


Read the amendment over to yourself 
carefully. Does it sound like freedom to 
you; or monopoly? Does it sound like the 
expression of a free people’s will, or the 
edict of a Russian autocrat? And that 
amendment was jammed through the 
House like lightning. Were the backers 
of Conservation asleep? Did they know 
the trick was an attempt to cut the move- 
ment’s throat? Were the framers of that 
amendment aware of the effect it would 
have on Conservation? 

You must answer those questions for 
yourself. How persistently and com- 
pletely oblivious a man’s mind may be- 
come was well shown in the forgetfulness 
and unawareness of certain star witnesses 
when the Government prosecuted Stand- 
ard Oil. Here are the facts! Draw your 
own conclusions! 

The amendment had no sooner been 
framed than every prominent officer of the 
Conservation Commission personally spoke 
to the members of the Appropriations 
Committee about the disastrous effect the 
amendment would have on the whole 
splendid movement. Yet more, promi- 
nent senators and representatives like 
Knute Nelson of Minnesota, contrary to the 
usage of the House—for they were mem- 
bers of other committees—went personally 
before the Appropriations Committee and 
pointed out to the committee men that 
the amendment would cut Conservation’s 
throat. What the Appropriations Com- 
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mittee answered—I do not know; but one 
‘may guess the committee wondered what 
the amendment was framed for but to cut 
Conservation’s throat. Friends to Con- 
servation went farther. They begged with 
the Appropriations Committee to swap 
that amendment off for some legislative 
courtesy from them of some other act. 
The committee was not swapping favors 
with brother legislators. The committee 
had framed and sandpapered and oiled that 
amendment for a special purpose of their 
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were perpetrated); (2) the big trust that 
financed the two other big trusts that in 
turn control the fourteen water power mo- 
nopolies, who are grabbing now and on the 
spot for a complete monopoly of all the 
electric power in America. 

Read the amendment over again and 
see what you think of the trick and where 
we are at in the free land of America. Do 
you know in all the history of the past of 
a single monopoly with as wide and daring 
and tyrannical a scope? Do you know 














Reforesting idle waste land in the Adirondacks; 1,160,000 trees were planted in this manner 
in 1908. 


own. What that purpose was, you must 
guess. When it was put to the vote, it was 
a snap viva voce vote, that would tell no 
tales of treachery to constituents at home. 

It would be an absolutely safe bet to 
wager that that amendment made two 
sets of people very happy: (1) the land- 
grabbers of the South and West, who didn’t 
want Conservation workers to raise any 
howl about illicit holdings—(please to ob- 
serve only government civil servants are in 
a position to know how those land frauds 


of a single monopoly that ever tried to gag 
a whole nation in this way? 

It is now in order for some one to rise 
and ask whether we are living in the United 
States or Russia. Is it any wonder that 
Ferrero, the great Italian historian, com- 
pares present conditions in the United 
States to the state of society in Rome 
when public rights were wafted away while 
largesse was scattered through the streets of 
Rome? 

Has the Conservation Commission, then, 
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had its throat cut? There still remain the 
state committees and the joint com- 
mittees from the states to work for Con- 
servation; and these have already planned 
to jump into the breach. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SAW THROUGH 
TRICK 


When President Roosevelt came to sign 
the bill, he saw the trick at a glance and 
knew what interests had inspired the 
amendment, and why—just as you and | 
know why. He could not veto the bill 
without entailing hardships on those many 
branches of the government dependent on 
its appropriations; but here are the mem- 
oranda he penned when he signed it: 


“I have hesitated long before affixing my 
signature to this bill, and if it were earlier in the 
session, or if the bill contained a less number of 
important propositions of benefit to the country, 
I should certainly not sign it. Moreover, if 
Section 9 of the bill, to which I subsequently 
refer, were operative according to its evident 
intent, | should be forced to veto the bill any- 
HOW? 7s. 

“Section 9 of the act contains a provision far 
more damaging to the interests of the public. 
This attempts to prohibit the use of any Gov- 
ernment funds or the detail of any Government 
clerks to help the work of any commission, coun- 
cil, or board, unless the same is specifically 
authorized by previous Congressional action. 

“The provision is obviously aimed at such 
commissions or boards as, for instance, the 
Conservation Commission, the Country Life 
Commission, the Council of Fine Arts, the Gen- 
eral Board of the Navy, and the Joint Board of 
the Army and Navy, not to speak of such boards 
as the National Advisory Board on Structural 
Material, the board of reference in connection 
with the pure food law, and scores of others, 
none of which were first authorized by Con- 
gress, but all of which were called together by 
the Executive for the purpose of public service; 
for the purpose of rendering to our people sorely 
needed service which could not and would not 
otherwise have been rendered. 

_ “The chief object of this provision, however, 
is to prevent the Executive repeating what it 
has done within the last year in connection with 
the Conservation Commission and the Country 
Life Commission. It is for the people of this 
country to decide whether or not they believe in 
the work done by: the Conservation Commission 
and by the Country Life Commission. If the 
people of this country do not believe in the con- 
servation of our natural resources; if they do 
not believe in developing our waterways and 
protecting our forests; if they do not believe in 
the betterment of life on the farm, and in up- 
holding the interests of the farmers; if they are 
willing to go on in the old course of squandering 
the effects of our children’s children; then they 


will uphold the action of those in Congress who 
are #esponsible for this provision. If they be- 
lieve in improving our waterways, in preventing 
the waste of soil, in preserving the forests, in 
thrifty use of the mineral resources of the coun- 
try for the nation as a whole rather than merely 
for private monopolies, in working for the ket- 
terment of the condition of the men and women 
who live on the farms, then they will unstintedly 
condemn the action of every man who is in any 
way responsible for inserting this provision, 
and will support those members of the legisla- 
tive branch who opposed its adoption. ; 
This action taken by the Congress hampers and 
renders more difficult the work of such Com- 
missions, and entails a greater sacrifice in time 
and money upon the public-spirited men who 
disinterestedly and without any recompense, 
have served or may serve on these commissions. 
But the Congress can only hamper and render 
more difficult, it cannot stop, this work. The 
Executive can continue to appoint these com- 
missions and can make exactly the use of them 
that I have made in the past, although, owing 
to the Congress, a greater burden will be put 
upon them. 

“The Republican Platform last year said: 
“We endorse the movement inaugurated by the 
Administration for the conservation of natural 
resources the obligation of the future 
is more insistent and none will result in greater 
blessings to posterity.” The Democratic Plat- 
form said: ‘We repeat the demand for internal 
development and for the conservation of our 
natural resources, the enforcement of which 
Mr. Roosevelt has . . . sought.’ 

“My successor, the president-elect, in a letter 
to the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
asked for the continuance and support of the 
Conservation Commission. This Conservation 
Commission was appointed at the request of the 
Governors of over forty States, and almost all 
of these States have since appointed commis- 
sions to codperate with the National Commis- 
sion. Nearly all the great National organiza- 
tions concerned with natural resources have 
been heartily codperating with the Commission. 

“With all these facts before it, the Congress 
has refused to pass a law to continue and pro- 
vide for the Commission; and it row passes a 
law with the purpose of preventing the Executive 
from continuing the Commission at all. The 
Executive, therefore, must now either abancon 
the work and reject the codperation of tke 
States, or else must continue the work person- 
ally and through Executive officers, whom he 
may select for that purpos>. 

“But I call the attention of those who are 
responsible for putting in this provisicn to a 
fundamental fact which is often ignored in 
discussing and comparing the action of the 
Executive and the action of the Legislative 
branches of the Government. Neither one is 
responsible to the other. Each must act as its 
wisdom dictates. But each is responsible to the 
people as a whole. It is for the people to decide 
whether they are represented aright by any given 
servant; and one element in enabling them to 
reach a decision must be that public servant's 
record in such a case as this.” 
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ESTIMATES OF MOVE TO SAVE RESOURCES 


“It is the biggest movement of the cen- 
tury,” said Gifford Pinchot, head of the 
Forestry Department, “it is national in 
its scope. It stands for the well-being of 
every man and woman in the country, and 
for our children’s children. It is clear gain 
to every member of society. National 
Conservation had arranged to embrace in 
one big federal organization all the state 
organizations, all the semi-private clubs 
working to this end—thirty-seven state 
commissions there were, and hundreds of 
subsidiary clubs. We had reached the 
stage where legislation must be pushed. 
Louisiana had prepared to stop the waste 
of natural gas. Colorado is now in the 
thick of the fight on water power; and it 
is around that the fight will wage in every 
state. The movement will go ahead, of 
course. Nothing can stop it. The public 
is behind us. Just as soon as the people 
understand what Conservation is trying to 
do and what the opposition is trying to 
do—we shall win; and we have to fight. 
It was inevitable the fight would come. 
We have now to prove the soundness of 
our claims in standing for Public Good 
against private gain. We have arrived 
at the stage when we must fight against 
the strongest opposition—not always open 
opposition; and the workers must line up. 
Oh, of course, we'll win.” 


What is the opinion of the wisest and 
most capable public men of the day on this 
question? 


PRESIDENT TAFT 


Said Mr. Taft before he was elected 
President: 

“The Conservation of National resources 
is a subject to which the present Adminis- 
tration has given especial attention. The 
necessity for a comprehensive and syste- 
matic improvement of our waterways, the 
preservation of our soil and of our forests, 
the securing from private appropriation 
the power in navigable streams, the re- 
tention of the undisposed coal lands of 
the Government from alienation, all will 
properly claim from the next Administra- 
tion earnest attention and appropriate 
legislation. 

“Without the resources which make 
labor productive, American enterprise, 


energy, and skill would not in the past have 
been able to make headway against hard 
conditions. Our children and their child- 
ren will not be able to make headway if we 
leave to them an impoverished country. 
Our land, our waters, our forests, and our 
minerals are the sources from which come 
directly or indirectly the livelihood of all 
of us. The conservation of our natural re- 
sources is a question of fundamental im- 
portance to the United States now.” 

Since his inauguration, President Taft 
has said that Conservation shall go on; 
but if Conservation requires public money, 
it will be hampered unless you—the Public 
—compel the Appropriations Committee 
to do your will, and not the will of the 
Plunder Power. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Says President Butterfield of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College: 

“The National Conservation Commis- 
sion ought to get legislation to protect the 
people against exploitation of resources by 
private interests.” 

Says Ex-Governor Hoard of Wisconsin: 

“The real mountainous part of the way 
is recovery. The best skill will be required 
to get through that mountain.” 

Says Dean Curtiss of the Iowa State 
Agricultural College: 

“The discussion concerning the conser- 
vation of natural resources has served a 
good purpose in arousing the public mind 
to the existing danger. 

“Definite organization in the way of 
federal and state conservation commissions 
should be reached as soon as possible. 
This organization should be extended to 
all parts of the several states through local 
organizations. County boards of super- 
visors and county engineers and other 
officers should be enlisted. 

“The greatest natural resource of the 
American continent is found in the wealth 
of its soil. Conservation of soil fertility 
should become a national policy. It 
should have primarily, consideration in the 
revision of the tariff. It is an economic 
crime to export raw material. In doing so 
we suffer a double loss. First the unneces- 
sary drain made upon the fertility of the 
soil. Second, the loss in exporting the 
products of cheap labor instead of skilled 
labor. 
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“Our laws should be so framed as to 
make it undesirable to export grains and 
feed stuffs for domestic animals. The 
manufacturing process of converting these 
into meats and dairy and animal products 
is the greatest manufacturing industry in 
America. When this great industry 
ceases to be profitable an impoverished soil 
and a waning civilization will follow. 

“The organization of conservation com- 
missions, federal, state and local, is a 
proper beginning; but the real organiza- 
tion must begin at the bottom and aim at 
the coming generation. Our public schools 
must be reorganized. We must teach con- 
servation, as applied to agriculture and 
the industries from the kindergarten to 
the college commencement.” 

Says President Soule of the Georgia State 
Agricultural College: 

“There is no more important question 
demanding the attention of the American 
public to-day than that of the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources. The mere 
fact that we are now using 5,000,000 tons 
of commercial fertilizer at a cost of 
$100,000,000 a year and have not appre- 
ciably increased the average yield of corn 
and cotton in the states where this material 
has been chiefly used in the last forty to 
fifty years, justifies the correctness of the 
above statement. 

“The useless destruction of our soil has 
been due, first, to the desire to grow large 
crops for immediate gain, irrespective of 
future results; second, because we know 
comparatively little relative to how plants 
feed and grow, In other words, the prob- 
lem of conservation is one of education. 
What is needed in every state at the present 
time is an Extension Bureau in association 
with the Agricultural College; this bureau 
to be supported so liberally that it may 
employ if necessary, a staff of twenty or 
twenty-five men and women—the very 
best experts available, who can spend 
their time in the field, meeting with and 
instructing the people who can never come 
to the College. One hundred thousand 
dollars should be made available annually 
in every state for work of this kind, and it 
would pay the largest premium in the way 
of increased returns to the farmers, and 
thus indirectly to the state. of any invest- 
ment that could possibly be made at the 
present time. 
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“The Agricultural College itself must be 
more liberally supported than it has ever 
been in the past, because the ascertaining of 
new facts is a slow, laborious and costly 
undertaking, and as new problems are 
almost daily developing, owing to the com- 
plexity of our civilization and the vast 
territory, comparatively speaking, em- 
braced in a single state, research work 
must be stressed and emphasized to the 
utmost extent. 

“These State Colleges of Agriculture 
at the present time, as they have been 
from their organization, are undermanned, 
poorly equipped, comparatively speaking, 
and without funds to meet one-tenth of the 
obligations which rest upon them. What 
is needed for the solution of this great and 
vexing problem is the establishment in 
every state and territory of an organiza- 
tion with leaders of great resource, intelli- 
gence and sagacity, who shall make it 
their business to agitate this question so 
continuously that it can no longer escape 
public attention, and who will unite their 
forces with the Agricultural Colleges in 
seeing that these institutions receive the 
necessary support to make their work really 
state-wide in scope, and hence, perma- 
nently efficient. /f some funds could be 
made available for the maintenance of say a 
national bureau on conservation, the duty 
of which it should be to codperate with 
the proper state authorities in bringing 
about public consideration of these ques- 
tions, much good would result.” 

Says Doctor Wheeler of the Rhode 
Island College of Agriculture: 

“Tt would be very advantageous if all of 
the existing agricultural organizations in 
the United States could be brought into 
one great national organization. It would 
become a delegate body, and through its 
delegates would be in touch with other 
agricultural organizations in the United 
States. Such an organization, it seems to 
me, could push advantageously the ac- 
quisition by the individual states of all 
waste lands which should be planted to 
forest, or provisions might be made for the 
planting of such lands, with an arrange- 
ment under which the owners may again 
acquire them by defraying the cost of the 
work. | hope, if the proposition appeals 
to THE OuTING Macazine, that you will 
push it vigorously.” 
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Says Doctor Carver of the Tuskegee 
Institute: 

“| am in favor of any movement tending 
to preserve our natural resources. I never 
visit the woods and fields but that my 
heart is made to feel sad at the gradual 
disappearance forever of many of our 
beautiful song and plumaged birds, and 
the wanton destruction of the beautiful 
and useful forests.” 


MINNESOTA 


Says President Northrop of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota: 

“THe OuTinG MaGazinE is quite right 
in thinking that ‘it is time for results’ in 
the struggle for the conservation of natural 
resources. Such results cannot be gained 
merely by holding conventions. It should 
be followed by the appointment in every 
state of a board to carry on the work. 
These state boards should confer with one 
another. If they found that the help of 
the National Government was needed in 
any case, they should appeal to Congress 
for that help. If they found that the work 
was so great that county boards were 
needed to help them, such boards could 
be appointed. But the immediate need 
is a state board in every state composed of 
men who know what ought to be done, how to 
do it, and who will do it.” 


KENTUCKY 


Says Congressman Sherley of Kentucky: 

“The committee, of course, has no legal 
existence, and whether President Taft will 
request the members of it to advise him 
further in these matters, | do not know. 
There is no question as to the power of 
the respective state governments to deal 
with the matter, and there is very great 
doubt as to the power of the federal Gov- 
ernment to deal with many of the prob- 
lems involved. The state legislatures 
are unwilling to appropriate the moneys 
necessary to carry out state activities, and 
the movement is thus diverted to the 
National Government. There is a clause 
in the Constitution of the United States 
that has been rarely invoked, and which 
might be taken advantage of in the solu- 
tion of these problems. You will recall 
that while the Constitution prohibits any 
State from entering into a treaty with an- 
other state or with a foreign power, it pro- 


vides that, ‘No state shall, without the 
consent of Congress, enter into any agree- 
ment or compact with another state, or 
with a foreign power.’ This clearly per- 
mits such agreements to be entered into 
with the consent of Congress, and it ought 
to be possible for various states to enter 
into agreements for the protection of for- 
ests and the control of waters within the 
domain of each, but, as I have stated, the 
fact that appropriations by the states 
would be necessary for effective work, 
have heretofore prevented such action. 
We need not only in these matters, but 
generally, to awaken the states to a realiza- 
tion of their obligations.” 


WISCONSIN 


Says President Van Hise of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin: 

“T am deeply interested in the conserva- 
tion movement, and for many years have 
done all | could to further its progress. 
The conservation of our soils, our forests, 
our minerals, and our waters is by far the 
most fundamental question before the na- 
tion. To it, all political and social ques- 
tions are subordinate. The problem of 
conservation is so great and has so many 
different aspects that it cannot be solved 
by any one movement. The United States 
government must do all it can; the states 
must do all they can; the counties must 
do all they can; and each citizen must do 
all that he can do. No adequate result can 
be accomplished without the codperation of 
all agencies from the United States govern- 
ment to the individual. The fundamental 
thing in securing results is the carrying on 
of a broad campaign of education, through 
the newspapers, through the magazines, 
and universities. 

“In this connection I may say that next 
year in the University of Wisconsin we 
shall offer courses in conservation. It is 
believed that in the near future the sub- 
ject of conservation and its bearing upon 
the future of the human race should be 
taught in all the schools of the country, 
from the primary school to the university.” 


FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Says George W. Woodruff, Assistant 
Attorney-General of the Department of 
the Interior: 
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“As far as the conservation of the land 
and resources in private holding is con- 
cerned, it must be brought about by the 
practical education of the owners. They 
must be shown that there is the same rea- 
son to care for the land, forests, minerals, 
etc., as those which cause them to make 
sure that their children will have money. 
Nothing but an appeal which reaches the 
pocketbook of owners of wealth will result 
practically. As far as the public lands and 
other resources are concerned, the Execu- 
tive can do little except keep stretching 
the construction of mefficient and insuffi- 
cient laws to their limit in the direction of 
conserving the public good. The only 
practical way to get preventive conserva- 
tion is to gradually arouse public opinion 
to such an extent that members of Congress 
and of state legislatures wil not dare to leave 
the public land and resources to be wastejully 
exploited by the selfish and powerful few. 

“We must keep on talking and educat- 
ing until perhaps the public mind will de- 
mand and obtain logical conservation from 
the legislators before there is nothing lejt to 
conserve.” 


ILLINOIS 


Says Eugene Davenport of the Illinois 
College of Agriculture: 

“T agree thoroughly that we ought to 
get all of this talk of conservation of 
natural resources into a single organiza- 
tion. I agree, too, with the statement 
made by Doctor Hopkins that about 
ninety per cent. of the talk is about ten per 
cent. of the resources. It does not seem 
to have entered into the minds of the 
people that after all our greatest natural 
resource is the soil and our shortest supply 
is phosphate rock. Personally, I believe 
thoroughly in a national organization, sup- 
plemented, if necessary, by special organi- 
zations in the states, but I favor by all 
means a thorough canvas of the situation.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Says William P. Brooks of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Experiment Station: 

“Let the Government so legislate that all 
will have a ‘square deal,’ and to prevent 
private or corporate monopoly for selfish 
ends, and the people will work out the ob- 
jects in view.” 
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TEXAS 


Says E. L. Blackshear, Principal of the 
Texas Prairie View Industrial College: 

“I would suggest the formation of County 
Conservation Clubs, with local branches 
in each township or precinct. 

“The County Club would outline and 
direct the general plans and policies of the 
work in hand, and the branches should 
execute these plans through the local 
branches, which should report progress at 
quarterly meetings of the County Club. 

“The work of clubs or its aims should be: 

“First: To conserve the soil by prevent- 
ing erosion and wash in farm fields, roads, 
meadows, and in the forests by appropriate 
devices. 

“SECOND: To conserve waterways and 
water supplies (where needed) by dams, 
dikes, levees, reservoirs or artificial lakes 
or ponds, and to minimize the damages of» 
high or flood waters and overflows. 

“THIRD: To conserve the fish supply by 
stocking lakes, ponds and rivers with 
young fish, by seeing that the fish have 
food and running water, and by preventing 
waste by excessive ‘fishing’. 

“FourtH: To keep roads, culverts, dams, 
dikes, levees,and embankments in good repair. 

“FirtH: Toconserve useful animal life 
by protecting birds, game, and harmless or 
useful forms of animal life. 

“S1xtH: To conserve plant life in its 
useful forms, ESPECIALLY TREES, by the 
teaching and practice of forestry, prevent- 
ing tree waste and encouraging the care 
and planting of useful trees, shrubs, and 
fruit trees. 

“SEVENTH: To encourage a love and 
study of nature, of wild life, plant and 
animal. 

“EIGHTH: To encourage, by means of the 
opportunities of meeting and association 
in the local branches, the social and in- 
tellectual and esthetic life of the com- 
munity. 

“The local branches could have meet- 
ings semi-monthly at which a programme 
on various of the above phases could be 
rendered, with music from local or special 
talent. THE OutinG MaGazine could out- 
line a course of reading, selecting some of 
the newer books on forestry, bird life, hor- 
ticulture, agriculture, fish culture, and the 
like (there are splendidly interesting books 
on these subjects, nowadays, different 
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from the older dry treatises) for these 
local branches. Incidentally, members 
would also get interested in wild life, in 
plants, flowers, insects, etc.—in nature 
study. Thus these clubs and branches 
would not only help conserve the natural 
or physical resources, but would conserve 
and re-direct, by the awakened interest 
and social sympathy to which the local 
branches would give rise, the social and in- 
tellectual resources of the communities.’ 


FLORIDA 


Says President Sledd of the Florida 
University: 

“] am in hearty sympathy with the agi- 
tation in favor of the conservation of our 
natural resources, and | agree in the opin- 
ion that now is a good time to form some 
wide-reaching, aggressive organization in 
order both to crystalize and to give driv- 
ing force to the general agitation. 

“Such an organization should have 
county branches, the elected chairman of 
which should constitute a state branch in 
every state. Out of the state branches 
should be made a central national organi- 
zation, composed of representatives from 
every state organization. 

“It would be easy to find devastated 
areas in our state, the result of short-sighted 
saw-mill and turpentine operations, and 
then to show reforestation hindered by the 
firing of the cattle men who burn over 
hundreds of thousands of acres every 
spring to bring out the grass as early as 
possible for grazing purposes. There is 
no doubt that Florida needs active and 
intelligent agitation to culminate in defi- 
nite legislation along these lines, and I 
think it possible that a national organiza- 
tion such as indicated would help on the 
work in our state.” 


ARKANSAS 


Says President Tillman of Arkansas 
University : 

“It is time to begin to do less talking 
and more conserving. I favor a national 
organization primarily, followed by state 
and county organizations composed of 
public spirited citizens, thoroughly in 
earnest and willing to devote time and 
money toward forwarding this great work. 

“The Land Grant Colleges of the states 
should be conspicuous in this organization. 
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These colleges have their geologists, their 
experts in forestry, in soils and in various 
other lines, all of whom should be interested 
and should be well equipped to give intelli- 
gent advice in the promotion of this work. 

“The executives of these state institu- 
tions meet once a year, in November. 
Doctor Schurman, President of Cornell 
University, is now at the head of this as- 
sociation. I suggest that your magazine, 
when the time is fixed for our next meet- 
ing, have a personal representative at that 
meeting and invite other men, known to 
be in favor of this movement to be present, 
and together we will form an association to 
begin and carry on the work. After this, 
I think the states and counties should be 
asked to form subordinate organizations 
to work in harmony with the federal or- 
ganization above mentioned.” 


VERMONT 


Says Director Hills of the Vermont 
Agricultural Experiment Station: 

“Tt seems to me that it will necessarily 
be primarily a federal movement, and that 
it may then very well have sections and sub- 
sections. Most of the states in the course 
of time should have conservation asso- 
ciations of some kind, all of them federated 
together in one common union.” 


THE WOMAN’S HAT AND THE BIRD 


Says Frank Chapman, Curator of Birds, 
in the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory: 

“| have very little hope that an appeal 
to women on the danger of the millinery 
collector to the welfare of bird life will 
be effective. Fashion is a stronger god 
than conscience, even when the latter can 
be reached, and an experience of twenty 
years convinces me that our birds can be 
preserved only through the passage of 
proper laws. Give us laws, therefore, pro- 
hibiting the sale of feathers, and the National 
Association of Audubon Societies will see 
that they are enforced.” 


MRS. THOMPSON-SETON 


Says Mrs. Thompson-Seton, the out-of- 
doors woman, wife of the apostle of outdoor 
life: 

“When will women learn to keep birds 
off the hats? That the ostrich feather and 
the coque are the only ones to be worn 
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humanely? What more beautiful trim- 
mings does one want than gold and silver, 
silk and satin, in myriad forms, the grace- 
ful ostrich plume, and flowers of every color 
and ilk? Surely women might, ought, 
must content themselves without tortur- 
ing and destroying flying things, whose 
presence is needed to preserve the natural 
equilibrium. Birds eat insects, insects eat 
crops—ergo. What would a birdless world 
be like? 

“Why not be eclectic, choose the good in 
a fashion, refuse the bad, have the courage 
of our convictions? Three years ago 
fashion decreed the hoop skirt, but they 
did not come in. Our vanity will not avail 
us long, for soon the egrets and the terns, 
and a host of our singing and flying feath- 
ered things will be gone, and then we 
women will have to do without them. Why 
not be dignified, and stop now? Their life 
is in our hands, in the hands of women. 

“The egret feather is cut, with a section 
of the back, from the mother bird, who is 
left to die. These wonders of feathery 
beauty are her wedding dress. That 
means the miserable death of her whole 
nest of fledglings, who, left without their 
protector, hunger and shiver till death 
releases them. Can any woman wear an 
egret with this picture of suffering and 
cruelty hanging around it? 

“There is a large wealthy firm down 
town that handles nothing but egret 
feathers. They are so precious as to be 
sold by the ounce. The men who murder 
and traffic in these are no worse than the 
women who make the traffic possible, and 
to refuse to look at the picture does not lessen 
the horrible reality, nor the responsibility. 

“At the custom house I learned that last 
year’s importation of feathers reached to 
nearly $2,000,000 ($1,705,703 to be exact). 
The language of the tariff knows no sub- 
division of dressed feathers. This includes 
dressed, colored, and manufactured and 
finished birds and feathers (not including 
ostrich plumes) which are suitable (?) for 
millinery purposes. 

“‘Can our little brothers, the birds, stand 
this wanton destruction? The scientists 
say not. 

“Out of seven hundred hats counted by 
Mr. Frank Chapman in an afternoon’s 
walk, but twenty birds were recognized, 
although five hundred and forty-two hats 
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were, if you will, embellished with feath- 
ers of some kind. Of the one hundred 
and fifty-eight remaining seventy-two were 
worn by young or middle-aged women and 
eighty-six by those in mourning or elderly, 
Of the seven hundred hats counted this 
makes only about ten per cent. without 
feathers. 

“When will women realize that the Bird 
and the Hat should never go together? 

“What are you going to do about it? 
Are you going on wearing birds on your 
hats until you are forced to stop by the 
birds’ extermination, or will you refuse 
now when you have the power of choice?” 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Says Doctor White, State Geologist of 
West Virginia: 

“A great geologist once said, ‘The na- 
tions that have coal and iron will rule the 
world.’ 

“What account can we as a nation give 
of our stewardship of our vast fuel treas- 
ures? Have we carefully conserved them, 
using only what was necessary, like pru- 
dent husbandmen? Or have we greatly 
depleted this priceless heritage of power 
and comfort, and source of world-wide in- 
fluence, by criminal waste, and wanton 
destruction? The-answer should bring a 
blush of shame to every patriotic American; 
for not content with destroying our mag- 
nificent forests, the only fuel and supply 
of carbon known to our forefathers, we are 
with ruthless hands and regardless of the 
future applying both torch and dynamite 
to the vastly greater resources of this 
precious carbon which provident Nature 
had stored for us in the buried forests of the 
distant past. The wildest anarchists, de- 
termined to destroy and overturn the foun- 
dations of government, could not act in a 
more irrational and thoughtless manner than 
have our people in permitting such fearful 
destruction of the very resources of our power 
and greatness. 

“For every barrel of oil taken from the 
earth there have been wasted more than ten 
times the equivalent in either heating power 
or weight, even, of this the best of all fuels; 
also much more than half of this frightful 
waste could have been avoided by proper 
care in oil productions and slight additional 
expenditures. 

“The experts of the United States Geo- 
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logical Survey report the quantity of fuel 
left unmined in the ground all the way 
from forty to seventy per cent. of the total 
deposits. 

“As you love your states and country, 
I adjure you to take up this fight for the 
conservation of our fuel resources with the 
determination never to surrender until the 
forces of greed and avarice which are so 
rapidly sapping the very foundation of our 
country’s greatness capitulate, and agree to 
end the wild riot of destruction that has char- 
acterized the past.” 


MICHIGAN 


Says President Snyder of the Michigan 
Agricultural College: 

“The national movement in the direc- 
tion of the conservation of our national 
resources, should be encouraged. It 
should, however, be kept in mind that 
the ends must be attained ultimately by 
natural and reasonable methods. If the 
present generation needs for its progress 
and comfort, coal, iron and timber, it is 
folly to think it will forego these advantages 
simply that future generations, viewed 
from the standpoint of the present, may 
be better off. Wecan do little in the matter 
of controlling the use of these natural ele- 
ments on sentimental grounds. This prob- 
lem is a practical one, and must be viewed 
and handled from an economic standpoint. 
By far the greatest natural asset is the soil 
itself, and when the farmer is convinced 
that his land will yield greater returns, 
both to himself and his children, by fol- 
lowing such methods of tillage as will con- 
serve its fertility, he will be ready to 
adopt such methods.” 


DOES CONSERVATION AFFECT YOU? 


Now go back to the questions asked at 
the opening of this discussion, and con- 
sider how Conservation affects you. 

Why has the cost of living increased 
from one hundred to three hundred per 
cent.? 

Chiefly because we have used up and 
wasted our national resources and per- 
mitted them to be exploited by the Plunder 
Powers. 


Why can the poor man no longer afford 
to build his own home? 

Chiefly—but not entirely—because the 
price of lumber has increased three hundred 
per cent. in fifty years. The price of all 
structural material has increased three hun- 
dred per cent. in fifty years. 

Why have rents doubled and trebled and 
quadrupled? 

That question is already answered. 

Why has the cost of meat increased one 
hundred per cent? 

Chiefly—but not entirely—because the 
land near the big markets has been so ex- 
hausted that it will no longer raise the feed 
for the stock on the Eastern farm. 

Why does lobster cost $1.20 which used 
to cost only twenty-five cents? 

Because the lobster fisheries have been 
exhausted. 

Why has coal increased thirty per cent. 
in the East, fifty per cent. in the West? 

Because we are exhausting our coal re- 
sources. 

Why does the railroad man pay double 
for ties compared to twenty years ago? 

Because the tie supply is going. 

Why are freight charges on food twenty- 
five per cent. of the cost? 

Because there is no competition by water- 
ways of which the charges are as $1.00 to 
$4.00 or $1.00 to $7.50, according to the 
length of the haul. 

Why are four and a fraction times more 
coal miners killed in the United States than 
in any other coal mining country? 

Because until a year ago, the Govern- 
ment took no precautions to protect the 
coal miners. 

Why has the English soldier degenerated 
into a rickety weakling? 

Because he is drawn from classes who 
have deteriorated for generations from 
poor housing and poor food. 

Why are seven million people out of 
work in Great Britain? 

Because the raw material on which they 
work is exhausting. 

Does Conservation affect you? 

If it does, what do you think of the Con- 
gressional Act that tends to cut its throat? 

When the fight comes for Conservation, 
with which side do you line up? 
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WEAKFISH, TAUTOG, FLUKE AND 


F the weather is normal and the spring 
fairly warm weakfish are caught in 
Jamaica Bay about the 7th of May; they 
are captured off the coast of Virginia two 
weeks earlier and off the coast of Carolina 
about the first of April. In September 
they leave Northern waters, sojourning in 
or near the tropical coasts, especially the 
east coast of Florida, coming North as far 
as Cape Cod to spawn or for food. Mi- 
grating fishes are astonishingly regular in 
their movements north and south; like 
birds, it is very rare to find isolated indi- 
viduals lingering beyond that of the gen- 
eral run. I have noticed this particularly 
while fishing a given spot. Certain species 
seém to have moved off in a single night, 
and their places taken by other fishes, as if 
by a mutual arrangement. An exception 
to this is apparent, whereby fishes that 
frequent bays and inlets move out, and 
may be caught in the open sea sometimes 
three weeks later; this is accounted for by 
the water of bays that are shallow, and are 
more quickly affected by cold weather than 
the deeper water of the sea. 

In abundance and popularity the weak- 
fish is known to more anglers of the Atlantic 
coast than any other fish caught in salt 
water. Itis known by many names; in the 
South, it is called spotted trout and sal- 
mon; in Virginia, the blue fish; in New 
York and New Jersey, the weakfish; about 
Buzzards Bay it is called the drummer and 
yellow fins, and farther north it is called 
squeteague, squitee and chickwit, the lat- 
ter three names being of Indian origin. 
There are many accounts given for the 
name weakfish, but the most reasonable is 
that the bony processes of its mouth are 
unusually tender, so that due care is re- 
quired in landing, or large fish get away. 

The weakfish swim in large schools near 
the surface and are very voracious, destroy- 
ing the young, even of their own kind. It is 
abundant along the entire coast except 
when interfered with by the bluefish, its 
bitterest enemy; both arrive in the vicinity 
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of New York about the same time, but 
the latter being the swiftest swimmer and 
more savage fighter, possibly interferes 
with the food supply of the weakfish, and 
in many instances whole schools are driven 
away where they would otherwise be 
plentiful. Some seasons we find them 
scarce throughout its range, but this has 
not happened for several seasons; indeed, 
they have been remarkably abundant and 
wonderful catches have been reported this 
season, particularly off the Staten Island 
shore and great South Bay, Jamaica Bay 
and City Island waters. The weakfish is 
very erratic in temperament and move- 
ment; one day it is taken on a certain 
tide, the next day it bites on another tide; 
sometimes it will bite well on windy days, 
and at other times on calm days. It is 
extremely shy and sensitive to vibration 
and sound; splashing of oars, dropping the 
anchor too forcefully have a tendency to 
drive them all away. Thunder will send 
them to the bottom, and perhaps two days 
will intervene before they will again rise to 
the surface. If sharks are in the vicinity, 
you may put up tackle for the day. Some- 
times the fish are caught near the bottom, 
then again, they are found about midway 
between; it is supposed they go where 
food is most plentiful. It is this uncer- 
tainty of locating them that constitutes 
the greatest charm in fishing for them. 
But, when once located, and chumming is 
properly begun, then begins real fishing 
in earnest; any angler who knows how 
to go about it may land from ten to fifty 
fish during a change of tide. 

In bays, creeks, channels and inlets the 
best tide is just before and after flood; in 
the ocean and surf the ebbing tide is best, 
by trolling and casting the beginning of 
flood and the same of ebb tide. There are 
three ways of catching weakfish; that of 
trolling the surface of the ocean just off 
shore either with a squid of pearl bone 
or lead, sometimes with a live bait of a 
good sized spearing or killie. Another way 
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is in casting from the sandy shores to just 
outside the breakers with shedder crab or 
bloodworms. By these two methods the 
largest fish known as tide-runners are 
taken. By far the greater part of anglers 
practice chumming for weakfish on the in- 
coming tide in bays, inlets and near mouths 
of rivers. While the season is in full 
swing, weakfish have more ardent followers 
than any other sea fish, and what is more, 
a greater number are caught. 

| find for bay fishing, both for bait and 
chum that shrimps are far and away the 
most effective; at times a change to shed- 
der and bloodworm does happen to get 
more than the shrimp, but the latter is good 
steady weakfish diet. 

The weakfish rig consists of a short but 
stout five and one-half-foot rod, about 
twelve ounces weight; a No. 6 cuttyhunk 
line, to which is fastened a six or even nine- 
foot salmon gut leader, upon which two 
snelled hooks are attached, the end hook 
being larger in size, and the other hook tied 
three feet above. For bait hook a small 
bloodworm with a topping of two live 
shrimps, on the upper smaller hook place 
only two shrimps, in every case the 
shrimps must be lively kickers and hooked 
through the tail to enable them to swim 
freely. Have the boat anchored in a run- 
way from ten to sixteen deep, the chum 
ready prepared, oars and other things 
snugly put out of the way, by the time the 
tide has turned. Smart anglers fish with 
a rod in each hand, while the oarsman or 
attendant looks after unhooking fish, get- 
ting bait ready, and chumming when re- 
quired; he will also wisely have a landing 
net conveniently at hand, when the fish are 
played up to the boat. The angler simply 
drops his baited hook overboard, letting it 
float on the surface to about sixty feet dis- 
tance and awaits the strike. If this erratic 
fish be feeding or running below in mid- 
water, or even at the bottom, lead should 
be placed on the leader to convey the bait 
near enough to be seen. The amount of 
chum depends upon that which is available; 
I often do no chumming whatever, because 
when they once begin to bite, if the lines 
are kept out, the fish keep around it. 


TAUTOG 

The tautog, unlike the weakfish, is en- 
tirely a bottom feeder and it is caught best 
during the flood tide near shed reefs, docks, 
wrecks and rocks, in the ocean and in bays, 
near wooden or iron piers, in fact any place 
where mussels, fiddler crabs and other shell 
fish abide. Its range is from Novia Scotia 
to Virginia and is most abundant in April 
and May, then again in October and No- 
vember, and caught in the open sea till 
late December if the weather be mild. 
Those caught in the ocean weigh up to 
twenty pounds, but in the bays and inlets 
ten pounds is a mighty good fish. A 
peculiar and characteristic feature of the 
tautog is its habit of pulling and tugging 
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the line like a bull dog, its strength being due 
to its extremely hard, tough mouth and 
broad, heavy shoulders, so that many a 
good, stout rod has been split in splinters by 
these ged and tenacious fighters, when 
caught in the vicinity of rocks, because of 
their habit of getting hooks and sinkers 
fastened in the clefts; for so soon as it feels 
the barb, it darts under or between the 
rocks, 

As may be inferred from its haunts and 
from the character of its strong, sha 
teeth, the tautog’s food consists of hard- 
shelled mollusks, squids, scallops, barnacles 
and sand dollars. Many of the mollusks 
they swallow, shell and all, ejecting the 
hard parts after the flesh has been digested. 
This fish is provided with a pair of crushers 
situated in the back part of its mouth, and 
consisting of two flat groups of bali-shaped 
teeth, between which they crush small 
crustaceans and mussels before swallowing 
them. The fish seemingly uses its front 
teeth for loosening the mussels from their 
fastenings and to draw small shellfish from 
their hiding places. The most luring bait 
and the one they are certain to take any 
time is the hermit crab, the tail and soft 
abdomen of the crab being all that can be 
used for bait. A bait much in use by New 
England fishermen is a small crab such as 
is found hiding beneath the rocks on shore, 
and which may be readily obtained by 
turning over stones when the tide is low; 
they are only about an inch in diameter, 
but they make a capital bait. The hook 
is passed through the belly to the back, 
care being taken not to crush them. 

Fiddlers and sand fleas are used ex- 
tensively south of New York. In outside 
deep waters hard clams are the universal 
bait, then comes the big sea clam, known 
as the skimmer clam, an excellent bait for 
many kinds of fish and most plentiful on 
the Teens shore. Many anglers use shrimp 
and sandworms entirely for bay fishing, 
varied at times with soft clam. Large por- 
tions of bait are not necessary, even for big 
fish; hook a piece of clam firm and neat, 
just enough to fill the bend of the hook, 
and leave the point bare; half a sand 
worm is ample for one hook and never 
hook a fiddler by the claw. Two shrimps 
should be used if they are small, a large one 
is sufficient. 

The method of landing a tautog is just 
how you choose; every tyro soon finds out 
that quickness is required to get the fish 
on, and no less to stop its rush for snags, 
for it takes but a few powerful surges and 
dives to get to the bottom, even after the 
fish is nearly at the surface. Large fish must 
be curbed with strong pressure on the line 
and rod. I always land my blackfish with 
a net, having a strong theory that I go to 
catch fish, not to lose them or to break my 
hooks or rod. 

For off-shore fishing, a six or eight-ounce 
sinker is required, in fishing over wrecks, 
especially when there is a strong current 
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a still heavier sinker is required because 
the bait should be taken straight down 
to the fish, and not allowed to float away; 
blackfish hold together in a bunch and 
will not leave the friendly shelter of its 
rocky environment. There are _ special 
hooks made for this fish: for two-pound 
fish use a No. 7; for bay fishing No. 6 
and 5 are plenty large enough; for outside 
fishing where big fish are the average, a 
No. 3 will suffice. It is well to have a 
good supply of varied sizes of hooks and 
sinkers, both are frequently lost on these 
tough fish. A good tautog angler will 
always keep his line taut, and be ever on 
the watch. 

Regarding the edible qualities of the 
tautog, there are better and there are worse 
fish for the table. If boiled when fresh, 
after the skin has been removed, it is ver 
pee age its flesh is white and fairly solid. 

rank the tautog about sixth among our 
popular game fishes; certainly round 
about and above New York, it would 
be very much missed, should it become 
scarce, by a host of admirers, particularly 
as it comes to us very early in spring and 
late in the fall when the weakfish and blue- 
fish are absent. It is caught, at times, in 
the summer, but only in inside waters. 


FLUKE 


On the Eastern coast there is no place 
from Southern Florida to the Gulf of 
Chaleurs where the fluke or some of its 
relatives cannot be caught. There are 
twenty-six of its species, found in Eastern 
waters, ranging from a half-pound flounder 
to a mighty two hundred-pound halibut. 
But the fluke is the fellow who distributes 
the most joy to the angler. If any reader 
will take the trouble to examine the shallow 
waters around Rockaway Point or the 
Great South Bay, be will see the fluke 
covering the sand bars like a mottled 
carpet. Like others of its species, the fluke 
habitually lies on the bottom, where their 
peculiar shape and color protect them 
from observation and also gives them an 
excellent opportunity to capture their prey, 
while hiding half submerged in sand. t 
times they will rise to the surface, rapidly 
swimming and even leaping out of the 
water in pursuit of sand eels and sand 
smelts, returning at once to gorge their 
prey at the bottom. They also feed on 
shrimps, crabs, squid, indeed there is very 
little sea food they will not take. 

The fluke is not particular whether it is 
fished for by an angler or a lazy man; any 
old kind of a fisherman is welcome, so long 
as he offers bait. You will: not have to 
watch the tide tables or weather signs, and 
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you will not find the fluke a stupid fish, and 
it is neither shy nor nw tna No other 
fish is so plentiful, or so likely to be found 
in almost every water where sea fish can 
obtain food. Fluke may be taken from 
late in May to the end of October. In 
Florida, they are taken throughout the 
year, though more plentiful in the summer 
months. 

Drifting is the method of fishing for 
fluke that is most productive of good re- 
sults, but large numbers are sometimes 
caught while fishing at anchor. While 
the boat is drifting out and in along with 
the tide, the angler is fishing practically 
in stagnant water; that is, there is no 
friction from the current on the line or 
boat. The best rig is a leader four feet 
long, of stout twisted gut, fastened by 
swivels a few inches above the sinker. 
Fasten by another swivel a slo Kirby- 
Limerick hook to the end of leader, and 
another of a smaller size a foot from it. 
Use heavy sinkers according to the length 
and thickness of the line. In drifting, the 
best baits are killies, spearing, herring or 
menhaden. For still-fishing exactly the 
same tackle and bait is used, except that 
a lighter sinker is required. Anchor the 
boat in a channel near the sides in ten to 
twenty-five feet of water, have the anchor 
rope fastened to the rowlock so that the 
boat will breast the tide sideways; in that - 
way, if two fish from the same boat, each 
sits at the end to avoid getting lines 
entangled. Raise the rod at times to keep 
the killie bait off the bottom to avoid 
being taken by crabs. When a flute takes 
the bait give it ogee 4 of time to gorge, for 
it often grabs the killie and not the hook. 
When the bait is properly swallowed the 
fluke takes a decided move away that is 
unmistakable to the angler; then is the 
time to give a short but sharp twist of the 
rod to embed the hook. It all depends 
upon what action the fluke takes; if it 
comes quietly along while you are reeling 
in, well and good, get it close, but be on 
your guard for a sudden rush away, and 
with thumb on the rod, let it have as 
much line as it desires. Usually, fluke 
make the biggest kick at the last; that is 
why most anglers get the fish over the boat 
side before the fish has a chance to give any 
resistance whatever. The fluke is known 
as the ‘‘idle angler’s friend.’’ For all that I 
would rather handle a ten-pound fluke than 
a weakfish of that size, if both are caught 
on the same tackle. It is a gamy fish if 
taken on reasonable tackle; as such it is 
absolutely necessary to use a large landing 
net. As a food fish it ranks high. When 
filleted and properly cooked it is the 
sweetest and most nutritious fish taken 
from salt water. 
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THE LITERATURE OF ANGLING 


BY W. R. COCHRANE 


DDLY enough, mention of the very 
first book on angling brings up a 
curious history of error and misstatement 
that has not even yet been straightened 
out in the little that has been printed on 
the subject. The title of the little work in 
question (a mere pamphlet of some twenty 
odd pages, but withal a subject of con- 


stant reference and allusion), is ‘‘A Trea-. 


tyse of Fysshynge wyth an Angle.” It 
has been reprinted in several forms, from 
the original black letter edition dated 
1496, and (in 1883), from a collateral man- 
uscript which is supposed to date from 
about 1450. In the first edition men- 
tioned (1496), by Wynkyn de Worde, the 
famous disciple of Caxton, it is incorporated 
with several other treatises, concerning 
hawking, hunting, and blazonry, the whole 
being known as ‘“‘The Boke of Saint Al- 
bans,’’ a compilation which first appeared 
(without the ‘‘Treatyse of Fysshynge’’), 
in the year 1486, At the end of the trea- 
tise on hunting are the words, ‘‘ Explicit 
Dam Julyans Barnes in her boke of hunt- 
yng.” From these words, which probably 
represent a mere subscription of ownership 
(explicit meaning ‘‘it is unfolded’’; equiv- 
alent to ‘‘the end’’), a pretty myth has 
been constructed. Dam Julyans Barnes 
was assumed to be the author of the book 
on hunting and hence of the other books 
in the collection, and hence, by expanded 
reasoning, of the ‘‘ Treatyse of Fysshynge,”’ 
which appeared for the first time ten years 
later. And the name in the book on 
hunting, Dam Julyans Barnes, which ap- 
peared in the second edition (1496), as 
Dame Julyans Barnes, was imagined to 
refer to a high-born dame invented for the 
occasion, and called Lady Juliana Berners 
and made the ‘‘Prioress of Sopwell Nun- 
nery in Hertfordshire.’’ She was next as- 
sumed to be an adept in all the crafts 
treated, and hence a woman of great beauty 
and many indoor and outdoor accomplish- 
ments. And so Lady Juliana Berners, 
beauty and author, was set four centuries 
ago, afloat on the high seas of literature as 
the first female patroness of woodcraft, 
fishing, and allied ‘‘arts.’’ 

ll this is unwarranted assumption and 
pure fancy. There never was any Lady 
Juliana Berners. The name Dam Julyans 
Barnes or Dame Julyans Bernes (where 
Julyans is probably a mere error for July- 


ane), means just Mrs. Julian Bernes. 
Julian would be the modern English form 
of the feminine name represented now b 
the latter form Juliana, and in more English 
form by the archaic Jillian or Gillian, the 
celebrated damsel (commonly known as 
Jill), who went with Jack to get a pail of 
water. Mrs. Jill Barnes is parallel to Mrs. 
Nan Page or Mrs. Meg Dods.” All of these 
ladies have an equal claim to the authorship 
of the “Treatyse of Fysshyng wyth an 
Angle.” 

A passage quoted from this famous little 
book will give the reader an idea of its 
quaint style: 


“For the Trowte. 

“The trowyt ys a deyntet fyche & a fre bytyng he 
ys in the season as the season ys he wy] not be but 
ys cleyn grauel grounde watur and ys a streme and 
ye may angle to hym at all tymys with a grownde 
lyne lying?and rennyng sauyng yn lepyng tymea 
then with a dubbe and erly wyth a erly grounde lyne 
and forther moyr yn the day with a floyt lyne ye 
shall angle to hym marche with a menew hangud by 
your hoke by the nether lyp with owt floote or plumbe 
drawying vp & down in the streym tyll ye feyl hym 
fast Inthe same seson angle to hym with a growmde 
lyne with a red worme for the mor sur In Apryle 
take the same baytes also the same seson take a 
pryde also the canker wyche bredyt in a doke royt 
and the red smayl In May take a ston flye and the 
bub vndur the cow torde and the dor worme and a 
bayt that bredyth ona pyne tre lefe In June take 
the red worme & nyp of the hed & put on the hoke 
a codworme by foyr In Julye take the little red 
worme and the codworme to gedur In August take 
the flye the lytyl red worme the herlesoke & bynde 
the hooke. In September take the red worme & the 
meneys. In Octobre take the same for they be 
especiall baytes for the trowyt all tymys.” 


It may be noted, by the way, that this 
book has served as a sort of literary quarry 
for many succeeding writers on fishing, 
who have often not disdained to adapt the 
author’s sentiments to their own use, and 
even to copy voluminously without the 
formality of acknowledgment. Walton 
himself is not innocent in this particular, 
having evidently taken his ‘jury of flies” 
from its ‘‘xij flyes wyth whyche ye shall 
angle to ye trought & grayling,”’ and Bur- 
ton has ‘‘extracted” a eulogy found in 
this book, concerning the secondary pleas- 
ures of angling, for incorporation in his 
** Anatomy of Melancholy.’ 

The first real male angler I can find who 
threw aside his long boots and pole and 
took up his pen was Gulielmo Rondelet, 
who expressed his views in polite Latin, in 
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the year 1554. 
book: 

“Libri de Piscibus Marinis, in quibus 
verae Piscium effigies expressae sunt. Lug- 
duni, M.D.LIIII.’ 

Another able effort in this line was that 
of Jacobus Sannazarius, the title-page of 
whose book contains this important an- 
nouncement: 

“Opera Omnia. 


This isthe title-page of his 


Haec quarta editio 
ab innumeris (quibus aliae_ scatebant), 
mendis expurgata est. Amsterodami, 
MDCXLVIII.” 

By the way, if I had my way, any man 
who printed, or published, or caused to be 
published, or aided and abetted those who 
published, the date of a book in Roman 
numerals, should at once, without formal 
trial (the possession of a copy of the book 
being held to be sufficient evidence), be 
imprisoned for a term of years, more or 
less, varying with the number of letters in 
the date. 

The ice having thus been broken in 
Latin, it is only fair that a French fisher- 
man should next be allowed a cast at the 
subject. Monsieur F. (etc., see his title 
following), having divested himself of his 
name, including a complete set of initials 
and his piscatory impedimenta, thought- 
fully set down the following on his title- 
page 

he Ruses Innocentes, dans le quelles se 
voit comment on prend les Oyseaux pas- 
sagers, et les non passagers: et de Plusicurs 
sortes de westes a quatre pieds. Avec les plus 
beaux secrets de la Pesche dans les Rivieres et 
dans les Estangs. Et la maniere de faire 
tous les Rets et Filets qu’on peut s’imaginer. 
Le tout divise en cing Livres, avec les figures 
demonstratives. Par F, F. F. R. D, G. dit 
le Solitaire Inventif. Paris, 1660.” 

These books of course, acted as a sort of 
stop-gap for that presumably large class of 
people who, before starting out to fish, go 
to the library and read all pertaining to the 
art. But for the benefit of a few ignorant 
persons who had not taken the trouble to 
learn Latin or French, Izaak Walton about 
this time made what is, in its various edi- 
tions, perhaps the most important and 
widely known single contribution to the 
subject in a work commonly called ‘‘The 
Compleat Angler.” The title page of the 
first edition reads: 

“The Compleat Angler, or the Contem- 
plative Man’s Recreation. Being a Dis- 
course of Fish and Fishing, not unworthy 
the perusal of most Anglers. London: 
Printed by T. Maxey for Rich. Marriot, 
1653.” 

The title-pages of a few of the numerous 
editions through which this work passed 
will be found of interest. Here is the one 
for the fifth edition: 

“The Universal Angler, Made so, by 
Three Books of Fishing. The first. Writ- 
ten by Mr. Izaak Walton; The Second. 
By Charles Cotton, Esq.; The Third. By 
Col. Robert Venables. All which may be 
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or sold each of them 
severally. London: Printed for Richard 
Marriot. 1676.” 

And here is one of the same work, nearly 
a century later: 

‘‘The Compleat Angler: or, Contempla- 
tive Man’s Recreation. In two Parts, 
Containing, I. A large and particular Ac- 
count of Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish, and 
Fishing: Written by the ingenious and 
celebrated Mr. Izaak Walton. II. The 
best and fullest Instructions how to angle 
for a Trout and Grayling in a clear Stream, 
By Charles Cotton, Esq.; and published 
by Mr. Walton. Carefully and correctly 
published, from the best editions, with a 
number of occasional Notes. By Moses 
Browne, Author of Piscatory Eclogues, 
To which are added, The Laws of Angling; 
and an Appendix, shewing at one View, 
the most proper Rivers, particularly 
Haunts, Baits; (etc., etc.). London: 
1750.” 

The assumption, of course, is that every 
true fisherman and lover of sport has read 
Walton’s book. For the benefit of those 
persons who have not, however, I will only 
say, as Mrs. Caudle remarked when told 
by her liege that he did not wish to go to 
bed at her suggestion—‘‘ You had better.” 
It is not possible to reproduce the quaint, 
old-time, easy-going, Nature-loving flavor 
of this antique fisherman and lover of Eng- 
lish verse. But the following extract gives 
an idea of some of the superstitions con- 
cerning fish that were in vogue in the 
author's time: 

“Concerning which you are to take 
notice, that it is reported, there is a fish 
that hath not any mouth, but lives by 
taking breath by the porins of her gils, 
and feeds and is nourished by no man 
knows what; and this may be Letineed of 
the Fordig Trout, which as it is said of the 
stork, that he knows his season, so he 
knows his times (I think almost his day), 
of coming into the river out of the sea, 
where he lives (and it is like feeds), nine 
months of the year, and about three in the 
river of Fordig. 

‘And now for some confirmation of this; 
you are to know, that this Trout is thought 
to eat nothing in the fresh water; and it 
may be the better believed, because it is 
well known, that swallowes, which are not 
seen to flye in England for six months in 
the year, but about Michaelmas leave us 
for a hotter climate; yet some of them, 
that have been left behind their fellows, 
have been found (many thousand at a 
time), in hollow trees, where they have 
been observed to live and sleep out the 
whole winter without meat; and so Alber- 
tus observes that there is one kind of frog 
that hath her mouth naturally shut up 
about the end of August, and that she lives 
so all the winter, and though it be strange 
to some, yet it is known to too many 
amongst us to bee doubted. 

‘And so for these Fordig Trouts, which 
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never afford an Angler sport, but either 
live their time of being in the fresh water 
by their meat formerly gotten in the sea 
(not unlike the swallow or frog), or by the 
vertue of the fresh water only, as the 
Camelion is said to live by the air.”’ 

In another place Walton says: 

“Sir Francis Bacon will allow the EEles 
life to be but ten years; yet he in his his- 
tory of life and death, mentions a Lamprey 
belonging to the Roman emperor, to be 
made tame, and so kept for almost three- 
score years; and that such useful and pleas- 
ant observations were made of this Lam- 

rey, that Crassus, the oratour (who kept 
ce , lamented her death.” 

After the appearance of the editions 
separately noted, scarcely a decade passed 
without a reprint of this book, They were 
large and small, with and without illus- 
trations; the most important of the latter 
being one privately printed in New York 
in 1866, in five volumes. Only fifty copies 
were printed. William Daniell, who is 
responsible for its appearance, would seem 
to have been rather an enthusiastic person 
in matters piscatory. I quote from the 
introduction: 

“The extreme popularity of Walton’s 
beautiful pastoral—one of the most preci- 
ous gems in the language—afforded a rich 
enjoyment to William Daniell, Esq., who 
enthusiastically gave the labor of fifteen 
years to the adornment of these volumes.”’ 

Query: If a man would give fifteen years 
to the mere adornment of a book about 
fishes, how many more years would he have 
been willing to spend on a book devoted to 
larger game—elephants, for example? And 
if vicarious love of sport could go so far, 
what number of years would he have 
thought adequate to devote to the pursuit 
of the game itself? 

After some dozen or twenty editions of 
the Walton and Cotton book had been 
floated, James Saunders suddenly came to 
the conclusion that his experience would 
supply a long-felt want, and so plunged in 
medias res with the following: 

“The Compleat Fisherman, Being a 
large and particular account of all the sev- 
eral ways of Fishing now practised in 
Europe: with abundance of curious secrets 
and niceties in the art of Fishing, as well 
in the Sea as in Lakes, Meers, Ponds, 
Rivers or Brooks: whether by Darts, 
Spears, Harpoons, Nets, Hook and Line, 
or any other way whatsoever. More par- 
ticularly calculated for the sport of Ang- 
ling, with directions for preparing Angle 
Rods, Hooks, etc., etc. Collected from 
the best Authors, and from the long experi- 
ence of James Saunders, Esq. London, 
1724.” 

Mr. Daniell seems to have been the last 
gentleman with any real enthusiasm who 
had at the same time the necessary leisure 
to give instruction in this art. The later 
books in this line are of more subdued 
character, and as a rule proceed rather 


soberly to state their business and inten- 
tions. I should perhaps except from such 
a Classification, however, the following: 

“‘Barker’s Delight; or, The Art of Ang- 
ling. Wherein are discovered many rare 
Secrets very necessary to be known by all 
that delight in that Recreation, both for 
catching the Fish and dressing thereof. 
Second edition, much enlarged. London, 
1820,” 

The original edition of this work was 
published in 1653, under this title: 

‘““The Art of Angling. Wherein are dis- 
covered many rare Secrets, very necessary 
to be knowne by all that delight in that 
Recreation. By Thomas Barker.” 

This Barker is the man from whom Wal- 
ton says he derived his principal knowledge 
of fly-fishing. 

Even old Samuel Pepys had the rage for 
angling, and withal some knowledge of 
minute details. Writing in 1667 he says 
(in his famous Diary): 

“This day Mr. Caesar told me a pretty 
experiment of his, angling a minikin, a 
gutt-string varnished over which keeps it 
from swelling, and is beyond any hair for 
strength and smallness. The secret I like 
mightily.” 

No sketch of the literature of angling 
would be complete without some mention 
of the work published by F. Francis, in 
1880, entitled ‘‘A Book on Angling.” Not 
that there is any special literary form or 
style about the book, but it contains such 
a delightful frontispiece portrait of the 
bluff author, seated in front of a rushing 
stream and picturesque cascade, with a 
look of ineffable satisfaction upon his neat- 
mutton-chop-whisker ornamented counte- 
nance, and mutely but proudly directing 
the awe-stricken gaze of the reader to 
what appears to be at least a forty-five- 
pound trout (or possibly a young sturgeon 
—I have not examined it technically). 
Crouched in a humbly admiring attitude 
near him is a little Highland gillie (perhaps, 
on second thoughts, he is large enough to 
be a pintie, even), pointing with almost 
equal pride to another fish—smaller, of 
course, but presumably also the catch of his 
master on the same trip. Whenever I am 
tempted to believe that angling is a hollow 
mockery, I take down this volume and gaze 
reverently upon the features and the 
achievements of Mr, Francis, as pictured 
by himself. Aside from the pictorial fea- 
tures the book tells in a business-like man- 
ner a great deal about many streams in 
England, Ireland and Wales, and the best 
way of coaxing fish out of them. 

Besides the special books mentioned, 
particularly or generally, there are a small 
ost of Government publications, relating 

to the various sections of the country, and 
particularly to fish that have been investi- 
gated for economic reasons by different 
specialists and persons concerned in the 
cultivation and preservation of food-fish 
in our inland waters. 





THE VIEW-POINT 


College athletic games unac- 
companied by a grandstand and 
several bleachers full of cheer- 
ing students would lose much 
of their picturesqueness. The sight of 
young gentlemen with their coats and hats 
off and with their arms jerking back and 
forth in an effort to elicit a united cheer 
from the undergraduate spectators has be- 
come so common that it seems indispen- 
sable in college life. What a noise rends 
the sky when in answer to the cheer- 
leader’s appeal the eager collegians give 
voice to their feelings! The college boys 
have shown real genius in the science of or- 
ganizing the cheering. Working together, 
cheer leader No. 1 plunges his contingent 
into the first part of the locomotive yell; 
then cheer leader No. 2 brings to bear his 
cheering artillery to deliver the second 
installment of the long yell. The students 
are out to show the team that it has their 
hearty support, and what more natural 
than that the young Americans should 
follow the example of their elders and or- 
ganize upon an efficient working basis? 

But very properly, we believe, doubts 
are being entertained in some college circles 
as to whether or not this method of cheer- 
ing is just fair to the other team. It is 
urged that, while spontaneous college cheer- 
ing should be encouraged, yet to organize 
cheering, to appoint cheer leaders, to so 
manage the noise-making students as a 
unit that the cheers will tend to disconcert 
the visiting players, is unfair. We are 
inclined to think that this is so. The vis- 
iting team enters upon the grounds of the 
other college and every chance should be 
given them to measure themselves fairly 
against the home team. 

It has been a pleasure to note in recent 
years a growth of intercollegiate good 
feeling; we believe that organized cheer- 
ing is one of the relics of a régime that is 
past. To be sure, most colleges still prac- 
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tice the habit and they take a good deal of 
pride in their ability to “get together” in 
a complicated and sky-splitting cheer. 
We fear that sometimes this united cheer- 
ing has been directed with the unworthy 
desire of ‘‘getting the goat”’ of the visitors, 
Surely this is not the good feeling that 
should be shown to the outside world by 
the democracy of learning. 

From the view-point of this magazine, 
when one college team goes to play upon 
the grounds of another college, it should be 
given a square deal in every way. It is 
enough that the players be asked to fight 
the battle against the skill of the other 
players alone; to be asked to pit themselves 
in a losing fight against the organized noises 
from the benches, as well, is surely not the 
highest ideal of intercollegiate rivalry. 

Let there be cheering, of course, of the 
hearty spontaneous sort. The home play- 
ers will never be in doubt that their 
non-athletic brethren are back of them 
heart and soul; but let the other fellows win 
if they can, fairly, and not feel that they are 
in the enemy’s country. 

We look to see this question thoroughly 
discussed by responsible managers of col- 
lege athletics. 


In the last year or two 
a new and welcome di- 
rection has been given 
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a good many years—too 
many years in fact—col- 
lege athletics have signified merely an ef- 
fort to produce certain teams of a definite 
number of men, these to be pitted against 
certain teams of other colleges. Upon the 
team was centered the hopes of the am- 
bitious and the absorbed attention of. the 
whole college world. A man who had no 
chance with the team was speedily elimi- 
nated and relegated to his study of Greek, 
or to his misdirected loafing around the 
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college gymnasium. He could not make 
his team and so what was the use of bother- 
ing with him? 

That was almost the universal attitude. 
But of late some institutions have been 
getting the impression that attention might 
be directed also to the man of slight or only 
fair physique. In spite of the intense in- 
tercollegiate strife for championships, a 
feeling has grown that college athletics are 
missing their true function if they do not 
prepare the student body as a whole for 
the life outside the college walls. It is felt 
that after all the team chosen to represent 
this or that college in football, or base- 
ball, or “track,” is only an incident to 
the real work of equipping every student 
with the soundest possible set of muscles 
and nerves. 

Those who have long been lifting their 
voices for a new order of things are getting 
a more attentive hearing. Doctor Eliot, 
the retiring president of Harvard, has often 
plead for a more rational spirit in college 
athletics and it looks as if part of his ideas 
at least are to be put into practice. 

At Cornell University a mammoth ath- 
letic field built by the Alumni is about to 
be opened. Attention has been given, to 
be sure, to the development of college 
teams, but the greater attention has been 
devoted to the needs of the non-athletic 
multitude who like to play a little tennis, 
who are able to play a little football, and 
who for an hour or two a day like to see 
what they can do in the way of baseball. 
Doubtless a certain amount of time per 
day will be required of each student. And 
this innovation at Cornell was not brought 
about by a person unsympathetic with the 
old régime. Professor Young, who is at 
the head of the Cornell physical culture 
department, is an old and well-known 
Cornell athlete, who himself many a time 
has swung a sturdy bat and has fought his 
way through a crowded football field to 
the pandemonium of student enthusiasm. 
But in spite of this old training, he has 
come to realize that the efforts of a college 
can more profitably be spent than in per- 
fecting merely eleven men, or even fifty, 
in the art of football, or of baseball, or of 
running. It is possible that he realized 
also that to give every student a chance to 
come under the teaching of skilled athletic 
trainers is one of the best methods in the 
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world to develop a liberal supply of real 
athletic talent—talent that under the old 
régime might lie permanently buried. 


Interest in outdoor liter- 
ature has grown phe- 
nomenally in the last de- 
cade. As a matter of 
fact, ten years ago the list of writers de- 
pended upon to make American literature 
included very few who devoted themselves 
exclusively to producing outdoor books, or 
reading matter bearing upon the different 
phases of American outdoors. To-day the 
publishers of books are providing for a very 
vigorous and widespread taste in outdoor 
literature. The “list” of every publish- 
ing house includes the names of writers 
who are identified with the outdoors, and 
in these lists are some of the best liked 
and most widely read of American authors. 
For instance, Stewart Edward White, 
Charles G. D. Roberts, John Burroughs, 
Thompson-Seton, Dillon Wallace, et cetera. 
Americans seem to have awakened to the 
truth that the outdoors has its points of 
interest after all. In the hands of such 
consummate artists as Roberts and White 
this interest has been increased and out- 
door domain has come to be looked upon 
with different eyes. Whether the demand 
for this new kind of literature is due to the 
men who have been able to write charming 
books upon the subject or whether the 
writers themselves have come to the front 
to meet an already created demand, does 
not matter. The important and gratify- 
ing fact is that this taste is full grown and 
robust and that outdoor books are increas- 
ing every year. 

Doubtless the fact that three recent 
Presidents of the United States have been 
men of outdoor tastes has had a good deal 
to do with the opening of this new chapter 
in literature. It is a curious fact that 
before President Cleveland, not one Ameri- 
can President was known to have any 
special liking for fishing or hunting or out- 
door games. Grover Cleveland liked fish- 
ing and he wrote about it; President 
Roosevelt liked hunting, horseback riding 
and following the trail and he has written 
books about it; and to-day President Taft 
is playing golf as an offset to the strain of 
official duties. The example of the na- 
tional executive has doubtless had some- 
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thing to do with the new interest of the 
people in outdoor life. 

Many of the libraries of the country have 
noted a constantly increasing demand for 
books on hunting, fishing, camping and 
everything of that kind. One librarian 
reports that some outdoor books, particu- 
larly Albert Bigelow Paine’s “Tent Dwell- 
ers,” are almost as much in favor as the 
most popular fiction. Curiously enough, 
one library official pointed to circulation 
figures which indicate that “nature fake” 
fiction is asked for even more than ordi- 
nary fiction. Thompson-Seton’s imagina- 
tive writings upon the outdoor creatures 
have a host of readers. Indeed, fiction of 
that character seems to have been more 
effective in making readers feel the spell 
of the outdoor world than the straight- 
away treatises upon hunting, camping and 
animal life. 

This magazine looks to a continuation of 
what has been known as “nature faking.” 
We are convinced that it has a useful 
function in our literature. Imagination 
must enter into every kind of real litera- 
ture, and, to interpret the spirit of any 
phase of life, imaginative writers must be 
given a free hand. If a love of the woods 
and of life in the open grows from nature- 
faking fiction, let there be more of it. 
Treatises on natural history are very com- 
mendable in their way; so also are the de- 
lightful tales of the men and women who 
write the essentially truthful outdoor alle- 
gories. The net result from the reading of 
such books can only be good. 


Lieutenant Shackelton’s 
brilliant and remarkable 
achievement in attaining 
south latitude 88° 23’, 
a point approximately 
97 statute miles, or 111 
geographical miles from the South Pole, 
should create a new and enlarged interest 
in Antarctic exploration. With a most 
complete equipment, in which was included 
Siberian ponies, a small number of dogs, 
and a motor car especially constructed for 
work on the ice cap, the expedition sailed 
from England on July 30, 1907, in the 
stanch little Newfoundland sealer Nimrod, 
of 250 tons net burden. A base of opera- 
tions was established in King Edward VII 
Land, in the Australian quadrant, at a 
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point approximating 750 geographical 
miles from the pole, and thence the sledge 
journey, occupying 126 days and covering 
a distance of 1,708 miles, was conducted. 

With four ponies to haul the supplies, 
the advance was begun on October 20, 
1908. The southern march, along merid- 
ian 168° east, carried the adventurous ex- 
plorers over a varying surface of ridges and 
mountains of snow, with a steadily in- 
creasing altitude. Progress was extremely 
difficult. The ponies, floundering to their 
middle through soft snow, were finally at- 
tacked by snow-blindness, and had to be 
shot as they became incapacitated, until 
on November 30th, but one remained, and 
this one finally fell into a crevasse, dropping 
far down into unknown depths. 

Thenceforth the men were compelled 
each to haul a load of 250 pounds. On 
December 26, the explorers found them- 
selves upon a plateau at an altitude of 
9,000 feet, which gradually rose in long 
ridges to 10,500 feet. Here blizzards from 
the south were almost constant. On Jan- 
uary 7th, 8th and goth the wind reached a 
velocity of seventy miles an hour, accompa- 
nied by 72° of frost. Progress during this 
period was impossible, and members of the 
party were frost-bitten in their sleeping 
bags. On January oth, latitude 88° 23’, 
longitude 162° east, was reached, and here 
Lieutenant Shackelton hoisted the Union 
Jack presented to him by Queen Alexandra, 
and turned homeward. He had attained 
the most southerly point ever reached by 
man, and had won for Great Britain the 
honor of the most successful recorded 
effort in polar conquest. 


Shackelton had settled beyond 
doubt the long disputed ques- 
tion of the existence of a great 
Antarctic continent, and from 
his observations he concludes 
that the South Pole is situated 
upon a plateau lying at an altitude of 
from 10,000 to 11,000 feet above sea level. 
This great discovery, however, is but one 
of the valuable results of the expedition. 
A good geological collection was obtained. 
Coal measures were found in limestone, 
indicating that for back in the dead cen- 
turies the climate was warmer than it is 
now, and that the Antarctic continent 
supported what was doubtless a luxuriant 
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vegetation. A complete meteorological 
record was kept, which cannot fail to be of 
great interest and value. The violent and 
almost continuous blizzards in latitude 88 
make it very certain that the supposed 
polar calm does not exist. 

Many glaciers were discovered, and signs 
of former greater glaciation were observed, 
tending to show that the Antarctic climate 
is moderating. More than eight distinct 
mountain ranges, and more than a hundred 
mountains, were discovered, with altitudes 
varying from 3,000 to 12,000 feet. Mount 
Erebus was ascended and scientific obser- 
vations made at the mouth of the crater, 
which was found to be a half-mile wide 
and 800 feet deep, ejecting vast volumes of 
sulphurous gas and steam to a height of 
2,000 feet. A subsidiary party, after 
great suffering and hardship, determined 
the location of the south magnetic pole to 
be latitude 72° 25’, longitude 154° east. 
It is to be assumed that nothing new, of 
importance, was met with in the biological 
field, and that n@ land mammals were dis- 
covered, as no mention is made of such in 
the preliminary report. 

Here is a wonderful record in the annals 
of recent exploration, and Lieutenant 
Shackelton has won for himself an envi- 
able place in the world’s Hall of Fame. 
To foresight and judgment in preparation, 
born of previous experience in the same 
field, no less than to the high degree of 
physical courage and persistence exhibited 
by himself and his brave companions in the 
face of stupendous obstacles, was success 
due. 


In spite of more 
Arctic and Antarctic hospitable lands, and 
Conditions Compared less severe climatic 

conditions in the Arc- 
tic than in the Antarctic, the problem of 
conquering the North Pole is much the 
harder one to solve, and an advance upon 
it is attended with considerably greater 
risk than upon the South Pole. The most 
northerly known land lies at about 83° 30’ 
north, and between this and the Pole itself 
stretches the great Arctic Sea with its 
strong currents, shifting ice, and con- 
stantly occurring open leads. Provisions 
cannot be cached upon the moving ice be- 
yond the land with any hope of finding 
them again, and consequently the explorer 


must carry sufficient supplies with him for 
the whole distance. Open leads are at any 
time liable to cut off a retreat. This open- 
ing of leads was what prevented Peary’s 
complete success, in spite of his heroic 
effort, in 1906, and so nearly sealed his 
fate. 

In the Antarctic, on the contrary, the 
great continent, extending to the Pole it- 
self, makes possible the advance of caches 
with the certainty of recovery. Shackel- 
ton made caches of provisions as he pressed 
southward, and relied upon them in his 
retreat; and he also found and utilized a 
cache made by Scott four years earlier. 
This advantage more than counterbalances 
the more trying climatic conditions and 
lack of animal life—for no human or land 
mammal has ever been found south of the 
Antarctic Circle. 

Had Shackelton depended more largely 
upon dogs—not Siberian or Alaskan mon- 
grels, but the more hardy wolf dogs to be 
had in Greenland and northern Labrador— 
and taken with him Eskimo helpers from 
the Arctic, in all human probability he 
would have attained go° South latitude. 
The Belgian expedition which is to sail 
during the coming summer, will doubtless 
profit by his experience, and we may ex- 
pect to hear upon its return that the South 
Pole has been conquered. 


The “farthest 

Previous Antarctic south” records 
Records and Explorations previous to 
Shackelton’s 

achievement, were those of Borchgrevink in 
1900, when he reached 78° 50’, and of 
Scott, who in 1902 reached 82° 17’ south. 
While other nations have done much 
valuable work in the Antarctic, Ameri- 
can explorers have given small attention 
to it, centering their efforts upon the Arctic. 
This has doubtless been to some extent, if 
not wholly, due to lack of popular interest 
and support in the United States, a thing 
to be regretted, for through this lack of in- 
terest some other country than ours will 
probably win the honor of first floating 
its flag over the Pole. Ten years ago an 
effort was made to organize an expedition 
in the United States, but no financial sup- 
port was forthcoming, and the undertaking 
was finally abandoned. In 1836 Congress 
fitted out an expedition, which did excel- 
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lent work; but otherwise the United States 
has little to its credit in Antarctic research, 
save what has come through whaling 
masters and the renowned Arctic and 
Antarctic explorer, Dr. Frederick A. Cook. 
Doctor Cook accompanied the Belgian ex- 
pedition of 1897 as scientist, and was the 
first American to experience the long Ant- 
arctic night. In recognition of his valu- 
able work he received a decoration from 
the King of Belgium, and several medals 
from European geographical societies. 
D. W. 


The Marathon Run has 
come into extraordinary 
popular favor since the 
spectacular event at the 
last Olympic Games 
when Hayes won over 
Dorando in a thrilling finish. It may be 
that it was the dramatic finish itself that 
has served to draw the concentrated atten- 
tion of athletic performers all over the 
world to this long distance running event. 
At any rate attendance has been marked 
at Marathon Runs in the different parts 
of the country and the “greatest of them 
all,” held at the Polo Grounds, in New 
York City, on April 3d, served to cast 
even more glory on the winners of this 
twenty-six-mile race. 

But THE OuTING MaGazIn_E cannot urge 
too strongly that this event is one for full- 
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grown, mature men who have long been 
trained in preparation for it; it is the 
greatest folly for boys and persons of im- 
mature physique to enter upon a run for 
twenty-six miles, or even half that distance. 
We have noted with considerable concern 
that in the different parts of the country 
young people have been dazzled by the pos- 
sibilities of winning this greatest of dis- 
tance races and have set themselves to the 
foolish attempt of preparing to last through 
the grueling miles. We should not forget 
that Pheidippides, who made the first and 
immortal Marathon Run, gave up his life 
at the finish after his supreme effort. 

We should say that it is a matter in 
which the municipal authorities could well 
interest themselves, and see to it that the 
different Marathon clubs which have been 
springing up all over the country should 
not allow lads of tender years to partici- 
pate. We have it on the authority of one 
of the most careful and competent trainers 
in the United States that ‘‘no young man 
under the age of twenty4#ne has any busi- 
ness running a race longer than five miles, 
and not even that without special prepa- 
ration.” 

It is a most promising sign for future 
American manhood that young people are 
taking the interest in athletics that they 
do; but the interest should be intelligently 
directed and controlled. An excess of ath- 
letic endeavor is worse than too little. 











4A THEFT 
BY CORA 4A. MATSON DOLSON 


Her hands were empty, far as I could see, 


Empty and idle; yet they took by stealth— 


Somewhere, out in God’s country, wide and free, 


The ruby cup of health. 
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Mr. Cassidy ran back to the door just as the stranger fell from his horse and crawled past Red. 
—lIllustrating “ Power's Shack,” page 303. 





